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son hope to find an acceptance with a maga- 
line he does not know simply because he 
has been told that the magazine in question 
uses short fiction ? The story, and often it 
is a good enough tale of its kind, meets 
failure principally because its author does not 
know the markets. 

And very often, after having his fond hopes 
dashed to the ground, the aspiring author 
will go off in a corner by himself and talk of 
"pull with editors." This is all foolishness. 
It is not yet three years ago since I sold the 
Smart Set my first story, and before that I 
had not had published so much as a "' poem" 
in a college paper. Since then I have sold to 
thirty dilTerent publications, and to their 
editors my name must have meant literally 
nothing at all. There is no such thing as 
" pall with editors " ; (hat much I will de- 
clare until I am hoarse. 

If a writer will but think, when his brain 
child is returned to him with the politely- 
worded rejection slip, which in most cases 
tells nothing, that the fault lies not so much 
with the story as with the market to which 
he has offered it, if he will but study his 
markets anew, select a magazine whose sto- 
ries ring with the same rhythm as does his 
own. if he will do this, then, unless I am very 
much mistaken, a letter of acceptance will 
more than repay him for the time spent in 
selecting his market. 



Misfit manuscripts are not happy accidents 
at best, and a Smart Set tale wanderini;: into 
the Argosy office is very much a case of a fish 
out of water. The result is inevitable, but a 
man who studied his markets would never 
make so stupid a mistake. Both publications 
use very excellent stuff of their kind, but the 
two magazines are not twin brothers. 

Indeed, it seems to me, and it must surely 
appear the same to all thoughtful authors, 
that enough cannot he said about marketing 
manuscripts. It should be gone over again 
and again, until every person who writes or 
who ever hopes to write will see the impor- 
tance of studying the various magazines, and 
noting wherein they differ. For individuality 
is the secret of a successful magazine. 

There are so many, many really good sto- 
ries that even now are wandering over the 
face of the earth, outcasts and ashamed, when 
an anchorage could be found for them did 
their authors spend but half the lime in look- 
ing up a market that they did in naming the 
heroine. Chance may bring you an accept- 
ance once, twice, but unless you know your 
markets, and until then, you can never hope 
lo make a place for yourself in literature. 
Plot, method, character, all of these are es- 
sential to successful writing, but equally as 
great, if indeed not greater, is — to know 
your market ! IV. Carey IVaiiderly. 

Baltihoke. Md. 



THE WRITING OF PLAYS. 



t playwrights were asked by the 
New York Times some pertinent questions 
about writing plays. They were asked about 
the source of their inspiration ; their object, 
if they had any ; their method of working 
out their themes ; the source of iheir plots ; 
the selection of "types"; the obstacles en- 
countered ; the hours of work ; the time 
spent in producing the finished product ; 
and many other suggestive points the public 
is curious over. Following are their own 
descriptions of their methods ; — 



Israel ZangwiU : How do 1 writf 
plays ? Really, it is hard to tell. Slill. c 
sidering the matter from a psycholoH 
standpoint, it presents some interest 
phases. The play I am bringing out nnv 
the result of three years' observatiiin ; 
study. I am president of the Jewish Te 
torial Organization and the Jewish Im 
gration Regulation Department. It is v 
the work of those societies that I have b 
latterly concerned. 

Naturally, in the pursuance of this w( 
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I have been brought in contact wiih all sorts 
of Jews and Gentiles ; I have seen sights 
which it is not given to most 
er, and ail these have sunk 
into my soul and heart and left their print. 
The average business man could go through 
the experiences that I have gone through, 
settle the problems in so far as he could, 
and go on his way and think no more of the 
matter. But with a literary man it is differ- 
«nt. With him such things are bound to 
produce a lasting effect which sooner or later 
must manifest itself in his writings. 

My impressions were all clearly defined, 
and from those impressions I evolved a plot 
■encompassing the subject. That was how 
"The Melting Pot" came to be written. I 
shut my eyes one night, and there before me 
saw in one vivid flash the whole play, just 
as it should be on the stage. I saw people 
fighting, striving, working out their salva- 
tion, groping in the dark ^ and there I had 
my play ! That's the way all my plays come 
to me ; one flash o( an instant, then the 
whole thing is clear and is three-quarters 

Difficulties of detail are bound to arise in 
the working out of any theme ; but where 
you have the real, deep purpose of your play 
firmly in mind, these are easily adjusted, and 
merely make the final achievement all the 
more worth while. 

Vou ask my purpose in writing plays. I 
write them to make people feel, and, feeling, 
arise to responsibilities. 

How many words 1 write a day, and all 
that, I don't know. 1 write constantly, con- 
stantly ; without let-up from the lime I con- 
ceive my plot until I have my play finished. 
Different plays take different times in the 
working out, 

Percy Mackaye : My object in being a 
dramatist is to express ideas which seem to 
me worth while to express. When 1 start 
to write a play, therefore, I start with an 
idea — an idea which is the pUy in embryo. 
The problem of writing the play, then, be- 
comes one of eliminating from the essential 
idea all extraneous ideas, of expressing it in 
such dramatic form as shall project the play's 
image from my mind into the constructive 
; of stagecraft with least impair- 



ment of the imagined play. That form may 
be one which utilizes the various means of 
metre or of prose to achieve its end, but 
always the image, the whole image, and 
nothing but the image, is what I seek to em- 
body. It follows that every new idea for a 
play will involve a new technique — a fresh 
striving to project the image truthfully. 

For this reason, 1 can make no generaliza- 
tion as to my methods, for they are — I 
think and hope — in constant process of 
growth, through study of life and of the 
requisites of stagecraft. 

To imagine something dramatic worthy to 
say, and to say it with truth to that image — 
such is my only creed in the writing of 

Clyde Fitch : I write plays of such vary- 
ing characters that it would hardly be pos- 
sible for me to say that I have any hard and 
fast rules for going to work, but the start of 
all my plays is with the one basic idea. Take 
" Girls," for instance ; there the idea I 
started with was the life of the bachelor girl 
of the type which is so common to-day. I 
look that idea, thought over it, and consid- 
ered it until I had a plot which would por- 
tray the idea truthfully and at the same time 
appeal to the public, then went to work. 
That's the method I follow in all cases : get 
the idea first and think over its possibilities, 



ther 






As I said, the first consideration is to por- 
tray the idea in a truthful and convincing 
manner. My characters I fit to my idea. 
Sometimes I find them doing things which 
are not in accordance with the idea, but 
which are contrary to their dispositions as I 
have conceived them. When either of those 
things happens, I know that either my idea 
or my characters cannot be true to life, and 
then I have to start all over again, 

I do not take my characters directly from 
life. Several times, I have had people come 
to me and say ; "Mr. Fitch, I see you put 
So-and-So in such-and-such a play," Well, 
they're wrong — 1 never in my life put any 
one individual into any play. My characters 
are all the result of observation, though. 
Characters interest me tremendously. I 
can't walk two blocks along the street with- 
out meeting several people who excit<^ my 
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curiosity. But as for taking any one and 
putting him bodily into a play — no, I don't 
do it. My characters are taken from life 
only in that they are composite types and 
embody a dozen people whom I have met 
and talked with. 

.About the actual time spent in writing, I 
don't know. With me that's the easiest part 
of it all ; it's a matter in which I'm governed 
entirely by circumstances and my own 
moods. I never think of touching pen to 
paper until I know exactly what I'm going 
to write and have thought over my play for 
at least a year. 

Booth Tarkington : All my plays have 
been written in collaboration with Mr. Wil- 
son, and that has made the work much 
easier ; two minds are always better than 
one. My plays have all been ordered by 
managers for some particular star before 
they have been written, so for me — and 
when I say for me, I also mean for Mr. Wil- 
son — the thing of paramount importance 
has been the character of the leading per- 
sonage in the drama. 

I have first studied the peculiarities of the 
man for whom I was writing the piece, and 
found out just what best suited him. I did 
not necessarily give him the same sort of 
part that he had been used to playing, but I 
gave him one that he could do well. Then I 
drew the other characters in contrast to him, 
so that he would be made to stand out strik- 
ingly. 

In "The Man from Home," for instance, 
I made the hero a young Indianian of demo- 
cratic spirit, and, in order to throw his per- 
sonality into bold relief, I grouped about 
him a number of Eiiropeani^ed .Americans, 
and set the scene in Italy. I do not mean 
to say that I neglect the minor parts, tor if 
they are not convincingly drawn, you might 
just as well let your star play with a set of 
dummies, but I make them all subsidiary to 
the main character. Once having ray set of 
characters well in mind, I set out to weave 
an interesting plot into which they will fit. 
That part is easy, for, of course, Mr. Wilson 
and 1 work it out together, as we do all else 
connected with the play. 

Usually the characters introduced are com- 



posite types, which are the result of obser- 
vation, and these, as a rule, prove to be the 
most convincing to an audience. Sometimes, 
though, we take people directly fN>m life. 
The Englishman in ''The Man from Viome" 
is an example of that ; Mr. Wilson and I 
met him in Rome and reproduced him as we 
found him, yet in all the press notices I 
have read of the play that character has been 
pronounced over-drawn and exaggerated. 

Since Mr. Wilson and I always talk over 
and write our plays together, the people in 
them seldom " balk "^ not nearly sn much 
as in fiction. Our working hours would 
probably average five a day, though we 
sometimes work much longer than that. We 
first write a brief scenario, then a longer 
scenario, and then dictate the whole play to 
a stenographer. In that way the dialogue 
takes on a live, natural ring. After that we 
re-write the whole piece at least twice, and 
finally divide up different acts between us for 
a last polishing-off. The length of time we 
have consumed in writing our plays has va- 
ried from four to twelve weeks. "The Man 
from Home," I believe, took about eight. 

Eugene Walter : How I write my plays 
and how I conceive my plays is absolutely 
immaterial. I couldn't tell you it I wanted 
to. There are certain social problems which 
have got to be met and counted with, and I 
write with these in mind. My plols just 
come to me, that's all, and I write them be- 
cause I have to — because the times demand 
them. You'll find all the young playwrights 
who are doing things will tell you the same 
thing. They don't know how they write ; 
they write because they have to. 

The American stage has been abused long 
enough, and we're now approaehiuK a new 
epoch- in the drama of the world. In the old 
Grecian days the stage supplied the place 
occupied by our newspapers of to-d;iy, and 
ever since that time the slage has been a 
great big factor in the moulding of public 
opinion. For the last fifteen or twenty 
years that influence has been used to debase, 
not to uplift. The harm that has been done 
by these cheap musical comedies, which ap- 
peal only to that which is lowest in man, is 
almost immeasurable. For that a certain 
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type of manager is to blame. We've been 
trying to draw away from the old conditions 
for some time, but they wouldn't let us. 
Now there is springing up a class of young 
play brokers who are forcing the managers 
to accept the plays that the public wants, and 
not only wants, but needs. These are the 
men who are doing more than any one else 
to uplift the stage — and they're going to 
succeed, too. 

1 don't care for the fact that they don't 
like my plays over in England. They're 
dead, passe, archaic over there. This is the 
country where the big problems of the world 
have got to be worked out — this country 
right here, where we've got Jew, Irishman, 
Frenchman, German, Italian, Russian, and 
black man all fighting for existence. And in 
the solving of these problems the stage is 
going to play a very great part. 

Every play that I've written has been 
written with a deep, underlying purpose in 
mind. I don't know whether or not the 
public has recognized that purpose — I hope 
they have — but at all events it has been 
there just the same. In that respect there 
are a whole lot of other young playwrights 
just like me. We're just the pioneers in the 
field, ihough. But after we're gone and tor- 
'gottcn — as we will be — there will spring 
up men who will perpetuate the work and 
will be great. 

And so, as I said at first, I don't know 
how I write my plays. I write them because 
the times demand them — because I have to. 
Charles Klein : If I am writing a melo- 
drama or a play frankly for the purpose of 
theatric eftect, I make the characters sub- 
sidiary to thf working out of situation ; but 
in the prcsc-tation of a social problem — in 
a picture of i-ondiiions — the characters con- 
trol the sil'iation ; sometimes a character 
suggests an idea, sometimes the idea the 
character. It depends on the initial Impulse, 
and this in turn depends on ihc exigency or 
■ necessity oi the requirements. 

A condili'in of social life to-day presents 
a problem. The problem suggests the means 
for working itself oitt, and the characters 
most likely to bring out the pro and con of 
the problem are selected. The situation then 
follows the story, which by this time is sug- 
gested by the characters ; in its final analysis 



of ideas — the more ab- 
stract and metaphysical, the less important 
the situations become ; the ideas are con- 
veyed in dialogue briefly — plot formulates 
itself in obedience to types. 

I generally, always, if possible, have in 
mind some definite effect I hope to produce 
on the mind of the reader, unless there is a 
sensational scenic feature where there is no 
rehson for the writing apart from its imme- " 

diate influence on the spectator's feelings, 
certainly not on his reasoning faculties. 

Indirectly I take my characters from real 
life. One forms an idea from a particular 
and generality in a type — for instance. 
Ready Money Rider in "The Lion and the 
House" might be one particular millionaire ; 
it was intended to be a composite. Anton 
Von Barwig, in ''The Music Master," was 
an old musician I knew in London, 

I write every day from eight till one — 
never afterward ^ nor before. I write, 
whether I have inclination or not — but work 
I must — 700 or 800 words a day, to which 
are added 1,000 more in alteration and addi- 
tion to those of the previous day. Of course 
obstacles arise. Of course characters balk ; 
and when they do you can depend on the 
writer balking, too. 

There is no law forcing these conditions — 
they happen or they don't happen ; it de- 
pends on the inner necessity. If the ground 
is well laid, things go smoothly, if not — 
not. The motif of a play or its formulative 
stage is largely dependent on the unceasing 
concentration of the author. He wants an 
idea — it comes to him, how or why I know 
not ; but here is the idea, and this depends 
largely on inspiration — or it ought to. To 
clothe it depends on technique, the author's 
good taste in selection, characterization, con- 
.struetion, etc. ; in fact, the work of play- 
writing is so largely interdependent that I 
really don't know where one fault leaves off 
and the other begins. 

I think it's a great mistake for an author 
to write just what he thinks the public wants, 
for they don't know what they want ( they 
want whatever is good), and if one's work 
is loo largely influenced by the momentary 
taste of the public, he is apt to be influenced 
to such an extent by the latest success that 
he ma\' be accused ot V's.tX q\ o\\'i\-Mi&i.-j-^ 
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cause of the absence of a comma, the Massa- 
chusetts automobile law, instead of fixing a 
penalty for reckless driving, imposes puiiish- 
mertt on those guilty of automobihng on 
roads " laid out recklessly or while under the 
influence of liquor," The law begins : 
" Whoever operates an automobile or a 
motor cycle on any public way or private 
way laid out under authority of law reck- 
lessly or while under the influence of liquor, 
or so as to endanger the lives or safety ot 
the public," etc. Only a few years ago the 
absence of a semi-colon in a Massachusetts 
law closed all the hotel bars in the state 
every week-day night at 11 o'clock. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

The need of accuracy in punctuation is il- 
lustrated again by the discovery that, be- 



ny. of New York, The need of using the hyphen in compound 

mpany. of Boston, adjectives is illuslrated by the misprinted 
e agents tor The phrase "a cement mixing trough," and also 
J.J ■ by the statement of a famous hunter that he 

was never really happy until he "had killed 

a man eating tiger." 

A critic in the London Saturday Review, 
after declaring that the late William Ernest 
Henley was not a great writer, either in prose 
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Here is the plain statement that 
poetry cannot be direct. There would s 
t6 be room for discussion on this point. 



Milton affirmed that the "simple and sin- 
cere" manner must pervade all good writ- 
ing, whether poetry or prose. The same 
idea is contained in the saying of Vau- 
venargues : "In order to know if a thought 
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is new, one has only to express it quite 
simply." Nietzsche says: "The misfortune 
of lucid writers is that people think them 
superticial. and consequently take no trouble 
in reading them ; while the chance for ob- 
scure writers is that the reader has to labor 
hard in order to understand them, and credits 
them with contributing the pleasure that he 
derives from his own diligence." 



Andrew Lang wishes the world to under- 
stand that he is industrious and not above 
detail work, however little he may like it. It 
is better, he thniks, to be a novelist than an 
The latter, he says, " may make 
iey enough to pay his typist — and con- 
r his labors ! " Mr. Lang adds : — 
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Mr. Clemens's move in creating the Mark 
Twain Corporation, with a view to securing 
to his family and heirs the profits of publish- 
ing his books after the copyrights on them 
have expired, has aroused general interest. 
The New York Times doubts the efficacy of 
the scheme. "As the law stands," it says, 
'■ we cannot see that the Mark Twain Corpo- 
ration will serve the designed purpose of giv- 
ing to Mr, Clemens and his heirs and their 
heirs perpetual and exclusive power to draw 
profit from his books. It is not easy to say 
why they should not have it, but somehow 
there seems to be a general feeling in all 
countries that the author is in some way or 
degree different from other producers, and 
while it is admitted nowadays that he should 
be paid for his work, if it be worth buying, 
with the admission goes an assumption that 



the payments should be only for a limited 
time. After that, by a close approach to 
common agreement, his exclusive rights ex- 
pire, and anybody who thinks his books will 
sell has the privilege of printing them. For 
years past the tendency in civilized countries 
has been slowly to extend the author's 
monopoly, and thereby to increase his 
emoluments. It may be, therefore, that an 
unlimited copyright will come at some time 
in the future, but at present it seems rather 
like an idle dream, and Mr. Clemens doubt- 
less knows that in his new corporation he 
will leave to his heirs little more than a basis 
for lawsuits, which they can hardly hope to 



The New York Sun tends to take the 
ground that limited copyright is justifiable. 
" In the case of the Mark Twain incorpora- 
tion," it says, "a legal experiment is con- 
templated. The explanation has been offered 
that when the pen name ' is the property of 
a perpetual corporation. Mr. Clemens's heirs 
will be in a position to enjoin perpetually the 
publication of all of the Mark Twain books 
not authorized by the Mark Twain Com- 
pany.' If this could be done, should we not 
witness a general assumption of pen names 
by authors who cared not a straw for im- 
mortality, and would not authors and their 
heirs enjoy an absolute monopoly in spite of 
the copyright law? We fancy that it would 
not be long before the legislature inter- 
On the other hand, Mr. Clemens's literary 
agent, Ralph W. Ashcroft, thinks that the 
corporation scheme will work. Mr. Ash- 
croft says 1-^ 

■' Mr. Clemens has been troubled lor a year by the 
knowledge that the copyright of his works would 
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the Mark Twain Company, evtn afier Ihe secondary 

Mr. Ashcroft was not prepared to say at 
present whether the incorporation of the 
Mark Twain name would prevent any pub- 
lisher, after the expiration of copyrights, 
from printing the books under the name of 
Samuel L. Clemens. He said that this was 
a matter for the courts to decide, and that 
the incorpoi-ation of the Mark Twain name 
at least put Mr. Clemens's daughters in a 
position in which they could make a legal 
iight for their rights. 



Gilbert Ray Hawes, the lawyer who de- 
fended Frau Wagner's copyright to " Par- 
sifal " five years ago, is one of a number of 
copyright specialisls who have expressed in- 
terest in Mr. Clemens's plan. Mr. Hawea 
points out a method by means of which he 
believes the Misses Clemens could keep ail 
unanthorized publishers from ever publish- 
ing their father's works, even if the un- 
authorized editions were put out under the 
name of Samuel L. Clemens. Mr. Hawes 

" If, after Ihe copyrighls on Mr. Clemtns's worki 
eipire. a peri>eiual title is held In the name Klark 
Twain, and if Ihe life ol the oriRlnal copyrights ol 



Complaint having been made in England 
that editors are in the habit of scoring manu- 
scripts and thus spoiling their virgin beauty, 
several editors have written to the London 
Author to say that they regard disfiguring a 
manuscript as a distinct discourtesy on the 
part of an editor, an offence of which they 



never have been and never would be guilty. 
One of them naively says : " I should like to 
inform ' C. B. ' that I never allow manu- 
scripts to be marked in my office. If he likes 
to send.me something, I can assure him that 
he will get it back almost as good as new." 
And still writers are such kittle cattle that 
some of them very likely would not be 
wholly satisfied with that. W. h. h. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

yinty Constance Du Bois, whose story, 
" Tht Lass of the Silver Sword." is now run- 
ning ill St, Nicholas, wrote also the serial, 
"Elinor Arden, Royalist," whicli St. 
Nicholas published in 1894. This serial was 
the first story that Miss DuBois ever wrote 
for publication. The scene was laid in the 
time of the English rebellion, and the story 
was founded upon a historic incident in tlie 
life of the infant daughter of Charles 1.. the 
Princess Henrietta Anne, afterward Duchess 
of Orleans. " Elinor Arden, Royalist," was 
afterward considerably amplified, and pub- 
lished in book-form by the Century Com- 
pany. 

Arnold Haultain, author of "The Mystery 
of Golf," published recently by the Hough- 
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ton Mifflin Company, was born in India, and 
is a son of the late Major-General Haultain, 
of the British army. Mr. Haultain was edu- 
cated in England, and going to Canada while 
still young, took his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. His first publication was a 
little critique of Cardinal Newman's theory 
■of the Illative Sense as expounded in that 
famous prelate's " Grammar of Assent." 
Since then Mr. Haultain has contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century, Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, the Westminster Review, the Monthly 
Review, Literature (published by the Lon- 
don Times ), Nature, and many other first- 
■class periodicals. Two or three of his Eng- 
lish articles have been copied into American 
magazines, notably "How to Read" (from 
Blackwood's Magazine), in Liilell's Living 
Age, and his " Mayfair and the Nurses " 
(also from Blackwood's), in the Eclectic. 
His first original contribution to American 
tnagazines was a long essay on " Walks and 
Walking Tours," printed in the Atlantic for 
October, 1903. In July, 1904. the Atlantic 
published a second essay, "The Mystery of 
Golf." This article was Mr. Haultain's sec- 
ond essay on the subject of golf, his first 
paper havi-ng appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1902, from which maga- 
line it was copied in full in Littell's Living 
Age for the following month, Tn the fall 
of 190.1 Morang & Co., of Toronto, published 
an octavo illustrated volume by Mr, Haul- 
tain, entitled " Two Country Walks in 

Edith Hibbard, whose story, " The Revolt 
of King Louis," appeared in Short Stories 
for December, is a Chicago woman who pos- 
sesses, in addition to her Western outlook 
and experience, the advantage which her 
Vermont ancestry and her dose relation to 
New England life afford for a sympathetic 
understanding of the Eastern point of view. 
For two years she was acting dean of the 
women of the University of Vermont, during 
which time she was largely instrumental in 
establishing the yearly presentation by the 
university girls of a Commencement play, 
two of Shaksperc's plays being most suc- 



cessfully given with her assistance. Miss 
Hibbard has always written more or less — 
verse, sketches, and stories. While a stu- 
dent at Vassar, she frequently wrote for the 
Vassar Miscellany, and in connection with 
the work of a number of women's clubs she 
has written in later years many characteristic 
papers, mainly on literary, dramatic, and 
musical topics. Her story, "The Capitula- 
tion of Barbara," won the first prize in a, 
short-story contest, and "The Compounding 
of a Felony'' oame out in the American 
Home Monthly last September. " Letter- 
writing," Henry James told George Du 
Maurier, " is the best possible preparation 
for story-writing," and Miss Hibbard has 
had much experience in that branch of lit- 
erary drill, for she comes of a family in which 
the writing of letters has been for three 
generations a constantly-exercised gift. 
Her preference is for the story which per- 
mits psychological treatment. She is par- 
ticularly interested in the working out of 
character — analysis and development — in 
potent and beautiful description, suggested 
dramatic action, and repressed intensity. 

Walter Leon Sawyer, author of " Gideon 
Peek. Protective," the first of a series of de- 
tective stories which appeared in Ainslee's 
for December, was born in Maine, but is now 
a Boston newspaper man. He served his 
apprenticeship to the profession in the office 
of the Portland Advertiser, then joined the 
staff of the Washington Post, and in 1892 
became assistant editor of the Youth's Com- 
panion. For the last seven years, though re- 
maining a staff contributor to the Com- 
panion, he has been engaged in general lit- 
erary work, covering a wide range of activi- 
ties. He is a regular contributor to the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the New York Sun, and the 
New Vork Press, and he is also American 
correspondent of the London Daily Express, 
He has written songs and sketches for Nat 
M. Wills and other stars of the vaudeville 
stage, has had three stories published in the" 
Century and many in other magazines, and, 
under the pseudonym of " Winn Standish," 
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is responsible for the Jack Lorimer series of 
juvenile books issued by L. C. Page & Co. 

Effie Smith, who contributed the story, "A 
Son of Sorrow," to Putnam's Magazine for 
December, was born in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, and has always lived there, excepting 
(or a few years spent at college and in teach- 
ing. She has had poems published in Put- 
nam's, (he Independent, the Christian Reg- 
ister, Zion's Herald, the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, and other periodicals. The story, 
"A Son of Sorrow," was suggested by an 
incident which occurred in her own com- 
munity, as was " The Tempting of Peter 
Stiles,'' published in Putnam's for last Feb- 

Emerson Taylor, whose story, " The 
Rescue of the Gods," appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine for December, was until recently 
an instructor in English and rhetoric at Yale 
University. He has contributed to the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, the 
Reader. Ainslee's, and the Outlook, most of 
his work being along the lines of fiction. 
During the past two years he has contributed 
a series of stories of child life to the Ladies' 
Home Journal, and he will have a serial in 
that magazine during the coming year. He 
is the author of two novels, " A Daughter of 
Dale." published by the Century Company 
in 1904, and "The Upper Hand," published 
by A, S. Barnes & Co. in igo6. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Hayoe.— Paul H. Hayne adopted literature 
as a profession soon after leaving college, 
and pursued it to the end of his life, through 
evil and good fortune. . . . For many years 
the poet's delicate health prevented him from 
early rising, but soon after his frugal break- 
fast, that is about half-past eight, he mounted 
his mare, Maggy, and with dog and gun. 
spent several hours hunting small game. 
While riding he thought over the literary 
work upon which he was engaged, and com- 
mitted his thoughts to paper upon returning 
to the house. He was a rapid writer, espe- 
cially in prose. Before his health became 



delicate he walked a great deal while read- 
ing, and if an idea struck him he wrote it 
down on the fly leaf of the book in hand. 
His habit was to write standing, until his 
strength failed him ; then he sat down at his 
desk ; but finally he was obliged to write in 
bed. Some of his best work was done under 
these unfavorable conditions. His popular 
" Yorktown Centennial " lyric was com- 
posed after a severe heniorrhage, and he was 
far from well when he wrote the "Interna- 
tional Cotton Exhibition " ode, a fine, 
scholarly production, full of imaginative 
power, — Eugene L. Didier, in Spare Mo- 

HHchell. — To the writer as well as the 
reader of historical liovels there is interest 
in the preface which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell" 
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leenth — of his "Hugh Wynne," In this- 
preface Dr. Mitchell tells his reader that 
since the appearance of the book twelve- 
years ago it has been subjected to a consid- 
erable amount of criticism at the hands of 
local archaeologists and historians who are 
troubled over certain inaccuracies in names, 
dates, and localities occurring in the ro- 
mance. These errors, Dr, Mitchell now in- 
forms his public, he has rectified in this edi- 
tion largely because he finds that his novel 
is used in schools and colleges, where its 
occasional lapse from historical verity tnig:ht 
injure its educational value. But Dr. 
Mitchell questions the need for absolute ac- 
curacy in details in the historical novel. 
" How little the grossest errors in biography 
and history," he writes, "affect the opinions 
of the public concerning a novel long popu- 
lar may be illustrated by the fact that one of 
my critics referred me to 'Henry Esmond'" 
for an example of desirable accuracy. It was 
an unfortunate choice, for in ' Esmond ' 
there is hardly a correct historical statement. 
The Duke of Hamilton described as about 
to marry Beatrix was the husband of a sec- 
ond living wife and the father of seven chil- 
dren — an example of contemplated literary 
bigamy which does not distress the happily 
ignorant, nor are they at all troubled by the- 
many other and even more singular errors in- 
me of them plainly the result 
■elessness. A novel, it seems, may siiK 
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sadly as concerns historic facts and yet sur- 
vive." That brings Dr. Mitchell to the 
broader question of the purpose of the his- 
torical novel — is the latter to be judged as 
history or fiction? "The purpose of the 
novel," he says, "is. after all, to be accept- 
ably interesting. If it be historical, the his- 
toric people sliouid not be the constantly 
present heroes of the book. The novelist's 
proper use of them is to influence the fates 
of lesser people and to give the reader such 
sense of their reality as in the delineation of 
characters is rarely possible for the histo- 
rian." — New York Times Saturday Review. 

Waiarr. — The extraordinary pains and 
patience with which the late Charles Dudley 
Warner did his literary work are shown in 
an account given by a writer in the New 
Amstel Magazine of the strenuous way in 
which Mr. Warner produced an obituary no- 
tice some years ago. 

Professor Edward L. Youmans was a 
close personal friend of Mr. Warner, and on 
that account, when Mrs. Youmans died, the 
editor of a daily paper asked Mr. Warner to 
write a sort of persona! appreciation of her. 
This he consented to do. 

He was left alone from ten A. M. until half- 
past twelve, when he went to lunch. Return- 
ing at two o'clock, he worked without inter- 
ruption until four o'clock, when he turned 
over to the editor what he had written. 

Yet the work was not complete. Mr. 
Warner read the first proof, and in succes- 
sion three revised sheets. 

Each time he made change after change 
in phraseology, seeking out the one right 
word, while even in the nicety of paragraph- 
ing he seemed to make clearer what he de.- 
sired to express. Nor did the close revision 
end with the marking of the last proof. 

After the paper had gone to press and the 
first sheets had been brought up to the com- 
posing room for an O. K., Mr. Warner 
looked wistfully at the editor, and ob- 

" Would you object to lifting the form? I 
see a sentence in the last paragraph that 
might be somewhat changed. She was too 
good, you know, to have a slovenly tribute 
paid to her." 



Even the printers refused to get angry 
over the delay, and forthwith the form was 
sent up. and changes went on for an hour. 
At last, though publication was delayed fully 
two hours, the editor, but not Mr. Warner, 
had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that 
the work was as nearly perfect as human art 
could make it, and the edition was sent out. 

" While we were walking up the street 
toward the Youmans country home," writes 
the editor, "we quietly talked about books 
and bookmen. 

" ' You are most painstaking,' we ventured. 

" ' Yes,' said Mr. Warner modestly, ' I 
never could dash off anything readily like 
some writers. It has always been real labor 
for me,' 

" ' Then you revise all your work the same 
way ? ' 

" ' I have always found it necessary to do 
so. Even in writing for the "Easy Chair" 
I have to be painstaking. Nor have I ever 
been able to use the typewriter with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. The trouble seems to 
be that either in dictating or in using the 
typewriter I at once become self-conscious 
and mechanical. For some reason my 
thoughts — what few ideas I may possess — 
seem to flow more easily from the pen.' " 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

How "Ben Bolt" Ta» Tdtten. — Du Mau- 
rier made a fortune out of " Trilby." Thomas- 
Dunn English iievej received a cent from 
■Ben Bolt," 

The circumstances in which the lines were 
written, and which were related to me by the 
author's daughter. Miss Alice English, who 
often heard them from her father, seem to 
take us far back in American literature ; for 
Dr. English personally knew Edgar Allan 
Poe and many of the other early American 
writers. During the summer of 1843 he was 
visiting in New York, where he became ac- 
quainted with N, P. Willis, who with George 
P. Morris recently had revived the New York 
Mirror, Willis asked English to contribute 
a sea poem, explaining, however, that the 
paper was run on very small capital, and that 
its editors would be greatly obliged to hint 
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if he would let them have the poem just for 
the love of the thing. That was not an un- 
usual request to be made by editors of 
American periodicals in those days. At all 
events, English consented, then went home 
and forgot all about his promise until re- 
minded of it by a letter from Willis. 

He had the manuscript of a sea poem, 
which, however, he had discarded as not up 
to the mark, but which played its part, never- 
theless, in the composition of " Ben Bolt." 
When he sat down at his desk to write some- 
thing new for the Mirror, it seemed as if the 
mantle of Dibdin were reluctant to fall upon 
him, and the poem of the sea was not forth- 
coming. By one of those curious reflex 
actions of the mind, he drifted into reminis- 
■cences of his boyhood, and almost before he 
knew it he had written the line ; — 



" Don't 



I Alict 



(olt ? " 



The poem consists of five stanzas of eight 
lines each, but not until the last line is there 
the slightest hint as to its hero's walk in life, 
when suddenly he is apostrophized as " Ben 
Bolt of the salt sea gale," a line that gives 
considerable "lift" to the whole and adds a 
touch of vigor to what was simply a senti- 
mental ballad. It looks as if Dr. English had 
bethought himself at the finish that Willis 
had asked for a sea poem, and, in order to 
comply with the request, had introduced the 
line at the end of five stanzas in which the 
sea was conspicuous by its absence. The 
-curiously interesting fact is, however, that 
when he was half way through the last stanza 
his inspiration absolutely gave out. He 
"got stuck," as the more commonplace say- 
ing is, when he chanced to think of the dis- 
■carded sea poem, and simply copied the last 
four lines of it on to what he had written, 
making them the last four lines of "Ben 
Boil," which was duly published in the New 
York Mirror of September 2, 1843, with a 
few commendatory words ( by way of com- 
pensation ) from the editors, and signed with 
the author's initials, " T. D. E." — Gustav 
Kobbe, in the New York Herald. 

The Pifeoo-hole Soire.— Years ago some 
one you know — it was John Willis Baer — 
liad in his office in our building a roll-top 



desk, with, on top o( it, an extension full of 
pigeon-holes, — about forty of them. He 
took it into his head one day to do away 
with that desk and install in its place a broad 
table containing a few drawers. He asked 
me if I would not like the desk and the set 
of pigeon-holes on top, and I jumped at the 
chance. The desk had a few more compart- 
ments than the one I had been using, and 
there were about forty additional pigeon- 
holes, 1 was enraptured, as Mr. Baer knew 
I would be. 

Since that time, f assure you, those pigeon- 
holes have been full. What has slipped into 
them no one but an editor can realize, be- 



; but s 



i the 1 



variety of stuff that an editor has an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate — is compelled to ac- 
cumulate, almost. Indeed, an editor's life is 
a running fight against the on-rushing waves 
of written and printed paper. Letters, manu- 
scripls, papers, clippings, programmes, cards, 
proofs, memoranda, schedules, engravings, 
books — the flood is endless and insistent. 

And pigeon-holes are so convenient for it I 
At the end of a long, hard day, with a desk 
still discouragingly littered with all sorts of 
abominable stuff, and with your stenographer, 
however willing, yet needing to go home, a 
happy thought takes possession of you — the 
pigeon-holes ! You rapidly classify that 
mass. Unanswered letters pop inlo one 
pigeon-hole, unread manuscripts into 
another, memoranda of articles to write into 
a third, memoranda of articles to ask for into 
a fourth, and so on. 

There is so much virtue in classification. 
The pigeon-holes absorb it all with so much 
alacrity. Your desk looks so clean and neat 
when you are through. You shut it up with 
satisfaction. And you open it the next morn- 
ing with equal satisfaction. It is bare of all 
reproaching litter. No tasks awaiting you 
stare you in the face. Your mind accommo- 
datingly passes by the fact that they are hid- 
den away in the pigeon-holes. You enter 
upon the day with a light heart. 

Once this pigeon-hole trick is learned it is 
ea^ilv repeated, till it soon grows into the 
pigeon-hole habit. The pigeon-holes become 
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crammed. Before long they will hold no 
more. Then it :s the turn of the drawers, 
and they, also, are crowded. Then some fine 
day yon wake np to the fact that the entire 
desk is full of postponed duties. In dismay 
you haul out the contents of a pigeon-hoie. 
With growing dismay you examine it, and 
discover accusing dates upon the letters, and 
note the memoranda that should long ago 
have been attended to. Oh, the day of reck- 
oning comes to every culprit of the pigeon- 
hole ! Well tor him if he grits his teeth, sets 
himself to clearing out those traps for sloth, 
and, after they are cleared out, resolutely 
shuts the roll-front down over them and 
throws the key out of the window ! 

That is what I intend to do. No more 
pigeon-holes for me ! No more pigeon- 
holes in my desk — or, if I retain them, they 
shall be used not for tasks, but for tools. 
And. more than that, no more pigeon-holes 
in my mind. For it is as easy to pigeon-hole 
a duly in the mind as a letter in the desk. — 
Amos R. Wells, in the Christian Endeavor 
World. 

Literary Question*. — Frank A. Munsey and 
Lord Northchffe ( formerly Alfred Harns- 
worlh ) recently discussed present-day liter- 
ary questions together, and what they said 
is reported by the New York Herald. 
Among other things, Lord NorthdifFe said : 
"Dictation and the typewriter and the lit- 
erary agent, with his contracts, are entirely 
destroying imaginative work. I consider 
that the literary agents are killing good 
authorship. Their forcing method causes 
writers to sell work as fast as they can 
write it. It ties many of them up with more 
contracts than they can ever fill. You can 
raise asparagus under a frame, but it has 
an insipid taste. 

"There are practically no 'first-raters' to- 
day in either England or .\merica, but there 
are plenty of what I call ' first-class second- 
raters.' They do very useful service, and the 
average of such work is much higher to-day 
than it was fifty years ago. But genius is 
killed." 

Mr. Munsey said : " In classifying the ele- 
ments of fiction according to commercial 



value, I rank pathos first, love second, ad- 
venture third, humor fourth. You can 
manufacture love plots and adventure, and, 
to an extent, humor, but you can't manu- 
facture pathos : it tnust come of itself. 

"As for the book business, the trouble 
with it lies with the authors and the agents. 
The book business is all wrong. The normal 
price of a book ought to be fifty cents, and 
not $1.50. 

"Fifteen or twenty years ago the author 
put himself in the hands of a good publisher 
and stayed with him for life. His publishers 
built up a business round him, and paid him 
the standard royalty of ten per cent. Both 
publishers and authors did well. 

" Then came the literary agent. Watt, of 
London, was the first, I think. He made a 
business of booming authors' prices ; he set 
the publishers to bidding against one 
another, and ran the royalties up as high as 
thirty per cent, or more on the gross retail 
price of a book. 

"With such large royalties — amounting 
on a $1.50 book to forty or forty-five cents a 
copy — the publisher gets no satisfactory re- 
turn, for he must sell the $1.50 book to the 
dealer tor about eighty cents. The whole 
thing is wrong. 

" Men of to-day don't put the thought, the 
candle-light into their work. They are too 
eager to live well and buy well. I wouldn't 
turn things back. This is all a part of 
human development. We'll Sfiuare the new 
things to us and ourselves to the new things, 
but at present the authors are too much in- 
terested in fine houses and automobiles." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Manval or L^NOCAOE Lessons. i,v F. H. Heath. 
j;s pp. Cloth. Cincinnati : The Phonographic In- 

This " Manual of Language Lessons " is a 
useful book. The first sixty-four pages are 
devoted to Grammar, a valuable feature be- 
ing the lists of sentences to be copied cor- 
recting errors. Then come twenty-six pages 
of "Missing Word Exercises" — sentences 
with blanks for words to be supplied. Next 
are thirty pages of Synonyms Defined, and 
then a dozen pages of " Definition and Use 
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of Words," Rules for Capitaiizaiion and fi*fi«- Readers «ho send lo ihe publishers of the 

Punctuation fill nearly thirty pages, and then peHodicab indexed for copies tonuining the articles 

COtne exercises in Composition, and rules mentioned in ilie list will confer a favor if ihey will 

and examples of Correspondence, some of mention Tee Whiter when they wriie. ] 

the examples being very aihusing, as well as — ~ 

instructive. Next come forty-two lessons in Tai New LiiE>«rtiHE. ■' B, P." AihaUc (38 c) 

Spelling and thirty pages of Etvmology, and lor January, 

the book ends with a Hst of Homonyms, or Chasles Eliot Norton. Barrett Wendell. Atlantit 

words having the same sound as other words, ( 38 c. ) for January. 

but differing in meaning. There are few edo- Poe and Mrs. Whitman. Professor James A. Har- 

cated persons who cannot learn something rison and Charioti* F. Daiiey. Ccniiiry ( jB c. ) for 

from the book. W, H. H. January. 

BoR„E.LANr, Srur-BS. Volume II. By George M. ^he Short Storv, Editor's Study. Harf.f, Mega- 

Gould. M. D. jii pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: P. e"i<- ( 38 c. ) for January. 

Blakiston-s Son & Co. ipoS, The Elizabethans and Mb. Swinburne. F. V. 

The first volume of Dr. Gould's " Border- Keys. Ncnl, Ammca« Rcviirw CaS c.) for January. 
land Studies " was published in 1896. This Edcar Allan Poe. From an English point of 

second volume reprints essays, addresses, and view. With portrait. Norman Douglas. Puinam'i 

lectures, most of which have long been out IHagi!:inc ( iS c. ) for January. 
of print. Writers will be more particularly Foe as a Critic. Sherwin Cody. Putnam's Maga- 

attracted by the papers on "Style," and :iW ( j8 c. ) for January. 

" History and Psychology in Words," and Baliac in Brutany, illustrated. W. H. Helm. 

"Some Ethical Questions," which are re- PiiKani'j Mago^inr C 28 c, ) for January, 

printed from the little volume — no longer Israel Zakowill. Clarence Rook, PuiKamS Maga. 

in print — " Suggestions to Medical Writer*," li-jf c 38 c. ) for January. 

published in 1900, but Dr, Gould is always Soke Rare Glihpses of Stevenson, .Bailey Mil- 

interesting, even to those who disagree with lard. Bookman Ci8 c. ) for January. 

his strongly-expressed "pinions, and the P.. A. Foe and Secret Wbitino. Firmin Dredd. 

whole book is worth 

The Friendly Craft. A colli 



. Eugene L, Didier. Boak- 



Han 



Ph.!)., professor of English in Smith Collese, 364 The Playwright akd His Flayeiis. Brander 

PP- Clot^Ji.JS- New York : The Macmillan Com- Mallhews. Sfr.frwri ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The idea of "The Friendly Craft" — the j^^^iy.^' ^' ^'°'""^'- ^"^•'"'' <* =-) '<"" 

collection in a single volume of interesting j^^ Career op Heesibt Spencer Professor Le»- 

and suggestive letters ana extracts from let- j„ p ^ard. Popular Soi-ie Monthly ( m c ) for 

ters written by Americans of note — is ex- January, 

cellent, and it has been admirably carried poetry and Science in the Case of Charles 

out, -As the compiler says 1 "The reaection i)^,„,„. Edward Bradford Titchener, PoMar Sex- 

of a bit of by-gone life, an odd or wmnisical |.„„ Monibly < 33 e. ) for January, 

view of a situation, a swift and unconscious ^^^ Crisis op the Novel in France. Albert 

revelation of character, often merely the gchim Foninr ( ^8 c ) for January 

happy or individual turn of a phrase, — these ^ Fobcotten American Poet (Frederick Goddard 

and causes as slight have governed choice. Tuckerman ), Walter Prichard Eaton, Fmm ( a8 c. ) 

— and the choice in almost every case will be ^^^ January 

approved by a multitude of readers, Inci- -^^^ j ^^^ Great Biography Whisiler personified 

dentally the letters in the book give, by im- j, jo^pi, ^^^ Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Harrison 

plication and direct suggestion, some prac- ^ „ — :. ,.,„,. , ^ . , t.. ,,„ 

tical hints about letter-writing that all who 
indulge in the gentle art of correspondence 
would do well to read. 



George L. Kiiapp. Li*/p^ini 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has 
returned from her twenty-fiflh visit to Eng- 
land, sa^s she is going to remain in the 
United States a whole year this time, and 
adds : " Hereafter I shall not divide my time 
equally between this side of the Atlantic and 
the other. I am buiiding a home for my son 
on Long Island, and I shall be interested in 
gardening." 

Another biography of Thackeray is being 
prepared by Lewns Melville, who published 
a life of the nov.list about ten years ago. 
That book is now out of print. Fresh mate- 
rial is available to-day. and Mr, Melville be-' 
lieves that he can improve upo'n his first at- 
tempt. 



J, Berg Esenwein, editor of Lippincott's 
Magazine, has completed a volume entitled 
" Writing the Short Story," which will soon 
be piibiisbed. 

Mrs, Harriet Prescott SpofFord has writ- 
ten the introduction to Little, Brown, & Co,'s 
new and complete edition of the poems of 
Louise Chandler Motilton. The two writers 
friends, and Mrs. Spofford 
biographical notes of particular 



Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has prepared a 
new book, which is virtually an autobiog- 
raphy. It is called "New Thoughts. Com- 
mon Sense, and What Life Means to Me." 

The third volume of M, Jusserand's " Lit- 
erary History of the English People," issued 
by the Putnams, deals chiefly with the 
Elizabethan drama. It is mostly devoted to 
the study of Shakspere. 

" Charles Dickens and His Friends," by 
Teignmouth Shore, will soon be published 
in ten fortnightly parts in England. 

" Some New Literary Valuations." by Pro- 
fessor William Cleaver Wilkinson, is an- 
nounced by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
One of the chapters of the book, on 
" Matthew Arnold as a Poet," was printed in 
the North American Review for November. 



The Mark Twain Company, of New York, 
capital $5,000, organi?ed to secure to the 
author and his family all rights in the name 
or pen-name ■' Mark Twain," has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation at Albany. The direc- 
tors are Samuel L. Clemens, Clara L. 
Clemens, Jean L. Clemens, Isabel V. Lyon, 
of Redding, Conn., and Ralph W. Ashcroft, 
of New York- Mr- Clemens, referring to 
the Mark Twain Company, said to a New 
York Tribune reporter that it was organized 
for the sole purpose of keeping for the bene- 
fit of the family the pen-name of " Mark 
Twain," R, W, Ashcroft, his secretary, said 
that he looked upon that name as a valuable 
asset, and that the directors thought that by 
forming this corporation they would he able 
to protect themselves from pirate publishers, 
and also from persons who might want to 
use the name on cigars, etc. 
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The American Press Company of Balti- 
more announces a volume entitled "The Poe 
Cult, and Other Poe Papers," by Eugene L. 
Didier. 

The Canadian Society o( Authors has been 
in existence for some eleven years. The sec- 
retary is Pelham Edgar, of 21 Elgin avenue, 
Toronto. The primary objects of the society 
are to promote the production of literature 
in Canada; to protect the interests of Cana- 
dian authors; and to obtain and distribute in- 
formation as to channels of publication open 
to Canadian authors. 

Caspar Whitney, editor of Outing and 
vice-president of the Outing Publishing 
Company, has resigned, and will be con- 
nected with Collier's Weekly as editor of a 
new department of that magazine, which will 
be devoted to out-door sports. This fea- 
ture in Collier's will appear next month. 
Eight additional pages of the magazine will 
be devoted to hunting, exploring, and stories 
of out-door life. 

William Bayard Hale, has gone to Europe 
as representative of the New York Times, 
and his successor as editor of the Times Sat- 
urday Review of Books is J. G, Dater. 

Boston has a new magazine called the 
Bean Pot. 

The Kansas Magazine will make its ap- 
pearance this month. It will] be a monthly, 
and will be published in Wichita. 

The first number of the .American Farm 
Magazine has appeared in Des Moines. A. 
U. Quint is the publisher. 

The first number of a magazine named 
Psychotherapy, a Course of Reading, is a 
large f|uarto pamphlet containing 100 pages 
of text and three full-page portraits. The 
magazine is issued by the Centre Publishing 
Company, New York. W. B. Parker is the 

What to Eat (Chicago) with the January . 
issue changes its name to the National Food 
Magazine. 

The publishing department of Paul Elder 
& Co. will remove in February from New 
York back to the home office in San Fran- 



The Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, announces that it will give $iofloo for 
ihe best grand opera by a native-born citizen 
of the United States, no matter where resid- 
ing. The libretto must be in English ; if an 
adaptation of any existing literary work, it 
must be a new adaptation. The contest will 
close September 15, 1910. Printed copies of 
the exact terms of the regulations of the 
contest may be procured at the opera house, 
or will be mailed upon request. Contestants 
should procure an exact copy of the regula- 
tions, as it is necessary for them to submit 
a written acceptance of them. 
, The Independent for December 10 was a 
sixtieth birthday jubilee number. It con- 
tained portraits of the founders, editors, not- 
able contributors, and editorial associates of 
the Independent, views of the buildings occu- 
pied, and facsimiles of manuscripts by Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Bryant, and others famous 
in the annals of American literature. 

The reminiscences of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale begin in the January number of the 
Woman's Home Companion. 

An essay on Poe by W, C Brownel! is one 
of the notable features of the January Scrib- 

The first serial began in the London Post 
in 1719, and was none other than '' Robinson 
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much older than that. Boccaccio's " Decam- 

and since there is some connecting thread 
running through it, might claim to be the 

Donald Grant Mitchell died at New Haven 
December 13, aged eighty-six. 

Professor William Ireland Knapp dieJ in 
Paris December s, aged seventy-three. 

Herman Knickerbocker Viele died in New 
York December 14, aged fifty-two. 

Major Orlando Jay Smith died at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y„ December 20, aged sixty-six. 

Mrs. Evelyn Grcenleaf Sutherland died in 
Boston December 23, aged fifty-five. 

Dr. Avigusuis Le Plongcon died'becember 
13 in Brooklyn, aged eighty-three. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — I. 

About 250 years ago a small volume was 
put forth by one "John Peters, learned 
scholar and author," which had the following 
long-winded title : "A New Way to make 
Latin Verses, whereby any one of ordinary 
capacity, that only knows Iht A, B, C, and can 
(o»M nine, though he understands not one 
word of Latin, or what a verse means, may be 
plainly taught to make thousands of Hex- 
ameter and Pentameter Verses, which shall 
be true Latin, true Verse, and Good Sense!" 
The present articles must not be expected to 
accomplish so stupendous a result ; their ob- 
ject will have been fulfilled if they somewhat 
help writers to use belter, clearer English. 
The suggestions made are set down at ran- 

Copyrighl, iqog.by Williai 



f traveling ; 

1 language 



dom, beginning with a tew general sugges- 

Be careful that the article is used whenever 
it is needed. For instance, " The red and 
white dahlias were most admired," properly 
means the dahlias in which both these colors 
were blended. " The red and tht white 
dahlias " implies two species. 

The grammatical number of a verb should 
agree with that of its subject, and not with 
that of its predicate. Thus, the sentences, 
" Death is the wages of sin," and " The 
wages of sin are death," are properly written. 

In changing from a past tense to the pres- 
ent, when the same nominative remains, ihe 
form of the verb should continue unaltered. 
Thus, instead of saying " He was traveling 
and travels," say, 
traveling," 

A fruitful source of mistakes ii 
is in the linking together of two o 
appropriate tenses, or in the misuse of one. 
Many commit blunders of these kinds. A 
few corrected examples of such are here 

"His text was that God was love" ; the 
sentence should be written, " His text was 
that God is love." 

" This painting was preserved and exhibited 
for the last century"; say, "tuts been pre- 
served and exhibited." 

" It was the last act he intended to have 
performed " ; say, " to perform." 

Adverbs are often inelegantly Used instead 
of adjectives ; as, " the then ministry," for 
" the ministry of that time." 

Of prepositions, it has been frequently 
said that no words in the language are so 
liable to be incorrectly used. For eximple, 
"The love of God" may mean either "His 

Many more of these particles s 
gantly, it not ambiguously, used. I 



istead ot 



All right! roeived. 
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"the natives were a different race lo what 
they are now," say, "different from." 

" Hj doubts if his friend will come," is not 
so elegant and accurate as, " He doubts 
whether his friend will come." 

" The business would suit any one who 
enjoys bad keallh." [ From an advertisement 
in a New York daily paper. ] Few persons 
who have bad health can be said to enjoy it. 
Use some other form of expression ; as, one 
in delicate health, or, one whose health is bad. 

"We have no corporeal punishment here," 
said a schoolmaster. Corporeal is opposed to 
spiritual. Say, corporal punishment. Corpo- 
real means having a body. 

" He rose up. and left the room " ; leave 
out up, as it would be absurd to say rise down. 

" This is a secret between you and I " ; say, 
you and me. The construction requires the 
objective case in place of /, which is in the 

"John and Henry both read well, but John 
is the best reader " ; say, the better reader, as 
best can be properly used only when three or 
more persons, or objects, are compared. 

"Thompson was there among the rest." 
This mode of expression, which is very com- 
mon, literally declares an impossibilitj-. The 
signification of "the rest" is, those in addi- 
tion to Thompson, and of which Thompson 
formed no pari ; he could not, therefore, be 
among them. A correct statement would be, 
" Thompson was there wifft the rest." 

" The two Rrst cows are the fattest," said 
a farmer at an agricultural fair. He should 
have said, " the first two " ; there can be only 
one that is first — ihc other must necessarily 
be second. 

" It is an error ; you are mistaken " ; prop- 
erly one should say, you mistake. Mistaken 
means misapprehended ; " you mistake," means 
" you misapprehend." 

" Have you lit the fire, Bridget ? " ; say, 
lighted ; lit is now obsolete. 

"John is my oldest brother" ; say, eldest. 
Elder and eldest are applied to persons — older 
and oldest to things. Usage, however, does 
not make these distinctions imperative. 

" The cloth was wove in a very short 
time " ; say, woven. 

" No extras or vacations " [ from the pros- 



pectus of a schoolmistress ] ; say, nor vaea- 
lions. 

" Not as I know " ; say, that I know. 

" He would never believe but what I did 
it " ; say, but that I did it. 

" He is -quite as good as me" ; say, as good 
as I. Also, instead of as good as him, say, as 
good as he. In both these instances am or i> 
must be mentally supplied at the end of the 
phrase, to suggest the meaning ; and the 
pronouns should, therefore, be in the nomi- 

" Many an one has done the same " ; say, 
many a one. A, and not an, is also used before 
the long sound of u. that is, when u forms a 
distinct syllable of itself : as, a unit, a union, a 
unirersity ; it is also used before eu : as, a 
euphony, and likewise before the word ewe : 
as, a ewe ; we should also say, a youth, not 

" I have rang several times " ; say, rung. 
" You ha\-e drank too much of it " ; say, 

"Who do you mean?" say, whom. 

" Was it her who called me ? " say, she. 

■'He has got my slate " ; omit got ; has is 
sufficient for the sense. The addition of got, 
though not ungrammatical, but gradually be- 
coming obsolete, does not in any degree 
strengthen the meaning. 

Purpose and propose : these two words, 
which are often confounded, are entirely dis- 
tinct in meaning. To purpose means to t'n- 
Icnd : to propose means to offer a proposition. 

" The two friends conversed together for an 
hour " ; omit together, as the full meaning of 
this word is implied in con. which means with, 
or together, or iJi company. 

•• I have often jifom across the Hudson " ; 

" I found my friend better than I expected 
to have found him " ; say, to find him. 

"I intended to have written a letter yester- 
day " ; say, to write ; as, however long it now 
is since I thought of writing, " to write " was 
then present to me, and must still be con- 
sidered as present, when I recall that titne 
and the thoughts of it. 

Shall and will are often confounded, or mis- 
used. The following suggestion will be of 
service to the reader : Mere futurity is ex- 
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pressed by ihall in the firit person, and by 
will in the second and third ; ihe determination 
of the speaker by will, in the first, and shall, in 
the second and /Aird. For example : " / shi^l 
so by Ihe way of Halifax," simply expresses 
an event about to take place — as also you 
Mill, and they will ; I will expresses deter- 
mination—as also you shall and they shall. - 
Brightland has the following illustrative 
stanza ; — 



" In 



It pers( 



mill a tbrci 



imply si 



U larcl 



SMI, in the second and the third, don threat ; 
Will, simply, th«n, foretelb the future (eat." 

" Without the grammatical form of a word 
■can be. recognized at a glance, little progress 
-can be made in reading the language " [ from 
a work on the study of the Latin language ] ; 
say, Unless the grammatical, etc. The use o( 
-witlwut for unless is a very common mistake. 

" They ride about in small carriages, which 



[9 

are called Hies " ; write the last word Hys ; 
Hies is the plural of Ay, the insect. 

" I have not traveled this twenty years " ; 
say, these twenty years. 

" He is very much the gentleman " ; say. He 
is a very gentlemanly man, or, He is very gentle- 
manly. 

"He strived to obtain an appointment"; 

Before the words lieir, herb, honest, honor, 
and hour, and their compounds, instead of 
the article a, we make use of an, as the h is 
not sounded ; likewise before words begin- 
ning with h, that are not accented on the tfrj( 
syllable : such as heroic, historical, hypothesis, 
etc., as, " an heroic action " ; " an historical 
work " ; " an hypothesis that can scarcely be 
allowed." - 

Walton Burgess. 



KEEPING THE TYPEWRITER CLEAN. 



A good many writers apparently fail to 
realize the necessity of keeping the typewriter 
-clean. They go on using the machine day 
after day, week after week, even, it would 
seem, month after month, without ever tak- 
ing the trouble to pick the dirt out of the 
face of the letters, until a, and e, and o come 
to look pretty much alike, and their work 
generally has a muddy look, and is often 
difficult to read. 

Sometimes machines in constant use (or 
making copy get into such bad condition that 
the manuscript they make is hardly as legible 
as ordinary handwriting. It is easy to under- 
stand that editors look with disfavor on such 
manuscripts, and are inclined not to spend 
upon them the time necessary to determine 
whether they are good or not. At any rate, 
■editors are always prejudiced against them, 
and the writers who send them out put them- 
selves at a disadvantage by their carelessness. 

Every typewriter ought to be Cleaned thor- 



oughly every little while, and kept constantly 
in condition to do perfect work. Every day 
care should be taken to wipe off the dust and 
see that the running parts are oiled. The 
work of the machine should be critically 
watched, and if any of the type faces get filled 
with ink from the ribbon or with dirt of any 
kind, the dirt should be picked out with a pin 
and the type faces brushed clean with benzine. 
A few minutes devoted to this work every 
day will be time well spent. Using a worn- 
out ribbon, too, is poor economy. 

Good typewriting helps to sell a manu- 
script, and poor typewriting tends to prevent 
its sale. An editor is always rejoiced to re- 
ceive a manuscript that is so good and in 
such good shape that he can send it to the 
printers without having to edit it at all. 
Writers who want to be successful should 
aim never to send out manuscripts of any 
other kind. Edward B. Hughes. 

CAmuDdi, Man. 
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WILLIAM H. HILLS, 



skilful manufacturer from history ; thirdly, 
the novel of indecency ; fourthly, the novel of 
bigotry, which plays upon the prejudices of 
the religious public ; fifthly, the novel of 
commonplace reflection and cheap, claptrap 
conversation. Mr. Shorter apparently thinks 
that all but the novels of his first cla^ could 
be profitably dispensed with. 



'.* All drafts and mone)' orders should be made 
payable lo The Wriler Publiehing Co. Stamps, or 
local checks, should not be sent in payment' for sub- 
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Somebody who has evidently been reading 
the newspapers wants to know r — 

Why is a ruffian always burly ? 
' Why is drapery always clingins ? 
Why in sweetness always cloying 7 
Why is an eiplorer always intrepid t 



Why i: 
Why i! 



a fell r 



B extra ipecial t 
Why is one always chilled to the marrow f 
And why, why, why is a conclusion atwiy* fore- 
gone ? 

Some interesting questions are raised in 
this letter, which the editor of The Writse 
has received from a subscriber ; — 

'o-dollar 



book. 



to the 



- for 1 



li i 



is, I I 



Vol. XXI. February, igoQ, No. 2. 

Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Whiter. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about i.ooo words. 

Cleme'nt Shorter, the English critic, finds 
five kinds of successful novels: First, the 
novel of genius ; secondly, the work of the 



The first question is : Just what is the re- 
sponsibility of an editor in the case of a book 
sent to him for review ? If the book is sent 
to him by the author or publisher without 
solicitation, it seems clear that the editor has 
no responsibility at all. He prints book re- 
views primarily in the interest of his readers, 
and of course he is the sole judge of what 
will be of interest to them. If he thinks 
that any new' book, however much tnerit it 
may have, is not of special interest to his 
readers, why should he review i« ? The 
author, of course, sends his book hoping 
that the editor will bring it to public atten- 
tion. To do this the editor must give space 
that his business manager looks upon u 
worth so many dollars an inch, and in addi- 
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tion the time required for reading the book 
more or less critically and writing the re- 
view. If in his judgment — possibly mis- 
taken — the book is not one of special in- 
terest for his readers, why should he give 
this space and do this work ? If he does 
review the book, in the interest of his 
readers, does not the author net in advertis- 
ing space considerably more than the cash 
value of a copy of the book, and so is he not 
really indebted to the editor ? Why should 
he not look on the review of a book sent 
unsolicited as a favor rather than as a right ? 

The retail price of the book in question 
was two dollars. Advertising space in the 
publication to which it was sent sells for sev- 
eral dollars an agate line. If the editor 
had simply acknowledged the receipt of the 
book in two lines of type, he would have 
given to the author for a copy of his book 
space for which an advertiser would have to 
pay much piore in cash. As a matter of 
business, why should the author expect to 
be favored in this way ? 

Sending a book unsolicited to an editor 
does not make the editor responsible in any 
way. If he reviews the book, he does the 
author a favor. If he makes no mention of 
it. the author has no reason to complain. 
It is only natural, perhaps, that authors 
should overlook the fact that a book sent to 
an editor for review has little value to him 
unless it is of special interest to him or to 
his readers. The average editor takes home 
for his library only a very few of the review- 
books that he receives — mostly books of 
reference, or of travel, or of biography, or 
•other books of lasting value. Novels and 
other books of temporary interest he may 
give as presents to his friends. The rest of 
the books received — probably the greater 
part — are bundled up from time to time and 
sent to the second-hand book man for what 
they will bring — a few cents for each 
volume. It is not flattering to authors, of 
course, to think that their books are re- 
garded in this unromantic way, but such is 
the melancholy fact. The receipt of review 
books in any large editorial office 



enthusiasm in the editorial breast. To the 
editor it means only that there is so much 
more work (or him to do ; to the business 
manager only that there is so much more 
space that he must give. 

This answer to the first question raised has 
already suggested in part the answer to the 
second ; " What is the responsibility of the 
editor in case an author asks to have an un- 
noticed review-book returned ? " Of course, 
simple courtesy would say that the author's 
request should be complied with. Compli- 
ance, however, might not be always pos- 
sible. The book might already have been 
disposed of. Books inevitably accumulate 
in editorial offices, and they are got rid of 
as soon as possible. The author, of course, 
would not expect an editor to return his 
book in case of non-review unless return 
postage were sent with it in the first place 
for that purpose. If, in the case which raised 
this question, when the request for return, 
accompanied by postage, was received the 
book was in the office, the editor should 
have returned it, as a matter of courtesy, 
but he was not bound to spend his time look- 
ing it up to see what had become of it, any 
more than he was bound to notice it. If 
he could not return the book he should, of 
course, have sent back the return postage. 



STAGE RIGHTS IN MAGAZINE 
STORIES. 

A decision of great importance to authors 
has been rendered by Judge Hazel, of the 
circuit court of the United States tor the 
southern district ■ of New Vork, in the suit 
brought by the estate of Henry J. W, Dam, 
to restrain public performance of the 
play entitled "The Heir to the Hoorah," 
As the Publishers' Weekly points out. Judge 
Hazel has brushed aside technicalities and 
difficulties, and has ruled vigorously that the 
copyright notice in a magazine covers all the 
contents of the magazine, and that ^uch copy- 
right protects the author not only against 
the use of the form in which he has put his 
work, but of the central thought or idea 
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which is its original feature. Thus he has 
enjoined a play which adopts the central fea- 
ture of a story, although the language and 
setting have been modified. Following is the 
full text of the decision : — 

Hazel, J. This suit in equity was brought 
to restrain the defendant, the Kirke La 
Shelle Company, from producing or publicly 
performing the dramatic play or composition 
entitled " The Heir to the Hoorah." The bill 
alleges that the play is an unauthorized 
dramatization ol the published story entitled 
" The Transmogrification of Dan." It Is 
first to be considered herein whether the 
story was protected by statutory copyright. 
Complainant's intestate, who was the author 
of the story, sold it to the Ess Ess Publish- 
ing Company, which later published the story 
with other articles in its copyrighted number 
of the Smart Set, issued in September.ipoi. 
After the alleged infringement of the novel- 
ette, the publishing company assigned back 
to the author its copyright of the September 
issue of the magazine, the assignment, how- 
ever, simply covering and including the story 
or novelette in controversy, together with all 
claims and demands against infringers 
thereof. The defendant contends, first, that 
to secure a valid copyright of his authorship 
and the exclusive right to dramatize, the 
author must have copyrighted the literary 
production, or the copyright must have been 
taken out by the purchaser ; and, second, 
that there was no sale of the copyright, but 
simply of the manuscript or literarv composi- 
tion. But this contention is not thought 
maintainable, for by Section 4952 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, not only 
authors have the right to translate and 
dramatize their literary productions, but pro- 
prietors or owners by assignment upon com- 
plying with the statute are given the exclu- 
sive right of printing and vending the same. 
The unconditional sale of the story entitled 
the purchaser to protection from piracy upon 
securing a statutory copyright, and, more- 
over, it could be and was. in fact, copyrighted 
by the owners thereof by simply filing with 
the librarian of Congress the title-page of 
the magazine and complj-ing with the pro- 
visions of the statute relating to copyright- 
ing. It was not necessary to file a copy of 
the title of each article published in the 
magazine or of the author's literary com- 

Sosition. nor was it necessary that he should 
imself have secured the copyright so as to 
retain the right of dramatizing it. It was 
properly held in a recent case decided in this 
circuit bv Judge Holt that an author can sell 
the exclusive right to print and publish his 
productions, the buver thereby having the 
right to copyright it, though the author may 



withhold to himself, the right to dramatize. 
[ Ford I'. Blaney, 148 Fed. 642, ] Hence, \a 
the present case the sale or transfer of the 
literary composition prior to copyrighting 
vested the Ess Ess Publishing Company, in 
the absence of any reservation, with all the 
rights and privileges of the author, and gave 
it the right to secure the statutory copyright 
which thereafter it could assign to the author, 
his heirs or assigns. 

The next important question relating to 
the dramatization of the copyrighted literary 
composition by the defendant without the 
consent of the proprietor requires us to as- 
certain whether the subject or so-called plot 
of the story or novelette was original, and 
whether the defendant in producing the play 
or drama abstracted a material portion 
thereof. In cases of this character the in- 
quiry must be whether the substance of the 
literary composition has been taken to the 
injury of the complainant. Of course, if the 
plot or the language used by the author to- 
develop the subject of the literary composi- 
tion or the combination of incidents narrated 
therein was not new, or if its principal fea- 
ture has been previously published, either in 
the form of a novel, story, or play, the com- 
plainant would not be entitled to the relief 
demanded, for in such case the author merely 
gave a new dress or coloring to an old 
theme or subject. But if the copyrighted 
literary composition or the theme or subject 
thereof was dramatized by another without 
the consent of the author, and reproduced by 
dialogue spoken by play actors, and scenes 
and incidents are introduced, coupled with 
stage situations by which the kernel of the / 
literary composition is emphasized, then it 
may be fairly supposed that the playwright 
in giving a public performance of the drama 
endeavored to reap a profit or gain out of 
another's industry, against which a court of 
equity has power to grant relief. Whether 
there is a substantial similarity between the 
copyrighted literary composition and the play 
performed by the defendant is a question of 
fact, and the court has found eomparisoit 
helpful to a decision. 

The expert witness for the plaintiff testifies 
that the theme or subject of the story is the 
change of the disposition and character of 
" Dan." the central fignre, from a man ot 
submissive temperament in his household and 
toward his wife and molher-in-law, to a man 
of commanding and asserting mien upon his 
becoming a father. From this idea or con- 
ception, the author of the literary composi- 
tion, by his descriptive ability and by virtue 
of the use of apt words, has succeeded in de- 
veloping different characters, causing them 
to perform separate functions, and helping to 
emphasize the central idea that in "Dan" 
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becoming a father, his previous selF-abnega- 
tion, his eifacement Or submissiveness was 
at an end, making it instantly warrantable on 
his part to peremptorily assert his rights as 
the father of his child and protector of his 
home. This subject or theme of the copy- 
righted story is substantially imitated in the 
defendant's play. No other play, drama, or 
literary production is called to m^ attention, 
and I have examined the exhibits m evidence, 
from which it may be ascertained that the 
subject of the author's composition, together 
with the various characters which give it 
prominence, was not original. It is true, the 
dialogue of the drama is not in the words of 
the copyrighted story, but its exact phrase- 
ology was not necessary to the adaptation of 
the plot or subject, or the portrayal of the 
different characters to the play. The actors 
in the play. "The Heir to the Hoorah," por- 
tray or imitate the characters in the copy- 
righted story, and in addition thereto make 
use of incidents and siluations which appar- 
ently give expression to the central theme 
or purpose of the author. Whatever of ad- 
dition has been introduced in the play does 
not obscure or emasculate the central figure 
of the story, namely, the rejuvenated hus- 
band. The copyrighted storv was not strictly 
a dramatic composition, although its special 
features, ifs incidents, personages, episodcj 
plainly indicated that it was not wilhout 
dramatic interest, and could by appropriate 
dialogue, scenes, and stage business be trans- 
lated or expanded into a drama. It is enough 
if the essence of a play is taken from an 
original literary production, and it is held 
that one or more chapters of a novel is to be 
regarded as a dramatic composition. [ Drone 
on Copvright, p. 589. ! The playwright of 
"The Heir to the Hoorah," as already stated, 
has expanded the plot of the story, using 
different words. He has introduced addi- 
tional characters. He has cleverly staged the 
play, and bv the use of language and char- 
acters has given the subject of the story an 
excellent interpretation. But all this is un- 
important if he has taken, as I think he has, 
the substance of complainant's authorship. 
( Emerson v. Davies, 3 Story, 782 ; Drone on 
Copyright, p. 43.1. ] The playwright has 
testified that he did not use the plot or theme 
contained in the copyrighted story, but that 
the plot of the play was originated by mm. 
Evidence has been introduced to show that 
the incidents and situations were familiarly 
known. But giving weight to the testimony 
of complainant's witness. Mrs. Norns. it 
would seem to be established that the play- 
wright, without first obtaining the permission 
of the author or proprietor, plagiarized and 
imitated the complainant's copyrighted liter- 
ary composition. The theatrical production 



above mentioned has been staged at great 
expense, and the elaborate scenery, stage 
effects, translation of the story into a dra- 
matic composition were the result of such 
valuable services and skill by the defendant 
that the court would hesitate to grant relief 
by injunction against the entire play, were it 
not that the piv,otal feature of the play or the 
objectionable parts are seemingly mseparable 
from the theme of the Story, and therefore 
adopting the general rule in cases, the said 
play or drama containing the literary matter 
which is the subject of this controversy must 
be enjoined. Probably the play or drama 
can be revamped to eliminate the aforesaid 
objectionable imitations. If such is the fact, 
and this may be shown on settlement of the 
restraining order, the injunction will simply 
cover such objectionable jjortions. Let com- 
plainant enter a decree in conformity with 
this decision with costs. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Henry A. Beers, whose poem, " Love, 
Death, and Life." appeared in Harper's 
Magaiiiv for January, has been professor oE 
English literature at Yale University since 
1880, His first volume of poems, " Odds and 
Ends," was published in 1878, and was fol- 
lowed by "The Thankless Muse," in 1885, 
and "The Ways of Yale," published first in 
1895, with an enlarged edition in 1903. Since 
then Professor Beers has contributed poems 
to the leading magazines. A number of his 
poems have been included in the anthologies 
and sonnet collections, both in England and 
in America. Professor Beers is also the 
author of "A Century ot American Litera- 
ture," " From Chaucer to Tennyson," " Ini- 
tial Studies in American Letters," and other 
books of similar character. 

Will Gage Carey, whose Story, "The 
Wolf," was printed in the Metropolitan for 
January, was born at Rochelle, III., but now 
lives in Atlanta, Ga.. where he was at one 
time sporting editor of the Atlanta News. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Illinois, and while in college was a member 
of the University military band, and a num- 
ber of his stories pertain to band hfe. among 
them being "The Silent Trombone" and 
"When Heiny Led the Band," which ap- 
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peared in the National Magazine, and " Musi- 
ciins of Moo-che-roo," a cannibal isle yarn 
i:i the Gray Goose. Mr. Carey prefers to 
»vrite baseball stories and stories of musi- 
cians and theatrical people. Of his baseball 
stories, "The Fanatical Fans of Fantii Isle" 
(a humorous yarn of the capnibal islands), 
■'The Pitcher That Went Too Often," and 
■■ The Out-Fielder from Oklahoma " are 
•soon to appear. Mr. Carey had thirty short 
■stories accepted during 1908. 

Floyd Dell, whose poem, " Tamburlaine," 
appeared in Harper's Magazine for January, 
was born in 1887 al Barry, III,, and has until 
recently made his home in Davenport, la. 
He is now a reporter on the staff of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. His work in verse, 
some part of which has appeared in Harper's, 
the Century, McClure's, and other magazines, 
is an attempt to express, in the singing 
measures bequeathed to us by Herrick and 
the Elizabethan lyrists, some distinctly 
modern moods. His ambitions, however, lie 
in the direction of novel- writing, where he 
hopes 10 find greater freedom for the ex- 
pression of the ideas which he holds as a 
dynaniist mooist and Socialist. 

'■ Lyman Eastman," the name signed to 
the story, "The Revenge of Big Joe," in the 
January Century, is the pen-name of a very 
busy professor of philosophy and education 
in the historic College of William and Mary, 
in Virginia. Professor H. E. Bennett is best 
known for his educational activities in 
Florida. He was graduated from the Pea- 
body Normal College and from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Although Professor Ben- 
nett has done much writing in educational 
lines, "The Revenge of Big Joe" is his first 
effort in the way of story-writing. His mul- 
tifarious college duties give almost no elbow- 
room for the exercise of literary proclivities. 

Herbert Kaufman, who is writing the se- 
ries of stories on Franklyn Poynter for the 
Popular Magazine, of which "The Fifth John 
James " in the January number is one, is a 
well-known advertising man, besides being a 
newspaper and magazine writer and a novel- 



ist. Mr. Kaufman is only thirty years old, 

but at the age of nineteen he was city editor 
of a Washington newspaper, and at the age 
of twenty he was advertising manager of one 
of the largest department stores in Phila- 
delphia. Nine months ago he began a series 
of signed editorials on every-day topics, 
which were published on the first page of the 
Worker's Magazine of the Chicago Tribune, 
and when these were transferred to the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald that paper increased its 
circulation by nearly 20,000 copies. The Red 
Book has also published several similar arti* 
cles of his. Mr. Kaufman's series of twenty 
articles on advertising were published in 
more than 200 American newspapers. His 
novel, " The Stolen Throne," published sev- 
eral years ago, was one of the " six best 
sellers " for a while. The exploits of Frank- 
lyn Poynter, Commercial Free- Lance, as 
related in the Popular Magazine, are really 
business stories from the inside, tor Mr, 
Kaufman is president of the Herbert Kauf- 
man & Handy Company, with offices in Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Randolph Marshall, author of the story, 
"The Fleet with Salt on Its Tail," in the 
Popular JIagazine for January, was born in 
Philadelphia, where his father, William L. 
Marshall, is one of the oldest members of 
the bar. For eighteen years Mr. Marshall 
has been engaged in active editorial work 
on newspapers in Philadelphia, London, and 
New York, and for the most part any liter- 
ary work that he has done has been disposed 
of through that handiest medium, the Sunday 
magazine. He is also the author of many 
one-act plays which have made the vaude- 
ville rounds. About a year ago Mr. Marshall 
rejoined the staff of the New York Herald, 
after an absence of nine years. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Brisbane. — Everybody has heard of Arthur 
Brisbane — everybody that talks and reads. 
Everybody knows him as the journalist who 
writes the editorials in the Hearst papers, re- 
ceiving therefor a salary in excess of that 
paid to the President of the United States. 
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William Inglis, writing intimately of the man 
in Harper's Weekly, says : — 

"There are so many Arthur Brisbanes that 
he is difficult to describe. Not one of them 
will stand still long enough to be weighed 
and measured. At one moment he is busy 
with the editorial thirteen-inch shells he 
hurls against the 'predatory rich' ; the next 
he is all wrapped up- in the fate of a nest of 
helpless little blind mice who must die be- 
cause their mother has been trapped, or 
gravely and reverently discussing the char- 
acter of God, or urging men who criticise 
others to find out their own faults first, or 
speculating about the happy future when we 
shall easily work, and play, and live upon the 
floor of the ocean. His writings have the 
power of Niagara's torrent and the delicacy 
of the radiant bow that hovers over it. Be- 
neath a surface of the utmost simplicity, his 
prose is possessed of a subtlety and force 
that captivate every reader. In the Hearst 
newspapers he addresses daily in every part 
of the United States an audience of several 
millions of Americans ; entertains them, 
charms, startles, persuades, fascinates them. 
He is always urging, exhorting, driving them 
to THINK for themselves — and making 
them think his way. The crowd believes in 
him implicitly. The rich and powerful 
classes whom he bitterly assails hate his 
doctrine and like the man." 

Mr. Inglis tells how Mr. Brisbane climbed 
the stairs at his home to a big work-room 
filled with books. " In the midst of this big 
room a phonograph with a long brown horn 
was perched on a plain little table that 
looked like the stand of a sewing machine. 
Brisbane threw a switch that set the phono- 
graph cylinder revolving, and he began to 
dictate an editorial. When he came down 
stairs an hour later he had three cylinders 
carefully wrapped in a paper box. 

" Ever since his early fame as a reporter 
Brisbane has been noted for turning out a 
tremendous lot of copy, so it was with no 
idle curiosity that I asked him what was the 
greatest number of editorials he had ever 
done in one day. 

" ' Once I did thirty-two in a day,' he re- 
plied. ' I began in the afternoon and dic- 



tated until I was through the last one. It 
You had your subjects all thought out 
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" ■ No, I had n't,' he answered. ' I had 
read the papers that day, as usual, and I had 
been looking around for a few days. It 
was n't a good way to work, though. I 
would n't do it again.' 

" Consider the amount of labor compressed 
into that afternoon and evening ; thirty-two 
editorials, averaging I,ooo words apiece I 
And then this extraordinary man probabljr 
worked as hard as ever next day. It is that 
wonderful resiliency, it seems to me, which 
chiefly distinguishes him from all other men. 
Other workers can toil prodigiously on occa- 
sion, but this man does a prodigious feat, 
then calmly proceeds about his business, as 
usual. Writing editorials is only part of his 
daily industry — probably not one-third 
of it." 

FttiG«f»l(l. — One day in 1859 a certain per- 
sonage by the name of Whiteley Stokes was 
walking along the streets of London. He 
paused in front of a book shop, being a lover 
of books, to look at the bargains offered in 
the stalls of the dealer outside his door. 
Fingering over the booklets in the penny 
box, he came upon a brown-covered pamph- 
let which had originally been published at 
five shillings, but which, apparently, had met 
with such a poor reception that it had fallen 
to the level of the penny box. The pamphlet 
contained quatrains from the Persian of 
Omar Khayyam translated into English by 
an anonymous writer. Investing a penny, 
Stokes look the pamphlet home. After 
reading it, he passed it on to Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. who in turn read it and passed it 
on to Swinburne. All seemed to think that 
the verses were poetry of a high order, and 
.spread the knowledge. It was discovered 
that the translation was by the well-known 
recluse, Edward FitzGerald, who two years 
previously had offered some of " the less 
wicked " of the quatrains to Frazer's Maga- 
zine. The editor faihng to recognize their 
merit, they did not appear in that pubhca- 
tion, and FitzGerald, tired of scanning the 
pages for them, gave them to his publisher^ 
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Mr. Quaritch, who issued them in the five- 
shilling pamphlet. FitzGerald was born 
March 31, 1809, at Bredfield House, near the 
market town of Woodbridge, in Suffolk. He 
died June 14, 1883, at Merton Rectory, Nor- 
folk, and was buried at Boulge. — New York 
Tribune. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Plot of a Sardoo Play. — Sardou sat 
working at a scenic adaptation of Voltaire's 
" Candide," and it hung fire, not because 
there was no prospect of a dinner, but be- 
cause his pipe was empty and he had not a 
penny wherewith to buy tobacco. Suddenly, 
on opening a drawer of his table, he uttered 
a cry of joy at the sight of five or six tickets 
of a " wine company " which gave its cus- 
tomers a voucher tor twenty centimes tor 
every bottle purchased. A quarter of an 
hour afterward he was the happy possessor 
of a silver franc piece and some sous, besides. 

Picking up a scrap of paper off the sanded 
floor of the tobacco shop, he was about to 
light his weed, when the words " Marie 
Laurent'' caught his eye. The "unconsid- 
ered trifle " turned out to be the fragment of 
a letter from the well-known actress to her 
son Charles. Sardou put his find in his 
pocket, but on his way home his plot-weaving 
faculties, stimulated by the fumes of the to- 
bacco, at once reasserted themselves. 

"This is the innocent letter of a mother 
to her boy," he said to himself. " Suppos- 
ing, however, it had been the letter of a 
woman to her lover; and falling by a similar 
accident into the hands of the woman's hus- 
band, wishing to light his cigar " 

The suggestion led to his play, " Les 
Pattes de Mouche." — London Chronicle, 

Faibtooi In Fiction. — .According to a dis- 
patch from London published last Sunday, 
there are indications that England is at the 
close of one literary era and on the eve of 
another. This conclusion was reached by a 
publisher who has been investigating recent 
sales of bonks in England. 

He stated that the English public no longer 
asked merely to be amused. He claimed that 



■' The Prisoner of Zenda " school of novel 
has lost interest, also problem novels, 

"All the signs of a declining epoch are 
here," he maintained 

And this view is borne out by what men 
say who know the book trade in New York. 
According to one of them, the ultra- 
romantic novel is quite dead. Only a few 
years ago books dealing with occurrences in 
mediaeval times were among the most popu- 
lar with the public. Now, according to the 
above-mentioned publisher, the public will 
have none of them. 

"Our firm," he remarked, "had a couple 
of very unfortunate experiences recently with 
novels of this sort." 

When he was asked whether he noted any 
particular tendency in the books being pub- 
lished and read just now, he said that he 
saw a great glut of books which " attempt ti> 
make a novel out of a political tract." 
Novels of this sort, he pointed out, were 
originally called into being by the success of 
" The Honorable Peter Stirling " some year* 
ago. But, whereas that success was due pri- 
marily to the great interest attaching to the 
character of Peter Stirling himself as a man, 
aside from anything in the political side of 
the hook, the new books — or many of them 
— make the political side their principal fea- 

Another man connected with one of the 
largest publishing and book-selling houses in 
the city was inclined decidedly to apply what 
the London publisher said about the coming 
of a new literary era lo this country, as well 
as to England, 

" Readers of books," he said, "are becom- 
ing interested more and more in what is 
good, and losing interest in what is merely 
trivial. Although the ' best sellers ' of to-day 
sell just as widely, even more widely, in some 
cases, than a tew years ago, when they first 
began to command immense sales, there i» 
much less chance nowadays for the obscure 
novel. This is due to over-production. 
Novels which a few years ago were sure to 
sell a few thousand copies, enough to justify 
publishers for putting them on the market, 
now fall flat. Hence there are signs that 
during the coming year this over-production 
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of mediocre fiction will be very much cur- 
tailed. From the lists of several publishers 
which I have already seen I feel sure of thij. 

■' Another very hopeful sign is the in- 
creased interest among readers in memoirs 
and essays. This year there are a number 
of books of this kind on the market — sev- 
eral about Napoleon, for instance — which 
are selling remarkably well. People really 
are reading this kind of literature more and 
more. Much interest has been shown of 
late, loo, in books of travel." — New York 
Times. 

A Higher Standard Needed in Fkllon.^ It 
is the plain truth that about ten times too 
many novels are now offered to the public. 
Even if they were all good, there would be 
danger of a surfeit. But since they are 
nearly all bad and the public has no " poison 
squad" except harrassed and good-natured 
reviewers, who would rather praise books 
than read them, it is not surprising that the 
impression has got abroad that fiction is ex- 
hausted. A more critical attitude on the part 
of publishers would work wonders for the re- 
vival of the art. To refuse to print any 
novels because so many bad ones are being 
written would be the height of absurdity. 
But a publisher who would insist upon real 
merit as a condition of publication would find 
that the problem of over-supply would 
miraculously disappear. 

There are not, as a matter of fact, enough 
writers in the United States capable of really 
good work to give us a plethora. Let us put 
the people who write novels into five grades : 
(r) Geniuses; (2) conscientious artists; 
( 3 ) hurried professionals ; ( 4 ) talented 
amateurs ; ( 3 ) the incompetent. Now if a 
country has one genius at work in fiction, it 
is lucky ; two geniuses make a " period." 
As tor the skilled and careful artists who re- 
fuse to be hurried and hold themselves up to 
the highest level of which they are capable, 
one might almost count them on the ten 
fingers. Nor can they flood the market, 
since they steadfastly refuse to do facile slip- 
shod work. The bulk of contemporary fic- 
tion is necessarily produced by the remain- 
ing classes — the industrious professional 
who has acquired a fluent technique, and 



makes a comfortable living by turning out 
two or three well-padded novels every year ; 
the talented amateur, who is formidable by 
his and her numbers ; and the incompetent, 
whose other name is legion. 

The result of insisting upon a high stand- 
ard would be to shut out the flagrantly in- 
competent at once, and ihe sooner they turn 
their attention to something else, the better. 
It would compel the talented amateur to 
learn his art, and perhaps three years instead 
of three months would be required to pro- 
duce a book that would pass muster. Real 
enthusiasts would give the needed time, with- 
out regard to compensation ; the others 
would do better to take up some less labori- 
ous form of literary trifling — society verse, 
say, or limericks. The hard-trotting profes- 
sional hacks would find themselves obliged to 
consider quality as well as quantity, and per- 
haps to spend a year on a novel to bring it 
up to the mark, instead of scribbling at the 
rate of a chapter a day. And the way would 
be left clear for the occasional genius and 
the few and fit among the artists. If there 
were less literary rubbish there would be 
more demand for the best new books ; the 
literary-minded find them in any case, but it 
is otherwise with the larger public. — Spring- 
field Republican, 

The PonlbfliUet of Poettr- — Madison J. 
Cawein has permitted the New York Times 
Saturday Review of Books to print a letter 
written to him by T. B. Aldrich in 1902. in 
which Mr. Aldrich says : — 

" As I once said among some notes in the 
Century Magazine : ' There is always a 
heavy demand for fresh mediocrity. In 
every generation the least cultivated taste 
has the largest appetite.' At the present 
moment dialectic inanities with a pleasant 
jingle to them find a ready market. Purely 
meditative poetry, poems of landscape, with- 
out figures or human action, never had a 
large sale in this country or any other 
country. 

" But it any one of our poets of to-day 
were to produce a poem like ' Evangeline ' 
or 'Snow-Bound.' he would lack neither pub- 
lisher nor readers. The stagnation of the 
poetry market is not the fault of the lovers 
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of poeiry, but o£ the makers of it. The 
kind that is wanted is not forthcoming. 
When the rieht note is struck there will be 
a loud response. Kipling's 'Recessional' 
found as many listeners as any poet could 
desire. Longfellow is the only American 
poet that ever made an ample yearly income 
( say ten or fifteen thousand dollars ) by his 
verse. The poetical works of Lowell, Whit- 
tier. Bryant, and Emerson have met with 
only a moderate sale. Whittier's one not- 
able success financially was ' Snow-Bound,' 
of which 20,000 copies were sold in the year 
of publication. I am told by Houghton 
Mifflin Company that the demand for Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, etc., has not fallen 
off. Small volumes of verse by men less 
famous are as remunerative as ever they 
were. During the last five years Houghton 
Mifflin Company have published (at their 
own expense ) a score of such volumes. 
Several of them did not pay tor the binding, 
several have been reprinted ( in editions of 
700 copies ) two or three times. This is just 
the same fortune that would have attended 
these books had they been published twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

"The situation in England is similar to 
that in the United States. In each ease the 
one poet who had a great following is dead, 
and no one has come to take his place. Is 
it (he fault of the public, or the poet who 
doesn't come? Perhaps he is with us in- 
cognito. When Keats was laid in his grave 
at Rome, there were not twelve — no, there 
were not two — men in England who sus- 
pected that a great poet had been laid at 
rest. Leigh Hunt had a strong idea that 
Keats was a fine poet, but not as fine a poet 
as Leigh Hunt. Byron, Moore, Rogers, and 
Southey could not read 'The Eve of St. 
Agnes' and 'Hyperion,' No great poetry 
(except, possibly, in the case of Tennyson) 
was ever immediately popular ; by immedi- 
ately I mean in the poet's lifetime. Tenny- 
son was neglected for years. 

" I believe in a splendid literary future for 
this country. After the all-absorbing novel- 
ists have run their course, we shall have a 
generation, not of poets, perhaps, but of 
dramatists — blank verse fellows, Imagina- 
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" So put all your thought, and soul, and art 
into the verses you are writing to-day. , . . 
It is enough to be a poet. 

" His work outlives him — there's his 
glory ! " 

Slips tn EngUib. — A teacher at Welleslef 
College has prepared for the benefit of her 
students the following list of " words, 
phrases, and expressions to be avoided" : — 

" Guess," for " suppose " or " think." 

" Fix," for " arrange " or " prepare." 

" Ride " and " drive " interchangeable. 
( Americanism, ) 

"Real" as an adverb in expressions — 
"real good," tor "really" or "very good," 

" Some " ten days, for " about " ten days. 

Not "as I know," for not "that" I know, 

" Storms," for it " rains " or " snows " 
moderately, 

" Try " an experiment, tor " make " an ex- 
periment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural 
verb, for example : " She don't skate well." 

Plural pronoun with singular antecedent : 
Every "man" or "woman" do "their" 
duty ; or. It you look " any one " straight id 
the face "they" will flinch. 

" Expect," for " suspect." 

" First-rate," as an adverb. 

"Nice" indiscriminately. 

" Party." for " person," 

" Promise," for " assure," 

" Posted," for "informed." 

" Post-graduate." for "graduate," 

" Depot," for " station," 

Try " and " go, (or try " to " go. 

Try " and " do, for try " to " do. 

" Cunning." for " smart," " dainty." 

" Cute." for " acute." 

" Funny," for " odd " or " unusual." 

Does it look "good" enough, (or "well" 
enough. 

The matter "of," tor the matter "with." 

" Like " I do, for " as " I do. 

Not " as good " as, for not " so good " as. 

" Between " seven, for " among " seven. 
Seldom "or" ever, for seldom "it" ever. 
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Taste and smell "of," when used transi- 

More than you think " for," for more than 
you think. 

" These " kind, for " (his " kind. 

" Nicely," in response to an inquiry. 

"Healthy," for "wholesome." 

Just "as soon," for just "as lief." 

" Kind of," to indicate a moderate degree. 

How a Sloty Started.— The chance origin 
of a popular story is amusingly illustrated 
in the case of Mrs. Montgomery's "Anne of 
Green Gables." The author was asked to 
contribute a short serial for young readers 
to a Sunday school weekly. Looking 
through an old notebook for an idea, she 
came upon the following : " Elderly couple 
decide to adopt a boy from an orphan 
asylum. By mistake a girl is sent them." 
Forthwith she proceeded to block out her 
serial, but as she went on it grew so that 
she decided to expand it far beyond the 
limits set by the editor of the Sunday school 
publication. For him she wrote another 
taie, then starting to tell the story of 
" Anne " for its own sake. 

Qarlty to Poetry. — Frederic Harrison has 
been fluttering the dove cotes with some ob- 
servations on poetry. " For my part," he 
has said, " I have no taste for conundrums, 
rhymed or unrhymed. I will read no poetry 
that does not tell me a plain tale in honest 
words, with easy rhythm and pure music." 
Whereupon he is praised by some writers 
for his common sense, and gravely reminded 
by others that " in the masters there are 
passages that do not give their ultimate 
meaning at a first careless reading, and that 
even in our own time there may be a kind 
of obscurity that may be described as neces- 
sary." Neither of these arguments is pre- 
cisely to the point. That obscurity of any 
kind may be a necessity is surely a large as- 
sumption, calling for proofs which have not, 
as yet, been anywhere suppUed. Then as to 
the existence of knotty "passages" in this 
or that master, it may be said that it leaves 
the broad justice of Mr. Harrison's conten- 
tion untouched. You do not indict a poet 
because of one obscure passage or because 
of twenty. It is when obscurity is of the 



very essence of his style that you rebel. 
" He has commentators," said Voltaire of 
Dante, "which is one reason why nobody 
ever reads him." The witty saying is not 
valid, of course, where the Italian poet is 
concerned, but it embodies an idea of which 
the modern writer would do well to take ac- 
count. Mr. Harrison himself, we dare say, 
makes no difficulty about reading his Dante 
with a commentary and struggling manfully 
with the obscurer passages. But he might 
do this and still, without any inconsistency, 
maintain the position he has announced.— 
New York Tribune. 

How "The ViMid ol Oi" \Fat Trfllen.— 
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" It is quite true that some playwrig 
success thrust Upon them," said I 
Baum, the fairy tale author, whose e 
ganza, "The Wizard of Oz," is now in its 
eighth year, and boasts the longest success- 
ful run in its class of entertainment. 

"The thought of making my fairy tale into 
a play had never even occurred to me, when 
one evening my doorbell rang, and I found a 
spectacled young man standing on the mat. 

"'Mr. Baum ?' he inquired. 

" ' Yes,' I said, ' what can I do for you ? ' 

" ' I want to write the music for your 
opera of " The Wizard of Oz" ' he answered. 

"'There's a mistake,' I said somewhat 
stiffiy, '"The Wizard o( Oz" is a book.' 

" ' But (t ought to be a play — an opera 
or extravaganza or something — and I ought 
to write the music,' he insisted. 

" The young man interested me then. 

" ' Come in," said I more cordially, and he 
walked into the hallway, 

" ' Have you ever written the score for an 
opera ?' I inquired. 

" ' No,' said he, shifting on his feet un- 
easily, 'but I ' 

" ■ Ah, I thought not. I'm afraid 
that — ' 

" ' Did you ever write a libretto ?' he in- 
terrupted. 

'"N — no. But I ■ 

" ' Ah, I thought not. But there's no rea- 
son why you can't or why I can't write the 
music,' he suggested easily. 

" ' Take off your coat,' said I, ' and come 
into the library. Your name is ? ' 
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" ' Tietjens. Paul Tietjens. I've come 
from St. Louis to do this work with you,' he 
explained. 

'■ I thought it over for a moment. The 
idea seemed good, and I wondered I had 
never thought of it myself. Doubtless I 
could dramatize my book if I set about it, 
and the extravaganza suggestion caught my 
fancy at once. But my visitor was wholly 
unknown to me, and I hazarded a question as 
to his musical accomplishments. For an- 
swer he sat down at the piano and began to 
play. It was a minuet, a delicate, dreamy 
morceau, so dainty in conception, so rippling 
with melody that I drew a long breath when 
the last sweet notes died away. It was 
afterward the famous ' Poppy Chorus' in 
'The Wizard of Oz.'"— New York Herald. 
Ori£tn of Puactuatlon. — Punctuation by 
means of stops and points is ascribed to 
Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
Egypt, who lived in the third century, B. C. 
Whatever his system may have been, it was 
subsequently neglected and forgotten, but 
was re-introduced by Charlemagne, the vari- 
ous stops and symbols being designed by 
Warnefried and Alcuin. The present system 
of punctuation was introduced in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century by Aldus Manu- 
tius, a Venetian printer, who invented our 
full stop, colon, semi-colon, comma, marks 
of interrogation and exclamation, paren- 
thesis and dash, hyphen, apostrophe and 
quotation marks, — New York World. 

Um aod Punctuation of "0" and "Oh."— 
" O " and " oh " should be distinguished. 
"O" is used before a noun or pronoun de- 
noting the person spoken to, and is not di- 
rectly followed by any mark of punctuation ; 
"oh" is an interjection denoting pleasure, 
pain, surprise, or fear ; as ; — 

" When, O my countrymen, will you resent 
this treachery ?" 

" Oh, what a fearful plunge ! " 

"O" is the interjection used with a noun 
in direct address. The point of exclamation 
always follows the whole expression ; as, 
'■To Thee, O God ! " " Oh ! " is used in the 
expression of joy, pain, and other emotions, 
and the point may follow it, as, " Oh ! I have 
hurt my finger." Or the whole expression 



may be made exclamatory, as, " Oh, how 
beautiful this . sunset is I " " O " is fre- 
quently found in literature where "oh" 
would be preferable. — American Journal 
Educator. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

George Du Maurier made an unexpected 
fortune from " Trilby." Now his son. Major 
Guy Du Maurier, has produced the play, 
"An Englishman's Home," which is Eng- 
land's greatest theatrical success for years. 

Jack London is ill in Sydney, and has given 
up the idea of continuing his journey around 
the world in his yacht, the Snark. Mr. Lon- 
don planned that it would take him five years 
or more to sail the Snark about the globe. 
He left Oakland Creek a year ago last April, 
and consequently has spent eighteen months 
on the first portion of the journey. 

Myrtle Reed is spending the winter travel- 
ing for her health with her husband, James 
S. McCulloch. In spite of her travels, how- 
ever. Mrs. Reed is busy on a new novel 
which her publishers, the Putnams, expect to 
receive punctually on April 2, the date of 
George Haven Putnam's birthday. For the 
last nine or ten years Mrs. Reed has cele- 
brated this particular day by making it the 
occasion for sending in her latest novel, 
beautifully typewritten, as a special token of 
remembrance to her publishers. During this 
time they have sold more than 500,000 copies 
of her books. 

D. Appleton & Co. have published in book 
form Hall Caine's autobiography, which has 
been running serially in Appleton's Magazine 
under the title of " My Story." 



Richard Walton Tully, who, in company 
with David Belasco, wrote "The Rose of the 
Rancho," and his wife, Eleanor Gates Tully, 
author of " The Autobiography of a Prairie 
Girl " and "' The Plow-woman," have bought 
a ranch near Alma, Calif., in the Santa Crui 
mountains, and are engaged in the raising of 
horses from pure-bred Arab stock. 

Miss Miriam Michelson, author of the 
successful novel, " In the Bishop's Carriage,"' 
and a sister of Professor Michelson, of the 
University of Chicago, who, because of his 
brilliant discoveries in physics, was recently 
■ awarded the Nobel prize, is associate editor 
of the Liberator, the new weekly published at 
San Francisco by the Citizens League of 
Justice as propaganda for stimulation of 
public sentiment and the informing of the 
public mind in the warfare against business 
and political graft in progress in San Fran- 
cisco. 

George E, Woodberry has re-written his 
life of Edgar Allan Poe, published twenty 
years ago, and the result is a two-volume 
centenary biography, which is practically a 
new work, and which Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will publish at the end of next month. 

The " Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay," 
by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
published first in 1876, will now be issued by 
the Harpers in this country in an edition 
made to include Macaulay's own " Mar- 
ginalia." This additional material first ap- 
peared in a separate volume, and recently 
was incorporated into the English edition, 
but has not before been published in America 
under one cover with the biography. It 
comprises the vigorous notes and comments 
made by Macaulay on the margins of his 
books — illuminating criticisms on past 
writers of antiquity and modern times, and 
some characteristic reminiscences. 

The sketch of William Morris by Alfred 
Noyes brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in the English Men of Letters series 
aims to present Morris in the light of a char- 
acter study, and in so doing it is interesting 
to note that it is chiefly in an analysis of his 
poetry that Mr. Noyes endeavors to set " the 
essential man " before his readers. 
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Louis Becke's new novel is said to be 
largely autobiographical. It describes, of 
course, adventures in the islands of the Pa- 
cific. Its thinly-veiled title is : " The Adven- 
tures of Louis Blake." 

Lewis Melville is preparing a biography of 
William Beckford, the author of "Vathek." 
Beekford's letters and papers are in the pos- 
session of his descendants, who have agreed 
to let Mr. Melville examine them. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce " A Manual 
of American Literature," edited by Theodore 
Stanton, M. A. ( Cornell ), in collaboration 
with members of the faculty of Cornell Uni- 

Arthur T. Vance, for many years editor ot 
the Woman's Home Companion, is now 
editor-in-chief of the Pictorial Review, New 
York. 

In the first number of La Follette's Weekly 
Magazine, issued at Madison, Wis., January 
9, by Senator Robert La Follette, the fiction 
department is represented by a strong story 
of newspaper life by W. J, Neidig, a Stan- 
ford University man. J. Herbert Quick is 
associate editor of the publication. 

The Story-Press Corporation, Chicago, 
publisher of the Blue Book Magazine, has 
begun the publication of another magazine, 
called the Green-Book Album, devoted to 
the more entertaining aspect of the stage. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club again offers a 
prize of $50 for an original poem which shall 
be used in its musical competition of 1909. 
Full details o! the contest may be obtained 
from D. A. Clippinger, 410 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. 

Prizes to the amount of $15,000 are an- 
nounced by the Woman's Home Journal, 
Springfield, Mass., for long and short stories, 
poems, and anecdotes. 

The Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, 
O.p a magazine devoted to hunting, trading, 
trapping, and outdoor life, wishes to publish 
some continued stories, dealing with the sub- 
jects mentioned. The editor says, also, that 
he will consider some good short manu- 
scripts, of from 1,500 to 4,000 words, and 
that accepted manuscripts will be paid for at 
once and others returned. 



T. C. McClure has retired from the active 
management of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate. He is succeeded by R. B. Mc- 
Clure, who for a number of years has beeo 
associated with him in the management of 
the business. 

The Uncle Remus Memorial Association 
asks for funds for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable memorial to the late Joel Chandler 
Harris. The association propose's to buy 
Mr. Harris's old home, the "Snap Bean 
Farm," together with his house, "The Sign 
of the Wren's Nest," converting the lawn in 
front of the house into a park, wherein it is 
proposed to erect a statue of the author and 
a memorial fountain, " with frieze containing 
all of the 'Uncle Remus' animals." Colonel 
R, J, Lowry, of the Lowry National bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., is the treasurer of the associa- 

Whatever the merit of Marie Corelli's 
books may be, she must have a larger steady 
income from her writing than any other Eng- 
lish author if it is true, as stated, that she has 
earned $60,000 a year for the last eighteen 

That literary labor is not quite at the 
pauper level in Germany appears from the 
fact that a prize of 30,000 marks, or ?7,500, 
has been awarded by a family paper for the 
best novel submitted in competition. For 
his latest novel, " Das Hohe Lied," Suder- 
mann is said to have received 60,000 marks, 
or $15,000. The German press argues on the 
basis of "such very large amounts" against 
the common belief that the drama pays bct- 

The Sunday School Times of Jantiary 2 
was a Golden Jubilee number, celebrating 
fifty years of publication. 

Mary Evelyn Moore Davis died in New 
Orleans January 1, aged fifty-seven. 

Arthur William A'Beckett died in London 
January 14, aged sixty-five. 

Hezba Stretton died in London January 21. 
She wrote first for Charles Dickens in 1859. . 

Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill died at Fruitvale, 
Calif., January 2z, aged seventy-one. 

Martha Finley ("Martha Farquharson") 
died at Elkton, Md., January 30, aged eigb^- 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRitiNG 
CORRECTED.— II. 

.An injudiciotts disposition of a clause in a 
sentence frequently creates merriment in the 
reading. In Goldsmith's "History of Eng- 
land," a book remarkable for its carelessness 
of style, wc find the following extraordinary 
sentence, in one of the chapters of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth: "This" [a communi- 
cation to Mary Queen of Scots] "they 
pftected by conveying their letters to her by 
means of a brewer that supplied tht family with 
ale through a chink in the tvall of her apartment." 

An obituary notice contained the follow- 
ing hidicrou.s statement ; "He left a large 
circle of mourners, cmbraeiHg his amiable wife 
and children ! " Comprising should have been 
used, instead of embracing. 

Copyright, i9t«),by Willi asi 



The following expression would be of spe- 
cial significance coming from a surgeon 
or anatomist : " Desiring to know your 
friend belter, / took him apart to converse 
with him." It has been said that two per- 
sons who take each other apart, frequently do 
so for the express purpose of putting their 
heads together. 

"He is seldom or ever out of town" ; say, 
seldom or never, or, seldom if ever. 

" It is dangerous to walk of a slippery 
morning " ; say, on a slippery morning. But 
the expression, "walking on a slippery morn- 
ing," and all others like it, of which a strictly 
literal interpretation will not give the de- 
sigrned signification, are to be avoided. They 
jften excite a smile when seriousness is in- 

" flis reputation is acknowledged through 
Europe " ; say, throughout Europe. 

" I doubt if this will ever reach you " ; say, 
whether this, etc. 

" There were not over twenty persons pres- 
ent " ; say, more than. 

"Bills are requested to be paid quarterly" ; 
the bills are not requested, but the persons who 
owe them. Say instead, It is requested that bills 
be paid quarterly. 

"There can be no doubt but thai he will 
succeed " ; omit but. 



"It V 












; qui''' 



tions " ; say, of no use to ask kim, or, there 
-ivas no use in asking, etc. 

" He intends to slop at home for a few 
days " ; say, stay. 

"Brutus and Aruns killed one another" ; 
say, each other. 

Be very careful to distinguish between 111- 
dite and indict ; principle and principal ; counsel 
and council ; counsellor and councillor ; draft 
and draught ; stationery and stationary ; levy 
and Icvce ; foment and ferment ; fomentation 
and fermentation ; diverse and divers; device 
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and devise ; ingenious and ingenitoHs ; immerse 
and emerge. 

" The number of emigrants arriving in this 
touniry is increasing and alarmins " ; say, 
immigrants. Emigrants are those going out 
from a country ; immigrants, those coming 

"The soil in those islands is so very thin, 
that litile is produced in them beside cocoa- 
nut trees " ; " beside cocoa-nut trees " means 
strictly alongside, or by the side, of them. 
Besides, or except, should be used. Besides 
also signifies in addition to : as, " I sat beside 
the President, and conversed with him be- 

" As far as I zm able to judge, the book is 
well written " ; say, So far as, etc. 

" Do you know who this dog-headed cane 
belongs to ? " ; say, whom. In expressing in 
writing the idea conveyed in this question, a 
better form of sentence would be ; " Do you 
know to whom this belongs ?" In familiar 
dialogue, however, the latter mode might be 
thought too formal and precise. 

" IVho did you wish to see ? " ; say, whom, 

" Whom say ye that I am ?" This is the 
English translation, given in Luke ix ; zo, 
of the question of Christ to Peter. The 
word wlwm should be who. Other instances 
of grammatical inaccuracies occur in the 
Bible : for example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Saviour says ; " Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt." etc. " Moth and rust " 
make a plural nominative to " doth corrupt," 
a singular verb. The following, however, is 
correct: "But lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt." 

" Let each of us mind their own busi- 
ness " ; say. his own business. 

"The first edition was not as well printed 
as the present " ; say, so well, etc. 

" No less than fifty persons were there " ; 
say, fewer, etc. Less refers to quantity ; 
fewer to number. 

" Such another victory, and we shall be 
ruined " ; say. Another such victory, etc. 

"Give me both of those books"; leave 
out of. 



" IVhenct'Cr I try to write well, I always 
Rnd I can do it " ; leave out always, which is 
unnecessary. 

" First of all I shall give you a lesson in 
French, and last of all in music" : omit of 
all in both instances, as unnecessary. 

" They sought him throughout the whole 
country " ; leave out whole, which is implied 
in throughout. 

" I bought a new pair of shoes" ; say, a pair 

" Do you believe that he will receive my let- 
ter ? " ; observe that in the former word the 
diphthong is ie, and in the latter ei. A con- 
venient rule for the spelling of such words 
is the following : c takes ei after it ; all 
other consonants are followed by ie : as, de- 

" St. John's is about two days nearer Eng- 
land than Halifax." Does this mean that St. 
John's is nearer to England than Halifax is, 
or nearer to England than to Halifax ? 

"He is a distinguished antiquarian" ; say, 
aiiliqiiary. Antiquarian is an adjective ; anti- 

Reware of using Oh ! and indiscrimi- 
nately ; Oh ! is used to express the emotion 
nf pain, sorrow, or surprise ; as, " Oh ! the ex- 
ceeding grace of God." O is used to ex- 
press wishing, exclamation, or a direct address 



moiher, 



e God a 



thee r " 

" I will retain two-thirds, and give you the 
balance " ; say, remainder, 

"Will you accefyt of this slight testimo- 
nial ? " Omit of, which is superfluous, and 
weakens the sentence. 

" The robber entered the dwelling, and 
secretly carried off the silver" ; say, thief ; 
a robber attacks violently, and commits his 
depredations by main force ; a thief is one 
who uses secrecy and deception. 

" Go and fetch me my riding-whip " ; say, 
bring. Fetch means to go and bring ; go and 
fetch is repetition. 

Mule and dumb. A dumb man has not the 
power to ^peak ; a mule man either does not 
choose, or is not allowed to speak. It is, 
therefore, more proper to say of a person 
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■who car neither hear nor speak, that he is 
"deaf and dumb," than that he is a "deaf 

To leave and to quil are often used as 
synonymous terms, though improperly ; (o 
■ieave implies a design of returning soon — fg 
^il, an absence of a long time, or forever ; 
as, in Shakespeare : — 

" the vei7 r»tB 

tngtiacd*ely had fuU U."~Ttmpiil, t., a. 

" I shall leave my house for a month before 
next autumn ; but I shall not be obliged to 
quit it until after Christmas." 

Strong and robust. These words are fre- 
quently misused ; a sirong man is able to 
bear a heavy burden, but not necessarily for 
a long time ; a robust man bears eontitiual 
fatigue with ease ; a strong man may be 
active and nimble ; while an e^icess of mus- 
cular development, together with a clumsi- 
ness of action, exclude these qualities from 
the robust man : — 

" Strani at > tower in hope, I cr? Amen t " 

Shawfiahc, Richard II., i., j. 
" For one who, Ihoush of droopiDE mien, bad yet 
From nature's kindlineaa received ■ frame 
Robml u ever rural labor bred." 

WoiDtwoaTH, EmrtloH. VI. 

To hear and to listen have e'ach distinct de- 



grees of meaning. To Hear implies no effort 
or particular attention. To listen impliei 
some eagerness to hear. An old proverb 
says ; " They that listen seldom hear any 
good of themselves." 

" Isaac Newton invented the law of gravi- 
tation " ; say, discovered. " Galileo discovered 
the telescope " ; say, invented. 

Ought and should both express obligation, 
but the latter is not so binding as the for- 
mer. " Children ought to love their parents, 
and should be neat in their appearance." 

" That bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turns." How often are precisely these wordi 
spoken ? They are improperly quoted from 
Shakspere, in " Hamlet," and correctly read 
as follows : — 



'■ That undist 



a whoae bonme 



" Whether he will or no ; say, not. The 
reason of this correction is clearly seen by 
supplying what is needed to complete the 
sense : Whether he will or will not. 

" The Danube empties into the Black 
Sea " ; say, floivs ; to empty means to make 
vacant ; no river can properly be called 
empty until it is entirely dried up. 

New York, N. Y. Walton Burgess. 



FORMS OF THOUGHT. 



The newer dictionaries reveal many new 
"words adopted from the spoken into the 
written language, — some slang, some local- 
isms, some conversationalisms, some "tech- 
nicalisms." Slang is commonly esteemed 
the voice of the masses, and therefore ( no 
better reason for the " therefore " ) is inele- 
gant. The fact is, however, that slang is a 
great feeder of the language, which dies at 
the bottom and lives at the top, like coral ; 
tor slang is vivid, terse, living, contagious, 
pat, full of red blood, and often comes for- 
"ward from the kitchen into the parlor, and 



there acquires polite manners and social rec- 
ognition. Modern magazine writers use 
contractions and vulgarisms, even in staid 
old essays, and no longer think of apologiz- 
ing in a phrase for such usage. But . 

It is no doubt a fact clear to every one 
that commercialism and merchandisable lit- 
erary stulT are giving direction to thought 
at this time. That is as much as to say that 
the business end of literary effort dominates. 
Conviction, zeal, research, and investigation 
are secondary. Such things bound up in 
merchandisable packages do not " take," are 
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not " eoad sellers," are a drug upon the 
market, become shopworn, and finally go to 
the book junk dealer. Literature ground 
out to "order" is like the music of the 
mandolin, pretty thin. Few nowadays hear 
"pencils walk," ^ if Charles Knight may be 
subprenaed to utter here his phrase. It is 
the clack of the mad-brained, hurry-footed 
typewriter, and the result is hard reading, 
though easy writing. 

To be a little more specific as to forms of 
thought, it may be stated that Schopenhauer 
laments the style of those who " coin new 
words and write prolix periods, which go 
round and round the thought and wrap it up 
in disguise." He likes neither those who 
"jot down their thoughts bit by bit, in short, 
ambiguous and paradoxical sentences, which 
apparently mean much more than they say," 
nor those who "hold forth with a deluge of 
words and the most intolerable diffuseness, 
as if no end of fuss were necessary to make 
the reader understand the deep meaning of 
the sentences, whereas it is some quite 
simple, if not actually trivial, idea." He says 
that "longest of all lasts the mask of un- 
intelligi^ility." Vagueness of manner argues 
vagueness of thought, he thinks. To save 
time and the wear and tear upon the reader, 
he advises the writer to give "the quintes- 
sence only, mere leading thoughts, nothing 
that the reader would think lor himself." 
For " many words to communicate few 
thoughts is everywhere the unmistakable 
sign of mediocrity." But '"a writer should 
never be brief at the expense of being clear, 
to say nothing of being grammatical." Care- 
less writing implies want of confidence of 
the writer in his subject, or a confession that 
little importance is attached to the question 
in hand, and is an "outrageous lack of re- 
gard for the reader," .\ writer should not 
"break up his principal sentences into little 
pieces, tor the purpose of pushing into the 
gaps thus made two or three other thoughts 
by way of parenthesis, — thereby uncon- 
sciously and wantonly confusing the reader." 
He decries sentences that are "rich in in- 
volved parentheses," and thus " interrupt 
what was begun to say." "inserting some 
quite alien matter," This, as Schopenhauer 



views it. is a bit of impertinence as great as 
the interruption of a person speaking. H& 
has nc> tolerance for a writer who breaks 
" up one phrase in order to glue in another." 
This he denominates stupidity. One should 
write as an architect builds. — who " sketches 
out his plan, and thinks it over down to its 
smallest details." 

There are some mediocre thinkers to-'day, 
who advise the author to sit down and write, 
and as he proceeds and his studies thereon 
enlarge they say he will become more en- 
thusiastic, and the fire will burn stronger on 
the altar of the heart ; the subject matter 
will fuse better, and the light of inspiration 
will be stronger. These mediocre advisers 
slate, with no want of assumption, that the 
advised will write better than when he is full 
of hi^i subject and coolly selects from his 
abundance what he desires to say. 

It is needless here tn caution any one 
against constructing patchwork stuff. And 
it is equally useless to remind any one 
aKainst reprinting dead matter and second- 
hand stuff. Only Christ can resurrect a 

.■\nd now, the literature of the hour is 
ephemeral, necessarily so since it but repre- 
sents the taste and spirit of this age. The 
next and the next ages, as all well know, 
judging by the lamp of the past, will have 
other and different standards of taste and 
spirit. The age in which we live is provin- 
cial, so to say, and hence peculiar to this day, 
and people, and taste. The next will have 
its desires and modes of mind, and they will 
be unlike ours, and these methods of 
thought in turn will be antiquated to the 
next approaching aye. Much of the so- 
called literature of the day will not survive. 
Practically speaking, it is stillborn. The lit- 
erature that is to be born out of the womb 
of time may be of giant stature, or it may be 
of enfeebled birth. The law of the survival 
of the fittest applied to literature, testing 
that suited to all men for all time, would 
hury most of that of the hour. 

Following up Schopenhauer's line of criti- 
cism, — though not a.s a muckraker with 
hysteria or a critic who has failed in litera- 
ture, — it may not be amiss to say some 
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things that signify that all roads do not lead 
to Rome. Much of the present-day litera- 
ture is mechanically correct enough, and yet 
is truly unlettered forms of thought, signifi- 
cant of a clumsy thinker, A word-monger 
may be classically able to put puny thoughts 
in gaudy raiment, and present iace-fringed 
phrases and embroidered remarks, with the 
pedantic mark upon them, but when summed 
up they are, after all, but mere frescoed 
wind. To talk on tiptoe is not evidence in 
itself of high thinking or enduring senti- 
ment. A literary contortionist can't infuse 
eternality into his work by gaining the repu- 
tation of being ab!^ to turn a fine phrase or 
a diaphanous quirk. Over-ripe culture and 
ful! understanding of the best literary stand- 
ards will not compensate for a painful dally- 
ing along with a pet thought that would bet- 
ter be dismissed in a business way in a keen 
sentence, A measured, mathematical tread 
of words, like the throbbing feet of a mov- 
ing division of the army — animating; but 
what of it ? A word-mason may lay up his 
literary structure, perfect as the bricks in a 
building, and affably and skilfully concede 
the studied unstudied efforts, as do the best 
litterateurs of the times, but nevertheless 
you know the walls look straight, cold, me- 
chanical, uncomfortable. — unnatural. It is 
not sufficient to pick up a waif of an idea, 
put trousers on it, coat, collar, tie, cuffs, 
stick a diamond pin in its dickey, put a rat- 
tan in its thin, pale, bloodless hand. 'and a 
boutonniere in its lapel, make a dude of it, 
pronounce il perfect, and turn it loose on an 
"unsuspecting public," thinking it is going 
to live forever. In the language of the 
bishop of th',- street-corner: "Nay, nay, 
Pauline ; not so ! " 

To be free from breaking Priscian's head 
in the hber?.ting of a swarm of halt-born 
ideas ; or be the creator of an orgie of 
sickly, writhi-ig thoughts 
ideas into plush-lined 
way to gain the .sphere of the literary im- 
mortals crowned with anemones. Such me- 
chanical precision may have in its cell struc- 
ture, or protoplasm, the dwarfing, dulling, 
stunting effect of a too-conscious sense o( 
the "carping critic." The charm of cheer- 
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s IS a very superii 
lor a multitude of sins. 

Style is both method and thought, both 
manner of language (or fashion of phrase- 
ology) and well-born athletic ideas. 

It has been said ; One who writes politics 
is supposed not to know anything, but one 
who writes an educational or a religious 
article or book must be a scholar indeed. 

The too old-maidish temper of modern lit- 
erature is not wholly deplorable, but forms 
of thought constructed behind screens and 
lace curtains, about plush carpets. Aphrodite, 
(he Queen of Sheba, Scheherezade, and 
about "what he said" and then "what she 
said" lack the nerve of outdoor flavor and 
masculinity, such as is found in " Tom 
Brown" at Rugby, or at Oxford, And, 
again, much of it smacks of the amateur in 
the use of words, of the fling of the pen- 
galloper (reporter). The sense may, too, 
be crowded and obscure, showing an un- 
skilled, immature pen. Or evidences of the 
word-mangier may grin through a muddy 
style and beclouded ideas. An untidy man- 
ner of private thinking will naturally dress 
its progeny slovenly, — perhaps the best it 
has, — resulting in a patchwork effect, a 
Joseph-coat appearance. 

It is well known that some of Scotfs' 
critics pointed out, with what they supposed 
a sort of infallible intuitive sense, the 
" labored " p.irts of some of his stories ; and 
that in his Journal he smiled at his all- 
knowing critics tor pronouncing "labored" 
what was in fact written as swiftly as his 
pen could gallop over the paper. 

An old rheumatic pencil has no prescrip- 
tive right, by reason of age, to imitate the 
Sage of Chelsea and belabor the public with 
aches and groans. Such an ogre pen has no 
message divine, for the reason that the 
words quarrci even on the nibs of the pen. 
Like spirits each crowding forward to be 
first to gain possession of the "medium," 
they have no new evangel to give a dying 
people. 

The Spectator and the Rambler are al- 
ready so far back that they afford little bene- 
fit to the stylist nowadays. 
EvAKEviLLB, Ind. F. A. Mytrs. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with hterary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles shonld be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

How differently different people look at 
the same things ! For example, the Phila- 



delphia Inquirer, noting the death of Miss- 
Martha Finley, says : " Drop a tear over the 
death of the author of the ' Elsie books.'' 
How many hundreds of thousands of girl* 
have made their lives better and happier by 
these simple, wholesome narratives I " On 
the other hand, the New York Times Sat- 
urday Review says: "With the 'Elsie 
books' the pious child of fiction^ whose 
chief part in life was to admonish her elders, 
seems likely to make a final exit from the 
stage, clearing it for the wholesome, human, 
unmanageable youngsters who make glad 
our days," and the New York Evening Post 
declares that Miss FinlCy created "the most 
odious child in fiction," and adds : " The 
■Elsie books' are destitute of humor, and 
are slushily sentimental ; Elsie herself is an 
impossible little prig who divides her time 
between snivelling and preaching," 

The fine art of "fine writing" is not en- 
tirely neglected. The Springfield Republi- 
can, for instance, lately had this para- 
graph : — 

" Out from tmder the shadows of the gray-brown 
rock of Gibraltar yesterday morning crept sixteeB 
great white ihipi, black gmake belching from thdr 
lunnels. the sharp commands of officers ringing from 
their bridges, and their bands moaning out the note* 
of ■ Home, Sweet Home.' " 

Quoting the paragraph, the Hartford 

Courant says : — 

" Or.'to put the fact in four words, the fleet tailed 
Saturday. Gray-brown rocks, like those ol other 
colors, usually cast shadows ; our warships are great 
and "hiie ; smoke is supposed to be black — that'a 
one of the nasty things about it — and funnels are 
made fo be belched from. How sham the commands 
of officers are and bow loud they ring, as alao- 
whether the bands moan, depend on the amount of 

This is not altogether just, although it is 
warranted to some extent. It all descriptive 
writing were reduced to bare statements of 
(act, it would tend to approach the baldness 
of a geometrical theorem or an algebraic 
solution. The descriptive writer should aim 
to be picturesque, but he should, of course^ 
avoid trite phrases and worn-out epithets, 
strivint; always to put original dashes in his 
word-picture that will produce the effect in » 
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distinctive way. Common sense should go 
hand in hand with inspiration, as it did not 
when some sentimental writer on the Inde- 
pendence { Kan, ) Reporter was moved by 
the romance of a moonlight night to this 
effusion : ~~ 

" Last night was a lympbonT in lilver ; a fairy 



from those who are not like us ; we differ 
with those who do not agree with us. To 
say : "I differ from you in opinion" is as 
wrong as it is to say : " He is different to 
his father in looks." — w. h, h. ] 

Is Mrs. Susan Marr Spalding still living? 

W. E. P. 

[ Mrs. Susan Marr Spaldine was born in 
Bath, Me.. July 4, 1841, and died in West 
Medford, Mass., March 12, 1908. — w. H. H. ] 



the wheeling stars and a dead plaoei, glowing with 
light. 'Twas a night of romance and unspokeo 
lhougbi9. Vague, inarticulate whisperings arose Irom 
shadowy porches, and the sound oi strolling iooCsleps 

night was a poppied vision, a perfume from Arcadjr." 

Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson, who 
has long occupied the chair of poetry and 
criticism in the University of Chicago, must 
have devoted quite as much time to the 
writing of poetry as to criticism. At all 
events, we are told that he has gathered into 
five volumes the best of his verses in epic 
and lyric fields. W. H. h. 
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QUERIES. 

Which is right, to say, " 1 differ with you " 
or "I differ from you," in the case of a dif- 
ference of opinion ? J. M. G. 

I " I differ with you " is (he proper phrase 
to express a difference in opinion. We differ 
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-W. E. Henley. 

That prince of triolet-writers, Austin Dob- 
son, points out that a triolet must consist of 
eight lines with two rhymes, the first pair of 
lines being repeated as the seventh and 
eighth, while the first is repeated as the 
fourth — "and this law," he explains, "is in- 
flexible." How easy it sounds, does it not ? 
The art of the triolet comes to us, like so 
many forms of old verse, from France. In 
fact, one Adenez-le-Roi, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, wrote "a" triolet that 
ran to 20,000 verses ! This is the first known 

Of English writers who have "gone in 
for" this form of verse-making, Mr. Dobson, 
Edmund Gosse, and Robert Bridges are the 
most eminent. The former contributed his 
■' Rose Leaves" series of triolets to tlje 
Graphic thirty years ago. Of these, the most 
charming is : — 

Rose kissed me lo-day. 
Will she kiss me to-morrow i 



But Ihe pleasure gives waj. 

Rose kissed me to-day — 
Will she kiss me to-morrow f 
Until Mr. Dobson wrote "Rose Leaves," 
nobody save Mr. Bridges had written triolets 
since Patrick Carey (A. D. 1651). Of the 
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few wriiton by Mr. Gosse, the followingj may 
be selected : — 

Happy, my life, lh« love you proffer. 



Hap 



I The 



Other modern writers who have composed 
pretty and engaging triolets include Justin 
Hunlly McCarthy, Cotsford Dick, Arthur 
Seymour, A, R. Ropes ("Adrian Ross"), 
and Norman Gale. Haddon Chambers notes 
the follnwing as being a very perfect speci- 
men of a triolet. He says that it was written 
by a yoimg Irishman named Daly, who was 
one of the gifted band of journalists asso- 
ciated with the early days of the Sydney Bul- 
letin : — 

■' filory 



[t the 



s lady. 



Aside frum his newspaper work, most of his 
writing has been in the nature of light con- 
tributions to Puck, Life, and other humorous 
publications. He has had numerous contri- 
butions in Short Stories, the Associated 
Sunday ^lagazines, the People's Magazine, 
Young's, the National Magazine, the Blue 
Book, the Scrap Book, the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, the Bohemian, the Gray 
Goose, and others. The incidents of " An 
Interrupted Journey" really occurred, prac- 
tically as outlined. Mr. McElravy prefers to 
base his stories, whenever possible, upon 
some fragment of real life, believing that by 
so doing he is more successful in getting a 
convincing effect, and at the same time has 
fresher situations to handle. He says he has 
found " breaking into " the magazines a very 
difficult task, but one that grows in its at- 
traction every year. If there is a royal road 
to authorship, he says, he never struck it, 
but in looking over some of his first efforts 
he is convinced that this really wasn't alto- 
gether the fault of the editors. 



Finally. Edmund Gosse kindly calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable triolet written by Henri 
de Croy in the thirteenth century : — 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Mary Barrett Howard, whose sketch, "In 
Search of Quiet," appeared in the People's 
Magazine for February, lives in Fredonia, 
N. Y., and has been writing for about tour 
years, chiefly for church papers and the 
newspapers, although she has had stories ac- 
cepted by the Youth's Companion, the De- 
lineator, the Designer, "and other magazines. 

Robert C, McElravy, whose story, "An 
Intcrruplcd Journey," was printed in Apple- 
ton's for February, was born in West Lib- 
erty, la.p in 1879, and for the last seven years 
has been in newspaper work in Denver, 



Florida Pier, the author of the story, 
" Your Mother's Moors,'' in Harper's Maga- 
zine for February, is on (he staff of the New 
York Evening Sun, where she conducts 
"The Woman Who Saw" column, and she 
also conducts "The Gender View" column 
in Harper's Weekly. Apart from these. 
Miss Pier has written many short stories, 
some nf which have appeared in the Century, 
Harper's, the Circle, and other magazines. 

R. C. Pitzer, whose story, "When Spring 
Comes," was printed in the People's Maga- 
zine for February, was born in Denver of 
pioneer parentage about thirty years ago, 
and spent much of hi.s boyhood in the hills 
with his father, who was one of the old and 
vanished breed of pioneer gold-hunters. He 
went to New York alter the Spanish war, 
where, he says, he lived on cornmeal for 
two years in the studios, and then retired in 
disorder "to the tall timber" to learn the 
A, B. C of literary art. He studied at home 
for four years, putting himself through a 
university course as well as he could, and 
then began again. He has now been a short- 
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story and verse writer for four years, selling 
his contributions to the People's Magazine, 
the Pacific Monthly, the Delineator, the Bo- 
hemian, the Argonaut. Out West, the Gray 
Goose, and about fifty other magazines, 
newspapers, and syndicates. Out West will 
publish Mr. Pitzer's first novel this summer 
as a serial, and the Pacific Monthly for 
March will contain one of his more ambi- 
tious attempts at story- telling. Mr. Pitzer 
confines himself for the most part to stories 
of the hill-folk — prospectors, miners, trap- 
pers, summer cottagers, and ranchers, whose 
lives have been more or less his own. He 
is spending the winter al Ocean Park, Calif., 
but he regards Denver as his home, and he 
hopes to spend next summer with pack 
burros and a friendly artist (if he can per- 
suade one to accompany him) among the 
Arizona deserts and New Mexican Pueblos. 

F. Roncy Weir, author of the complete 
novel, "The Shingle Weavers," in the 
People's Magazine for January, is a Seattle 
writer. Her novel, " A Romance of Rabbit 
Run," appeared in the July number of the 
same magazine, A serial by her, " The 
Hired Man," which ran through Farm, 
Stock, and Home, has been published in 
book form. She also has a story in "Tilli- 
cum Tales," a volume of short stories written 
by members of the Seattle Writers' Club, and 
has published a book called " BritomarC, the 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Caloe. — Hall Caine tells, in Appleton's 
Magazine for March, of his early literary 
struggles, and especially of the composition 
of his first novel, "The Shadow of a Crime." 

" When I began to think of a theme, I 
found four or five subjects clamoring for ac- 
ceptance. There was the story of the prodi- 
gal son, which afterward became 'The 
Deemster' ; the story of Jacob and Esau, 
which in the same way turned into ' The 
Bondman'; the story of Samuel and Eli, 
which after a fashion moulded itself finally 
into 'The Scapegoat.' as well as half a dozen 
Other stories, chiefly Biblical, which have 



since been written, or are still on the fore- 
head of the time to come. But my first fav- 
orite at that moment was a Cumberland 
legend. 

" Shall I ever forget the agony of the 
first efforts ? There was the ground to clear 
with necessary explanations. This I did in 
the way of Scott, in a long prefatory chap- 
ter. Having written the chapter, I read it 
aloud, and found it unutterably slow and 
dead. Twenty pages were gone, and the in- 
terest was not touched. Throwing the chap- 
ter aside, I began with an ale-house scene, 
intending to work back to the history in a 
piece of retrospective writing. The ale 
house was better, but to try its quality I read 
it aloud, after "the rainbow scene in 'Silas 
Mariier.' and then cast it aside in despair. A 
third time I began, and when the ale house 
looked loicrable, the retrospective chapter 
that followed it seemed fiat and poor. How 
to begin by gripping the interest, how to tell 
all and yet never stop the action — these 
were agonizing difficulties. 

" It took me nearly a fortnight to start 
thai novel, sweating drops of blood at every 
fresh attempt, 1 must have written the first 
half-volume four times, at the least. After 
that I saw the way clearer, and got on faster. 
At the end of three months I had written 
nearly two volumes, and then, in good 
spirits, I went up to London. 

■■My first visit was to the editor o( the 
Academy, His rapid mind saw a new op- 
portunity that was just the thing I wanted 
for my hero, and I was in rapture. But I 
was also in despair. To work this fresh in- 
terest into my theme, half of what 1 had 
written would need to be destroyed ! 

" It was destroyed, and for two months 
more I labored over it. Then I took my 
work down to Liverpool, and showed it to 
my friend. John Loveli, After he had read 

" ' I suppose you want my candid opin- 

■' ' Well, ye-s.- I said, 

'"It's crude," he said. 'But it only wants 
sub-editing,' 

" I took it back to London, began again 
at the first line, and wrote every page over 
again. At the end of another month the 
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story had been reconstructed, and was 
shorter by some fifty pages of manuscript. 
It had drawn my heart's blood to cut out my 
■best' passages, but they were gone, and I 
knew the book was better. After that I 
went on to the end and finished with a 
tragedy. Then the story was sent back to 
Lovell, and I waited for his verdict. 

" He offered one unfavorable criticism. 

" 'The death of your hero will never do,' 
he said. ' If you kill that man Ralph, you'll 
kill your book. What's the good ? Take 
no more than the public will give you to 
begin with, and by and by they'll take what 
you give them.' 

'■ It was practical advice, hul it went 
sorely against the grain. The death of the 
hero was the natural sequel to the story ; 
the only end that gave meaning, and inten- 
tion, and logic to its motif. I had a strong 
predisposition toward a tragic climax to a 
serious story. But all arguments went down 
before my friend's practical assurance, ' Kill 
that man, and you kill your book.' 

"With much diffidence I altered the catas- 
trophe and made my hero happy. Then, 
thinking my work complete, I asked Watts- 
Dunton ( the friend to whose wise counsel 
I owed so much in those days ) to read some 
'galley' slips of it. He thought the rustic 
scenes good, but advised me to moderate the 
dialect, and he propounded to me his well- 
known views on the use of patois in fiction. 

'■ ' It gives a sense of reality,' he said, ' and 
also has the effect of wit, but it must not 
stand in the way.' 

"The advice was sound. A man may 
know overmuch of his subject to write on it 
properly. So once again I ran over my 
story, taking out some of the 'nobbuts,' and 
the 'dustas,' and the ' wiltas,' 

■* ^fy first novel was now written, but I 
had still to get it published." 

D'Aoouoiio. — Professor Hans Barth de- 
scribes in the Berlin Tageblatt a visit he was 
privileged to pay Gabriele d'Annunzio — 
"privileged," because, as he says, it is easier 
to get near the Dalai Lama than near the 
most (amous of Italian authors. The pro- 
fessor, having been invited to tea, took the 
trolley at Florence, and soon reached Set- 



lignano, near which lies the poet's villa. 
" Cave canem et dominum " was the inscription 
he found on the gate ; and hardly had he 
got in, when some thirty greyhounds sur- 
rounded him, barking and howling ; but he 
safely got into the house. 71)e host showed 
htm all his rooms, each of them more or less 
of a library. Tea was served, with chocolate 
bonbons and cigarettes, " I never touch 
anything alcoholic," said the poet ; and 
when the professor asked if he did not think 
that Italy would be ruined if everybody ab- 
jured wine, he answered ; "Yes — and I do 
not wish to convert any one to my practice." 
He complained about the many absurd 
rumors printed in the newspapers about his 
sybaritic habits, " I get up at seven, take 
a bath and gymnastics, and a horseback ride. 
From ten till nine in the evening I work ; 
my meals I take at my writing table. It is 
owing to this way o( living that I feel so 
young," His novel, "Innocente," he wrote 
in three months and a half, buried in a de- 
serted monastery. " .\ peasant daily 
brought me bread, eggs, and fruit, and if 
any one approached I scared him away by 
firing my rifie." After finishing a book, he 
mingles for a time with the most frivolous 
circles, where the only talk is of sports, thus 
securing complete brain rest. — New York 
Evening Post. 

Speaking of his new tragedy, "Fedra," 
D'Annunzio said recently to a correspondent 
of the New York Times : " It took just 
seventeen days from the first wofd to the 
finish — seventeen days of intense work, in 
which I could not once leave the house. I 
slept during the day, rising at five P. M., 
dining, exercising, etc., and at nine was at 
my desk, where I stayed until nine the next 
morning, with at midnight and at two A. M. 
a short interniplion for a cup of bouillon. I 
have found this system to work so well that 
I shall pursue it with all other works. 

" You want to know how I came to think 
of ■ Fedra.' I had just had a rapid auto- 
mobile trip through Italy, and had returned 
with my brain full of lyrics, feeling that 
prose could not express my sentiments, and 
'Fedra' sprang up full horn, although I had 
thought much about her ten years ago. 
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"I have promised three works to Treves, 
my publisher, (or this year. One will be a 
modern drama called ' La Pieta.' It will 
have (our personages only, a mother, her 
daughter-in-law, and two brothers. It de- 
velops rapidly, and is full of violent emotion. 
I took my inspiration for this from Michel- 
angelo's 'La Pieti' in St, Peter's. While 
writing I must have always before me some- 
thing which personifies my idea and gives me 
inspiration. I shall work fifteen days with- 
out slopping, and hope In that time to finish 
it. I have also to produce 'Amaranta' and 
a romance called ' Forse, si ; forse, no.' 
(Perhaps, yes ; perhaps, no.) Besides these 
three, I have a drama called ' San Fran- 

MacquoM. — Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, 
aged eighty-five years, has just finished a 
novel which is awaiting publication, and is 
half-way through another. 

She has been writinst stories for nearly 
fifty years — indeed, she will celebrate her 
jubilee as an author in October — but her 
later works show no sign of failing power. 

" I did not begin to write until I was 
thirty-five," she told an Express representa- 
tive, " and then it was only because my hus- 
band urged me to do so. I had no confi- 
dence in my ability to write a book, and 
though I have written more than fifty books, 
the feeling of doubt and uncertainty was 
long in leaving me. 

" I began by sending contributions — short 
stories, afterward published in book form 
under the title ' Piccalilli ' — to the Welcome 
Guest and Once a Week. Then my husband 
persuaded me to write a novel. I called it 
'A Bad Beginning,' literally because I 
thought that it began badly." 

Mrs. Macquoid has written many books 
of travel, her husband as a rule supplying 
the illustrations. She has always been, and 
still is, much given to continental travel. 
A year ago she and her husband re-visited 
Normandy, of which they are very (ond. 
Next year, so this vigorous old lady says, 
she may re-visit Yorkshire, and travel in the 
East Riding, which will be almost new 
ground Co her. 

"I plan out all my books before setting 
a word of them down," she said. " For the 



most part I work with a typewriter, except 
in the more emotional passages. You can't 
be emotional with a typewriter ; and I con- 
fess that I put a good deal of sentiment into 
my books. For such an old woman I write 
really very frivolous books, I believe, 

" I work quite in a methodical way, and 
though I cannot always do eight hours a 
day as I used, I get through a great deal 
in the course of a day, particularly in the 
winter, when it is too cold to go out much. 

" In the course of my long period of 
authorship I have noticed the change that 
has taken place in the popular taste for 
novels. I think the people of to-day are 
more superficial than those of the generation 
for which 1 first wrote, and their character- 
istics are reflected in their taste." 

Mrs, Macquoid is particularly fond of his- 
torical novels — of which she has written not 
a few — and confesses to a passion tor the 
writings of Dumas. 

" Of my own books, I suppose ' Patty,' 
my best known, is my favorite, though she 
is so old now that I'm afraid she must be 
quite out of date. 1 think she first came out 
in '70 or '71. But I am very fond of 'At the 
Red Glove,' too. I received more money tor 
that than for any other book that I have 

Of the two books still to appear, " Molly" 
is a romance of the eighteenth century ; and 
"Suzanne's Marriage" is a story of French 
life — the history of a mariage de conve- 
nanci, — London Express. 

Stedman. — Linda Stedman's eight pages of 
biographical introduction to "The Poems of 
Edmund Clarence Stedraan " (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) are lull of interest. Sted- 
man's mother penned some memoirs, from 
the unpublished pages of which this passage 
is given : "He was a remarkably precocious 
child from birth, and a very strange one. As 
soon as he could speak he lisped in rhyme, 
and as soon as he could write, which was at 
the age of six years, he gave shape and 
measure to his dreams. When he was be- 
tween five and six years old, on being put 
to bed, he would get on his knees, bury his 
head in a pillow, and if told to lie down and 
go to sleep, would answer : ' Let me alone, 
please, the poetry is coming.' " Almost to 
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the last day of his life Stedman continued 
that service of advice and guidance which no 
young writer sought in vain, " Those who 
loved him best loved best of all the cordial 
gravity with which he took every manuscript 
thrust at him and set himself to see what 
could be done about it." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

That Ii Poetry? — Magazine' editors are 
favorite butts for the men and women whose 
masterpieces they have rejected. So there 
will be joy in the ranks of the unaccepted 
over ihe Westchester County Magazine's re- 
print ( with editorial comment ) of Professor 
William Herbert Carruth's popular poem, 
" Each in His Own Tongue." The poem, we 
are told, " was promptly rejected by such 
prominent magazines as the Century Maga- 
zine. Scribner's Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Cosmopolitan. Harper's Maga- 
zine, Lippincott's Magazine, the Arena, and 
WeClure's Magazine.'' It was accepted by 
the New England Magazine, and printed in 
November, 1895, " ft li^s been reprinted 
hundreds of times in America, Europe, and 
Asia. So much for the wisdom of those 
magazine editors," Here are three stanzas 
from this masterpiece : — 
■■ A fire misl and a planet. 



Now it is <|uite impossible for any culti- 
vated ear to accept this as poetry. Attempt 
to scan the lines, and you must give up in 
despair. Metrically the "poem" presents a 
hideous jog-trot of cacophonous consonants. 
Nor has it any inner beauty of meaning to 
redeem its metrical imperfections. It may 
have been reprinted " hundreds of times," 
but never, I will venture to affirm, in any 
maga;ine, either here or abroad, which aims 
to maintain a high standard of literary value. 
" So much tor the wisdom of those magazine 
editors !" — New York Herald, 

TritioB for Wtitiog'» Sake. — When the 
" best seller " can't do anything else to make 
himself interesting to a gaping world, he can 
at least talk about his " earnings," One of 
the tribe has recently been telling what these 
were in his early days, and, looking back 
upon them from the apex of a career wtiicb 
has long been richly upholstered, he shud- 
ders at the "stiff struggle" which he had to 
make on a beggarly $1,500 a year. Where- 
upon the London Bookman asks a number 
of popular novelists to describe the agonies 
of their apprenticeship to letters. They re- 
tort, in general, that they didn't agonize so 
prodigiously, and, in any case, they can't 
understand why an author should n't consider 
himself "on velvet" with an annual income 
of $1,500. What is most interesting, how- 
ever, about these confessions is that they are 
nearly all marked by the right feeling dis- 
closed in this note of John Oxenham's : — 

■■ I took 10 writing of a nighi aa an »]let»tive 
( please <in noi lei your proofreader make it alter- 
native ! ) <o Ihe dull Rrind ol business life, and I 
wrote for the sheer pleasure of escape into a new 
world of my own invention, where I could. 10 some 
culenl. al all events, have things a little bit ray own 
«ay. I was not writing for bread and cheese, but for 



Is there any other rati 
o embark upon the lit< 



lal spirit in which 
ary career ? Fell 
:s inexorably com- 
plicate the situation. The late George Gis- 
sing, for example, had hardships fairly forced 
upon him. Rut these only deepened his 
,>-tn,'-c rif the danger of mixing thoughts of 
writing with thoughts of bread and cheese. 
Here is his warning : "With a lifetime of 
dread experience behind me, I say that he 
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who encourages any young man or woman to 
look for his living to ' literature ' commits no 
less than a crime." — New York Tribune. 

Writing ai a PTof(«ion. — John O'Hara Cos- 
grove, editor 01 Everybody's Magazine, 
looks at Che Drofession of story-writing in 
America through very rose-colored spec- 
tacles when he says, in the New England 
Magazine : — 

" A good story is worth from $io to $i,ooo, 
determined by its length, its value, and the 
reputation of the writer. The authors who 
have made a public of their own through 
their books are paid a higher rate than those 
whose reputation has not extended beyond 
the magazine field. The writers of whom this 
is true average from $io,000 to Jzjo.ooo a 
year. The less successful average from $4,000 
to $8,000, But there are other compensa- 
tions than mere dollars and cents for the 
writer. He is his own master ; he labors 
when and where he pleases ; and he has the 
satisfaction of the artist in his work. As 
to fame : he has the recognition of his craft 
rather than that of society at large ; for art 









PrclentiouE Wrillng. — "The straining and 
preciosity thai infect so much of our current 
literary production" are vigorously attacked 
by the Chicago Dial — thus : — 

" From the use of words for the conceal- 
ment of thought to their use for the con- 
cealment of its absence is an easy step, and 
one that seems to be taken by extraordinary 
numbers of writers at the present time. 
How else should the voracious printing 
presses be fed with 'copy,' or the artless 
public get its intellectual breakfast food ? 
The appetite of the masses may, of course, 
be served with commonplace thoughts and 
sentiments garnished with the tissue-paper 
ornaments of commonplace rhetoric, and 
their case has thus been disposed of in ail 
ages. But just above the level of the masses 
there Is a stratum of readers who demand 
some touch of distinction in the product set 
before them. Fortunately, a sham distinc- 
tion is sufficient for their needs, and they 
think brummagem quite as good as gold. 
These give to the pretentious writer, who 
has nothing to say, but many ingenious ways 
of saying it, the opportunity for which he has 
been seeking, and he sets bravely out to win 
with his pen the plaudits that may be thus 
cheaply got." 



The fashion in which this writer arranges 
his "' thoughts " is thus set forth by the 
Dial : — 

"Among his methods are the employment 



of I 



that 



' be 



and bold ellipses that permit 
several guesses for each meaning. Some- 
times he acquires a reputation for great 
subtlety of thought by the use of qualifying 
clauses, and puts so many of them into a 
sentence that when it is ended one wonders 
what it started out to say. Sometimes he 
indulges in reckless figurative language, that 
he may be credited with great powers of 
imagination.- Still again, he darkly hints that 
his writing is symbolical, and will reveai a 
precious inner significance to those who 
penetrate its verbal veil. This is a particu- 
larly fetching trick, because anybody can find 
symbols in anything by looking hard enough, 
so each investigator may feel sure that he 
has discovered the right ones, and admire his 
own acumen with all the naive satisfaction of 
an intellectual Jack Horner. Finally, if all 
these devices fail to bring the writer a fol- 
lowing, he may resort to paradox, for para- 
dox, if only startling enough, is unfailingly 
effective. Let him deny all self-evident 
propositions as a matter of principle, declare 
the wildest of absurdities to be the most ob- 
vious of truths, turn all current ideas topsy- 
turvy, posing throughout as the one normal 
thinker in a mad world, and he will soon 
enjoy a very pretty reputation as a philoso- 
pher. Examples of how the thing has been 
done will come to the mind of every reader 
of current fashionable literature.'' 

Getting aGood Literary Style. — The elements 
of a good literary style are said by 
rhetoricians to be' clearness, force, and 
beauty. Many attain the first ; some the first 
two ; but few show all the graces of a 
charming English style. No doubt there is 
much difference in natural aptitude ; but 
many cases prove that often the grace o( a 
good style is not a gift, but something which 
has been gained by care and well-directed 
effort. The style of Frank T. Bullen, the 
author of "The Cruise of the Cachelot,"' is 
remarkable, in view of the fact that he was 
without the advantages of a good education. 
But the secret of it is that when he ran 
away and became a sailor, on the ship was 
a small library of standard books. No one 
read them but he ; but in the long days of 
the voyage he read and re-read the volumes 
of Scott, and other standard writers, and, as 
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he says : " That was all the English style I 
knew." He was steeped in correct English. 
. The Gettysburg address o( Abraham Lin- 
coln will always be a classic of English style, 
and the method in which he attained the 
ability to write it was forced upon him by 
his early poverty. He had Eew books, and 
used to waik long distances to borrow a 
.good book when he heard of one. At home 
he had but little money to buy writing paper, 
and he was accustomed to put the contents 
of the books he read into propositions. 
These he would write out on' the wooden 
shovel, and then erase every unnecessary 
word in order to get them in the shortest 
■form. He then transferred them to paper 
for safe keeping, and in this way gained his 
wonderful power of literary clearness and 
condensation. It is told of Phillips Brooks, 
that when he was a student in Harvard Col- 
lege, his chum tried to get him interested in 
athletics, but it was his custom, when his 
chum went out to the games, to spend the 
time writing essays in words of one syllable. 
To this practice he owed his clear and force- 
ful style as a preacher and writer. We hap- 
pen to know that President George E. 
Horr, of the N'ewton Theological Institution, 
when a student in Brown University, wrote 
out the kind of words used by Macaulay in 
his celebrated paragraph on the Roman 
Catholic church, and then practiced writing 
paragraphs' on various subjects, with the 
words in corresponding order, nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, verbs, and so on. No doubt 
the elegant and impressive style for which he 
is admired is largely due to this practice. 
Things dashed off on the spur of the mo- 
ment are not those which live, but those 
wrought out with toil. —The Watchman. 

Eneli*f> M Sb( It Wrote.— An amateur his< 
torian is responsible for this : "All along 
the ever-flowing stream of history you can 
discern the silent footprints of the crowned 
heads of Europe 1" The village reporter, on 
the death of the village poet : "That daunt- 
less pen shall write no more, for its eyes are 
closed forever." From the speech of a ris- 
ing young politician : " The fierce light of 
.public opinion shall dog their footsteps until 
it strangles them. Then shall they swallow 



the bitter pill and drink its very dregs." 
Advice and warning from a successful man 
of business to a gathering of young people : 
" Every rung in the ladder of success ia 
paved with slippery stones, on which onljr 
the clear head and the steady hand can retain 
their footing." The fearless suffragette was 
addressing a meeting of mere men. She had 
graphically related to them the fascinating 
story of the strenuous struggle the ladies 
had made for that most priceless of posses- 
sions, a vote — how every obstacle had been 
conquered, and victory was at last in sight. 
" We have now," she shrieked, " almost 
crossed the trackless desert, and the harbor 
lights are stretching out their arms to greet 
us ! ■' — T. P.'s Weekly. 

Flnancitl BegianlnE* of Authors. — Hall 
Caine's statement that he received only $855 
for the first novel he wrote was received 
with some amusement among English novel- 
ists, who straightway volunteered confi- 
dences as to their receipts for first works. 

Edgar Jepson, whose "Lady Noggs " has 
run into many editions, made just $10.40 on 
his first two books. John Oxenham's first 
efforts brought him $125. 

Cutcliffe Hyne tells that he worked for six 
years before he made $750 a year, and the 
general opinion is that, compared with his 
brother novelists, Hall Caine's "stiff 
struggle" for glory was really a primrose 
path of affluence. — New York Sun. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



lesia following the name — the amouiit 
ach case [he price of the periodical with 
poiiaie oddtd. Unless a price is Biven, the 
must be ordered from the ptibtiotioa 
iders who send to the pablishers of the 
indeied for copies containing the articlei 
in Ihe list will confer a (avot if ther wiU 

I's "Hekiv Vni." Iliuitraled. J. 
rolllns. Harpir's Magaiint (38 c. ) tor 
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IH. Illustrated. Edna 
. 0. ) for Mirch. 

, G. Suoley Hall. 
ApfUlfi'i ( iB c.) lor March. 

My Sio.y. VII. - Literary Beginnings. Hall 
Caine. AfplcHw't C i8 c. ) for March, 

BuiNS, THE Poet of Dehockacv. Hamilton 
Wricht Mabic. North Amtrican RniUw C 38 c. ) lor 
March. 

The Cvoluiioh or Diahatic Tichhique. Archi- 
bald Henderson. Nonh Amiricm Reviiai ( 38 c. ) ior 
March. 

VV'EitiNO AS A Fine Art. Georsc Philip Knapp. 
forum C j8 c. ) lor March. 

The Fostv Ibiiortals. Brander Matthews. 
Af»i.i.7'i for March. 

The Cabtoonists or the Middle West. Kaymond 
Roy Ot3on. Bahemiat lor March. 

RoBEBt BoHNii. Joel Benion. Alcotm lor March. 

•Gr«Iman. Piarsmi Magasint for Match. 

TnE SuuuEB HouE OF Mabcaket Delahd. 
Leonard Barrow. Cimnlry Lift in Amtrita lor March. 

A Geouf or Harvard Poets. With ponraHs of 
George Cabot Lodge. Joseph Trumbull Stlckney, 
William Vaughn Moody, George Santayana, and 
Percy ^lacKaye. Hart-Brd Cradtati^ ifofiUHW 
< 78 c. > for March, 

Reviving a Lancuace. Thi Auihor (London) 



Tee Con 



1 t « c. ) for Feb- 



R, Taylor. Zim'i Herald { c, ) for February 3. 

WiLLiAU Mathews. LL.D. With portrait Watch- 
•fion for February 18. 

Catulle MendSs. Ouilook (13 e. ) for Febru- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

Kipling is not passing the winter in South 
Africa this year. Instead, he went to the 
Alpine village of Engelburg, where he is 
working on a book and spending spare hours 
in ski-ing and tobogganing. It is reported 
-that the region about Engelburg will serve 
as a background tor the story in hand. 



F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, will publish 
next month his " Recollections of Seventy 
Years." As the last of the founders of the 
famous Concord School of Philosophy, and 
as the friend, often the literary executor, of 
such men as Emerson, Thoreau. Alcott, and 
John Brown, Mr, Sanborn has at his com- 
mand a wealth of hitherto unknown material. 
The work is divided into two volumes, one 
devoted to his political and the other to his 
literary life. 

" Henrik Ibsen : The Man and His Plays," 
by Montrose Moses, is published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York. 

Edgar Allan Poe matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia February 14, 1826, and 
in commemoration of the centenary of his 
birth, the university has issued a sumptuotis 
volume, edited by Professor James A. Har- 
rison, and published by the Putnams, giving 
full and ungarbled copies of the last letters 
written by Poc to Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 

"The Raven," by George Hazelton, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co,, :s the love 
story of Edgar Allan Poe, told in novel form. 

For several years one of the standard text- 
books in college courses on versification has 
been " Specimens of English Verse," by Pro- 
fessor Raymond M. Alden, of Leland Stan- 
ford University. Now a new book by Pro- 
fessor Alden, "Introduction to Poetry," is 
announced by Henry Holt & Co. This will 
be a discussion of the theory of poetry, more 
comprehensive in treatment than the author's 
previous volume, and will deal not only with 
the technical metric sub-divisions, but also 
with the various classes of poems,* and with 
the problems of the inner nature of poetry. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton is preparing not 
only a volume of " Reminiscences of D. G, 
Rossetti and William Morris at Kelmscott," 
but a volume which, under the title of "The 
Renascence of Wonder," will give a critical 
account of the romantic movement, and a 
book discussing " Shakespeare's Adequacy to 
the Coming Century." 

A study of Walt Whitman by Professor G. 
R, Carpenter, of Columbia, is to be added to 
the English Men of Letters Series. 
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Miss Constance Hill has written a book, 
entitled " Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle 
in the Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon." 
The experiences of Miss Edgeworth during 
her visits to Paris in the first twenty years 
of the last century were often interesting, 
and Miss Hill has devoted herself to that 

'■ The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman," the in- 
ventor of phonography, by Alfred Baker, has 
been published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, 

Mrs. Ethel Romanes has written to the 
New York Herald to say that the only life 
of her husband, G. G. Romanes, was written 
by herself, and that the late Miss Yonge 
never wrote anything about him. 

The lale M, Brunetiere's "Histoire de la 
Litterature Fran^aise Classigue" will prob- 
ably be completed from notes and plans left 
in his desk. .\ third part has just appeared. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun has jtist written 
his autobiography, under the title, "Dan to 
Beersheba." 

Professor Charles Macaulay Stuart, D. D., 
has been elected editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate { Chicago ), to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Dr. D. D. 
Thompson. 

The first number of a monthly magazine 
entitled Travel and Exploration was issued 
in Jannary by Wetherby & Co., 326 High 
Holborn, London, S. Carter Gilmore, fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Societv, Is the 
editor. 

The Englishwoman is a new monthly jour- 
nal to be published in England, and "in- 
tended to reach the cultured public and 
bring before it in a convincing and moderate 
form the case for the enfranchisement of 
women." There will be articles by experts 
on trades in which women are engaged, 
stories, art criticisms, contributions in 
French, and translation? from the German 
and the Italian. The committee of manage- 
ment consists of Lady Frances Balfour, Lady 
Strachey, Miss Cicely Hamilton, and Mrs. 
Grant Richards. 
The Forum now prints poetry and fiction. 



Short Stories becomes a " large-print " 
magazine with the March issue. Its object is 
to save the " tailing eyesight of the nation." 
A Parisian literary journal has just 
founded a prize of 3,000 francs, 10 be awarded 
by a jury of Academicians for the best novel 
by a young author produced during the past 
two years. The prize is lo be given annually, 
in order to encourage the writing of the 
novel in France. 

A publishing house of Moscow promises a, 
complete edition of the works of Tolstoy, 
numbering about twenty-five volumes. 
Hitherto a complete edition has not been 
possible, owing to the censorship and the 
difficulties in paying royalties. Under the 
arrnngements of the publishers, royalties to 
the amount of $250,000 will be paid in annual 
installments of $25,000. This edition is said 
to have the approval of Premier Stolypin. 

Martha Finley died at Elkton. Md., Janu- 
ary ,10, aged eighty-one. 

Grover Flint died at Newport News, Va., 
January 31, aged forty-one. 

John Gilmer Speed died at Mendham, 
N. J., February 5, aged fifty-five. 

Catulle Mendes died near Paris February 
7. aged sixty-seven. , 

Russell Sturgis died in New York Febru- 
ary II, aged seventy-two. 

James MacArthur died in New York Feb- 
ruary 11, aged forty-two. 

William Mathews died in Boston Febru- 
ary 14. aged ninety-one. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright died in Worces- 
ter, Mass.. February 20, aged sixty-eight. 

John Boyd Thacher died at Albany Feb- 
ruary 24. aged sixty-one, 

Abram English Brown died at Bedford, 
Mass., February 25, aged sixty years. 

Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, D. D.. died in 
Broukiyn February 26, aged eighty-seven. 

Emmanuel Poire { - Caran d'Ache " ) died 
in Paris February 26, aged fifty-one. 

James .\. LeRoy died at Fort Bayard, 
N. M., February 28, aged thirty-four. 

Riiy Fnrrell Greene died recently, aged 
thirty-five. 
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EiiTM»HTHiBa>TDNPD«r-»nctA>iicaNB-ciABt«jkiiiiATTiii. Chinese than superstition, something which 

— is not necessarily the predicate of are ; as, 

CONTEXTS: i-agi "Chinese not only are superstitious, but 

CoiiHON Ebbobs IN WsiTiKo Coa«mcTBD.— III. they persecute those who do not put faith 

Wallon Buricss 49 j^, Conlucius." 

ExTBBKAL Nature lit Bqqtt's *' Lady or the -h, .r- r .1 tir 

Laie." Emma Y«,«gim, jo ^^""^^ ^^^ serophtms, for the plural of 

Editokial jj seraph, but seraphim ; the same rule holds 

The New Copyright Law jj with chrrubims. Cherubs and ^eraphs are 

"Newspaper English" Editid sj proper plurals, suitinfi; a familiar style of 

■"'1^':^' Tf^ A* J 'f-,1 ', ' '„' " speaking or writing, while cherubim and sera- 

.^rnold M. Anderson, 53 — Charles R. ,. , j . ■ j- -c j 

Bamca, S3 - D. C, Lawless, s]-Peicivat '"""" "= *0 be used only in more dignified 

Sheldon R^dsdale. sj — Roscoe Gilmoie Stotc, and solemn discourse. 

H — Eleanor Stuart m "The most eminent scholars will, on some 

^"wilki> '^Com«s.''M - G'^nst?v°"lau;.;, " sj - " P"'"'"' ''''^" ""'""^ ""' "'"'""'' " ' ^^^^ ""^"^ 

Olivet Goldsmith. 56-Catiille Mendes. 56- themselves. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, 56 -James Whit- "I found him better than I expected to 
comb Riley, 57 -Robert Louis Slevenion, ■ have found him" ; say, to find him. 

Ccbhht°l™!Iv''to;.« ■.'.■.■.■.■.'.■.■. % '"Seven lads were present, and he gave 

Room (or' Business Fiction,' s8 — A Sugge*.' them all a book"; say, gave them each a 

tlve LiterBiy Coincidence, 5B — Compensa- book. All refers to a number of persons or 

lions of Novel Wriiinff, S9-The PUy and things taken collectively, as one body ; each 

Wri.«r^L-Eierno^Abb7i?s%M«*"i- "^^"'^ " ^^^ individual, separately eonsid- 

— The Story o' a Plol, 61 — Parody .... fii *''**'■ 

LiTEBABv Abticles IN PERIODICALS Si Be careful to use ihe hyphen correctly ; It 

News abd Notes 61 joins compound words, and words broken by 

the ending of a line. The use of the hyphen 

COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING will appear more clearly from the followinu 

CORRECTED —III example : "many colored wings" means many 

_ wings which are colored ; but " many-cahrcd 

" He is a person vrho I respect greatly" ; wings" means "wings of many colors." 

say, whom. " Be careful who you trust " ; " Every child should obey their parents " ; 

whom you trust. say, his parents. The pronoun must agree 

The word-nn/y is often wrongly placed in with the noun in number, etc. 

the sentence, and made to express an idea " Too free an indulgence in luxuries entrvale 

which is not designed to be conveyed. " Not and injure the system " ; say, enervates and 

only Chinese are superstitious," implies that injures, etc. The plural, luxuries, standing 

Others besides the Chinese are superstitious, directly before the verb (which should be 

"Chinese are not only superstitious," implies enervates, in the singular), deceives the ear. 

that in addition to being superstitious, they Errors of this kind are very common, though 

have some other characteristics. "Chinese a moment's thought would correct them. 

not only are superstitious," leaves room for The verb must agree with its subject in per- 

something still further to be implied of the son and in number ; if the noun is in the 
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so 

singular, the verb that belongs to it must 
also be in the singular. 
"This will serve as a preventative" ; say, 

frei'etttive. 

"A summer's morning," should be, A sum- 
tner morning. 

" Equally as well," is a very common ex- 
pression, and a very incorrect one ; the ad- 
verb of comparison, " as," has no right in 
" Equally well," " Equally 
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" Equally dear," should be the con- 
; and if a complement be necessary 
in the phrase, it should be preceded by the 
preposition " with," as, " The wall was 
equally high with the former one," " The 
goods at Smith's are equally dear with those 
sold at the shop next door," etc. " Equally 
the same " is tautology. 

Walton Burgess. 
New Yo»i, N. Y. 



EXTERNAL NATURE IN SCOTT'S "LADY OF THE LAKE." 



Descriptions of natural scenery and allu- 
sions and imaitery drawn from the same 
source are as profusely scattered through 
" The Lady of the Lake " as is the heather 
over the Scottish highlands where the story 
is laid. They supply the atmosphere of the 
poem. Through them the verse breathes 
the freedom of the mountains, the purity of 
their lakes, the wildness of their torrents, 
the fragrance of their roses. In the latter 
part of the poem, wh'ere the scene changes, 
this imagery is dropped. But wherever the 
action is in the highlands, such descriptions 
and images adorn and beautify. 

There are no generalities ; each object is 
individualized ; all are true to the highlands. 
There are no mountains ; but Benvoirlich's 
summit catches the first red ray of the morn- 
ing, a glimpse is given of " the wild 
heaths of Uam-Var" and "the bold cliffs of 
Benvenue.'' There are no trees ; but oak, 
ash, and pine all show their own character- 
istics, also " mountain fir with bark un- 
shorn," 



; each 



■' When 



willow 



With Iheir long fibers swept the (round." 

There are no flowers ; only harebell, 
heather, clematis, wild rose. No birds fly or 
sing ; the owlets start, the "lark's shrill fiCe 
may come," "the bittern sounds his drum," 
the "wild duck's brood" appears upon the 
lake. The boar, the stag, the wolf, the wild- 



cat, the elk, the bison, the ol 

in his own fashion ; they are animal, not 

human, and each is himself. 

Broad landscapes are seldom presented, 
but single objects, painted with the brush of 
the impressionist. A line, a phrase, often a 
single word, sets forth vividly to the 
imagination a movement or an expres- 

" Like heathbird, when the hawks pursue." 

" Now eve, with weslem shadows long, 
Floated on Katrine bright and strong," 
On Loch Katrine the poet's thought loves 
to dwell. Of her ever-changing beauty once 
and again he catches a glimpse : — 



" No Kan 



:. her 1 



The mou 
Benvenu< 


. back Ihe shaggy bank, more true." 

ntain eagle soared from the clifls of 


'■An. 


A. high in middle heaven reclined. 



d the 



i shadow at 
arblers of tl 



Again, this is the " lonely lake." 

Of Loch Katrine Scott has painted three 
complete pictures, every one an exquisite bit 
of art, a charming medallion, portraying a 
mood of the lake. She dazzles imagination 
when she is first presented in all the splendor 
of sunset, with surface 

" One burnished sheet ol living gold," 

the islands and indented shore line glorious 
in purple, while to the north towers Ben-an, ' 
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Tugged and treeless, and on the south stands 
" huge Benvenue " wild with its mountain 
forest. In the third canto the lake is shown 
resting calm In the restrained joy of the 
dawn. On her trembling bosom lie white 
■water-lilies. All around the grass is dewy, 
and overhead the sky is flecked with clouds, 
and everywhere animate life is astir. From 
sky, and fern, and shrub are heard the note 
■of lark, and speckled thrush, and cushat 
dove. Once more, in the minstrel's descrip- 
tion of the battle, the lake is painted. In 
the twilight, on the eve of the conflict, a 
glimpse is caught of her waters inky black 
teside " ([ray Benvenue " and beneath a 
scowling heaven. A little later the light- 
ning's flash shows her waters lashed to fury 
by the wind, while the storm pours down. 

Canto I opens with a brief invocation, in 
which Nature seems sad in sympathy over 
the decay of minstrelsy. In sharp contrast 
with this opening note is the ioyousness of 
the canto, and the gladsome spirit is intro- 
duced chiefly through the use made of ex- 
ternal nature. The whole atmosphere is 
■quivering with light ; sound is everywhere, 
and its echoes unceasing ; stir, movement, 
energy, life abound. 

Almost all of the first half oE this canto is 
■occupied with external nature, and a special 
use is made of it there in preparing the way 
for the introduction of the characters. First 
comes the chase, with its quick shifting of 
scene, the prominence of rugged features of 
the landscape, loud sounds, frequent echoes, 
vigorous movement, energy of animal life. 
All this is a prelude, supplying the feeling, 
the mood in which to receive the hero, the 
strong, bold hunter-knight. His coming is 
followed by an interlude in quiet strain. 
The eye is suffered to dwell among the 
mountain peaks glowing with sunset light ; 
it lingers upon the wild flowers and the 
sturdy trees of the uplands ; it traces the 
threads of tiny streams until they widen into 
broad channels ; at last it rests upon Loch 
Katrine flooded with the glory of purple and 
gold. Into this scene glides in her little 
skill the heroine, a pure, shy maiden, radiant 
in all the beauty and grace of her noble 
lineage and her sylvan surroundings. So is 






the hero prepared to receivi 
the reader. 

External nature is less prominent in the 
third canto than in the first, but a close 
parallel in its use may be traced. The tnood 
of Nature intensifies that of the characters 
and the action. ■Here, however. Nature is 
mournful, at times savage. She shows tear- 
drops in dew. the yew growing above a chief- 
tain's grave, the " summer-dried fountain," 
"the leaves that are searest." She causes 
us to listen while the song of the gay 
warblers is hushed by tear ot the bird o£ 
prey, or the eagle screams in exultation over 
the impending battle, or " the midnight 
wind" blows "wild and dread." She gives 
visions of "black clilfs," struggling torrents, 
gray mist whose changing shapes suggest 
uncanny images. 

The opening picture of Loch Katrine in 
the soft light of dawn corresponds to the 
more splendid one of the same mountain 
lake at sunset in the (irst canto. That has 
been spoken of as an interlude preparing 
the mind for the coming of " the lady of 
the lake." So now the calm joy of this 
lonely lake- is a prelude, emphasizing by its 
contrast the restless figure of the savage 
chieftain, who is presented in his impatience 
as the leading character of this canto. 

In Canto I the rapidity of the chase was 
suggested by the quick shifting of the scenes 
presented, and its extent by the number of 
these scenes. So in Canto III the speed of 
the war messengers is imaged in a similar 
way, and the length of their running, as well. 
But in the chase the more striking features 
of the larger landscape were evident, the 
mountain, the lake, the swollen river, the 
level moor. Here the runners see little be- 
sides the path before them, and the reader 
looks with their eyes upon steep hill, diffl- 
cuh crag, "trembling bog," and raging tor- 

The nature imagery of the "Coronach" 
lends a wild beauty to the scene ot mourning 
for the mountaineer. Indeed, no small part 
of the beauty and charm of " The Lady of 
the Lake " is derived from the varied, yet al- 
ways sympathetic, nature touches. * 

VnTDu, Calif. Emma Youngiovt. 
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WILLIAM H. HILLS, . . Editor. 



expression, "That's another story." Sterne 
used it. he says, in the seventeenth chapter 
of " Tristram Shandy," and other people 
knew it before KiplinB was born. It was 
Kipling, however, who made the phrase a 
household word, and people will continue to 
say : "But that's another story, as Kipling 
says," with never a thought of Sterne. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

' A writer in "Notes and Queries" says 
that Kipling is erroneously credited with the 



Keats wrote to Haydon in a letter lately 
sold in London : " I have come to this reso- 
lution : never to write for the sake of writ- 
ing or making a poem, but from running over 
with my little knowledge or experience 
which many years of reflection may perhaps 
give me." If all books were written in ac- 
cordance with this principle, there would be 
fewer of them and more would be worth 
reading. 

The new copyright law enacted by Con- 
gress in the closing hours of the recent ses- 
sion, and approved March 4, will go into 
effect July I, 1909. Its most important pro- 
vision is the extension of the period of re- 
newal of a copyright from fourteen to twenty- 
eight j-ears, thus making the whole life of a 
copyright fifty-six years, if it is renewed 
when the first period of twenty-eight years 
expires. This provision applies to existing 
copyrights. Application for renewal must 
be made within a year before the expiration 
of the copyright. Under the new law, copy- 
right may be secured for all the "writings" 
of an author, using the word in its most 
comprehensive meaning, including lectures, 
sermons and addresses, compilations, 
abridgments, adaptations, arrangements, 
dramatizations, translations and works re- 
published with new matter, and also includ- 
ing dramatic-musical compositions, repro- 
ductions of works of art, prints, and pic- 
torial illustrations. The foreign author is 
given a period of sixty days in which to 
make his publishing arrangements in 
America without endangering his copyright. 
The holder of a copyright has the exclusive 
right to translate the copyrighted work into 
other languages or dialects, or make any 
version thereof, if it be a literary work ; to 
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dramatize it if it be a n on -dramatic work ; 
to convert It into a novel or Other non- 
dramatic work if it be a drama ; to arrange 
or adapt it i( it be a musical work ; to de- 
liver, perform, or represent the copyrighted 
work in public for profit ; and to make rec- 
ords or other instruments for reproducing it 
mechanically. The publisher of a book must 
make affidavit that the mechanical work of 
making the book was done in the United 
States. Entry of printed title before publi- 
cation will no longer be required. To secure 
a copyright (or any work in the United 
States two copies bearing the copyright 
notice must be deposited with the Librarian 
of Congress not later than the day of publi- 
cation here or abroad. The fee (or copy- 
right will be $1 in each case, and fifty-cent 
fees for entry without certificate will no 
longer be accepted. The new law will be 
printed in full in the May Writer. 

W. H. H. 

"NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 

Ex-Mayor Maisball B. I Ex-Mayor Marshalt B. 
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ing a mining man by profession, and actively 
engaged in developing mining property, he 
has had exceptional opportunities for study- 
ing the characters of the hills and learning 
of incidents which work up well in fiction, 
and " A Counterfeit Presentment " is but 
one of a number of Western stories of his 
which have been appearing in various peri- 
odicals within the last two years. Mr. An- 
derson has been roaming about the West 
extensively for the last three years, visiting 

writing a Western book which he hopes to 
have finished in six months or so. His time 
for writing is somewhat limited, but he says 
he knows of no other calling so fascinating, 
provided one does not depend on it for a 
living. Incidentally, he boasts of being the 
owner of a self-made collection of nearly 
2.500 rejection slips. 

Charles R. Barnes, whose story, " Mrs. 
Sweeney's Vengeance," in McClure's for 
^fa^ch. is the forerunner of a series to ap- 
pear in the Popular Magazine, and also of 
a novelette which he intends to bring out, 
is a Cleveland man now living in New York. 
His work has been writing topical verse for 
the newspapers, most of it being used by the 
New York World and the Sun. He was also 
at one time an editorial writer and para- 
grapher on the World. Occasionally he 
would contribute verses and stories to vari- 
ous periodicals, but he did not take that part 
of his work seriously until the appearance of 
this Sweeney story, when editors began writ- 
ing him letters and asking for stories. Since 
then he has sold much matter that had been 
widely refused before. Puck and Judge have 
published a good deal of his humorous verse. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Arnold M. Anderson, whose short story, 
"A Counterfeit Presentment," was pub- 
lished in Short Stories for March, began 
writing when he was a college student, and 
during the past twelve years he has had pub- 
lished in the various magazines, newspapers, 
and other periodicals of the country perhaps 
about zoo stories, verses, and articles. Be- 



D. C. Lawless, whose initial story, " The 
Nerve of Joe," was printed in the March 
Lippincott's, is a clerk in one of the city de- 
partments of Toledo under the Independent 
administration of Mayor Brand Whitlock, 
the author of " The Turn of the Balance." 

Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, whose story, 
"The Wedding in the Patch," appeared in 
Short Stories for March, is a newspaper man 
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of Wilkes Barre, Penn. He has been for 
many years a correspondent for a number of 
metropolitan newspapers, Wilkes Barre, io 
the heart of the anthracite coal fields, being 
an important news centre, especially regard- 
ing coal matters. Mr. Ridsdale has made a 
special study of the mining industry, and his 
story in Short Stories is a description of 
life in a mining village. He has written a 
number of mining stories, and while Har- 
per's Young People was in existence he con- 
tributed to it a number of Revolutionary 
War stories, some of which have been pub- 
lished in book form. Owing to his time be- 
ing taken up by newspaper work, Mr. Rids- 
dale has not written much for the magazines 
in late years. He wrote a number of Irish 
fairy stories for the New York Sun some 
years ago, and last December the National 
Magazine published one, called "The Dis- 
belavin' of It." He has also written a num- 
ber of stories for newspaper syndicates, and 
some special articles on railroad wrecks and 
mining accidents tor the New York Evening 
Post, and for Leslie's Monthly while it was 
published. 

Roscoe Gil mo re Stott, whose poem, 
" Winds o' March," appeared in Putnam's 
Magazine for March, is the son of one of 
the most widely-known educators in the 
Middle West, his father having been for 
thirty-six years at the head of Franklin Col- 
lege in Indiana. Mr. Stott showed an apt- 
ness for things literary while yet in college, 
and had some verse accepted then. At his 
graduation in 1904 his class gave his own 
college comedy, " The Wizard of Zu Zu." 
The same year he won first place in the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine's contest for short 
verse. After a year's graduate work at Chi- 
cago University, he taught English in Drury 
College, Missouri, for a while. He is pow 
giving his entire time to magazine work, and 
has had both verse and prose accepted by 
Putnam's Magazine, Lippineott's, the World 
To-Day, the Pacific Monthly, the Ladies' 
World, and lesser magazines, and he has 
done additional work for the Chicago 
Tribune. His first recognition of any promi- 
nence was the wii^e copying given his sonnet, 



"The Child with the Violin," which was 
originally printed in the Reader Magazine. 
Mr. Stott is now living in Knightstown, Ind., 
where he is a close student of both nature 
and human nature. He is at present at work 
upon two longer efforts for book publication. 

Eleanor Stuart, author of the story, 
" Bibi Steinfeld's Hunting," which was 
printed in McClure's for March, is now Mrs. 
Farris Robbins Childs — Eleanor Stuart 
Childs — and before her marriage, which 
took her to the East, especially to Africa, as 
her husband's firm of Childs & Co. is an im- 
porting and exporting concern, she had al- 
ways lived in New York, where she had 
written for the magazines since she was six- 
teen years old, "Three Blind Mice," pub- 
lished last July In Scribner's Magazine, was 
immediately translated into French and Ger- 
man, and her novel, " The Postscript," pub- 
lished al the beginning of this year by Mc- 
Qure, was well received. She hopes to 
finish a long novel for early autumn publica- 
tion, and she has several short stories com- 
ing out in the summer magazines. Mrs. 
Childs says that "Bibi Steinfeld's Hunting" 
called forth many letters, and that the inci- 
dent of poor Steinfeld's being devoured by 
a lion who returned to drink his bath water 
is a perfectly true happening, and one well 
known to East Africans. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Collin*.— In his recollections of Wilkie 
Collins, published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, William Winter quotes the novelist's 
account of the grievous conditions under 
which his story, "The Moonstone," was 
written. He had for some years suffered ex- 
cruciating pain, caused by rheumatic gout in 
the eyes. " My suffering was so great," he 
said to his friend, "when I was writing "The 
Moonstone,' that I could not control myself 
and keep quiet. My cries and groans SO 
deeply distressed my amanuensis, to whom I 
was dictating, that he could not continue his 
work and had to leave me. After that I era- 
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pioyed several men. with the same result ; 
no one of them could endure the strain. At 
last I enKaeed a youns: woman, stipulating 
that she must utterly disregard my suffer- 
ings and attend solely to my words. This 
she declared that she could do and would do, 
and this, to my amazement t because the 
most afflicting of my attacks came upon me 
after her arrival), she indubitably and ex- 
actly did. I was blind with pain, and I lay 
on ihe couch writhing and groaning. In 
that condition and under those circum- 
stances I dictated the greater part of 'The 
Moonstone.' " 

FUubeit — He was a Viking, a full-blooded 
man, who scorned sensible hygiene ; he took 
no exercise beyond a walk in the morning, a 
walk in the evening on his terrace, and in 
summer an occasional swim in the Seine. 
He ate copiously, was moderate in drinking, 
but smoked fifteen or twenty pipes a day, 
abused black coffee, and for months at a 
stretch worked fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four at his desk — and such work 1 
He warned his disciple, Guy de Maupassant, 
against too much boating as being destruc- 
tive of mental productivity. In 1^0 another 
crisis was brought on by protracted labors 
over the revision of the definitive version of 
the "St. Antony." His travels in Nor- 
mandy, in the East, his visits to London 
(1851) and to Righi-Kahbad in the Swiss, 
together with sojourns in Paris — where he 
had a little apartment — make up the itin- 
erary of his fifty-eight years. Is it any won- 
der that he died of apoplexy, stricken at his 
desk, he of violently sanguine temperament, 
bull-nccked, blood always in his face ? . . . 

" Bouvard et Picuchet " was never fin- 
ished. Its increasing demands killed Flau- 
bert. In his desk were found many cahiers 
of notes taken to illustrate the fatuity o( 
mankind, its stupidity, its bitise. He was as 
pitiless as Swift or Schopenhauer in his con- 
tempt for low ideals and vulgar pretensions, 
for the very bourgeois, from whom he 

After the scandal caused by the prosecu- 
tion of " Madame Bovary," that austere, 
moral book, Flaubert was afraid to publish 



his 1856, second version of " St. Antony," 
He had been advised by the sapient Du 
Camp to cast the manuscript into the fire, 
after a reading before Bouilhet and Du 
Camp lasting thirty-three hours. But he 
had refused. This was in September, 1845. 
Du Camp declares that he asked him to essay 
the " Delaunay affair," meaning the Dela- 
marre story. This Flaubert did, and the re- 
sult was the priceless history of Charles and 
Emma Bovary. D'AureviUy attacked the 
book ; Baudelaire defended it. Later Tur- 
genieff wrote to Flaubert: "After all, you 
are Flaubert ! " George Sand was a 
motherly consoler. Their letters are de- 
lightful. She did not understand the bluff, 
naif Gustav — she who composed so fiow- 
ingly and could turn on or off her prose like 
the tap of a kitchen hydrant (the simile is 
her own). How could she fathom the tor- 
mented desire of her friend for perfection, 
for the blending of idea and image, for the 
eternal pursuit of the right word, the shapely* 
sentence, the cadenced coda of a paragraph 7 
And of the larger demands of style — of the 
tone of a page, a chapter, a book, why should 
this fluent and graceful writer, called George 
Sand, concern herself ^hh such super- 
fluities ? It was always an altiludo with 
Flaubert — the most copious, careless ol 
correspondents. He had set for himself an 
impossible standard of perfection and an 
ideal of impersonality in art neither of which 
he realized. But there is no outward' sign 
of his conflicts in his work ; all trace of the 
labor bestowed upon his paragraphs is ab- 
sent. His style is simple, direct, large ; 
above all, clear — the clarity ol classic prose. 
His declaiming aloud his sentences has 
been adduced to prove his absence of sanity. 
Beethoven, too, was pronounced crazy by 
his various landladies because he sang and 
howled in his voice ot a composer composi- 
tions in the making. Flaubert was the pos- 
sessor of an accurate musical ear. Not 
without justice did Coppee call him "the 
Beethoven ot French prose." His sense of 
rhythm was acute ; he carried it so far that 
he would sacrifice grammar to rhythmic flow. 
He tested his sentences aloud. Once in his 
apartment, Rue Murillo, overlooking Pare 
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Monceau, he rehearsed a page of a new 
book for hours. Belated coachmen, noting 
the open windows, hearing an oulraffeous 
vocal noise, concluded that a musical soiree 
was in progress. Gradually the street filled 
on either side with carriages in search of 
passengers ; but the guests never emerged 
from the house. In Che early morning the 
lights were extinguished, and the oaths of 
the disappointed coachmen must have been 
enjoyed by Flaubert. 

He would annotate 300 volumes for a page 
of facts. His bump of scrupulousness was 
large. In twenty pages he would sometimes 
save three or tour from destruction. He did 
not become, however, as captious as Balzac 
in the handling of proofs. A martyr of 
style, he was not an enameller in precious 
stones, not a patient mosaic worker, super- 
imposing here and there a precious verbal 
, jewel. First the image, and then its appro- 
priate garb ; sometimes image and phrase 
were born simultaneously, as was the case 
with Richard Wagner. These extraordinary 
things may happen to men of genius who 
are neither opium eaters nor lunatics. The 
idea that Flaubert was ever addicted to 
drugs — beyond the quinine with which in 
his boyhood his good father dosed him after 
the fashion of those days — is ridiculous. 
The gorgeous visions of " Saint Antony " 
were the results of stupendous preparatory 
studies, a stupendous power of fantasy and 
a stupendous concentration. Opium super- 
induces visions, but not the power and fac- 
ulty of attention to record them in terms of 
literature for forty years, George Saints- 
bury has pronounced "Saint Antony" the 
most perfect specimen of dream literature 
extant ; and because of its precision in de- 
tails, its architectonic, its deep-hued waking 
hallucinations, — New York Sun. 

Goldsmith. — Oliver Goldsmith was an 
underpaid man from start to finish. Fifty 
pounds ($z;o) for "The Vicar of Wake- 
field" was bad enough, yet for "The Trav- 
eler" he got but £20 ($100), and £5 ($25) 
for his "English Grammar." For "The 
Deserted Village," however, his publisher 
sent him 100 guineas ($500). This he at 
once returned, with the message : " It is too 



much ; it is near five shillings a couplet, 
which is more than any bookseller can 
afford or, indeed, any modern poetry is 
worth." So he died with $10,000 worth of 
debts. ■' Was ever poet so trusted before ?" 
said Dr. Johnson. 

Hendes.— It is strange that so prolific a 
writer — he died with some 140 volumes to 
his credit — should have worked with so 
much difficulty. The machinery of his 
mental processes worked only after vast per- 
suasions. He approached his task with 
dread and an almost overwhelming sense of 
incapacity, an experience that may be not 
without its comfort to younger writers who 
are disposed to think that literary ability 
should be necessarily marked by a perpetual 
gushing from the founts of inspiration. He 
said himself that he would lock himself in 
his study soon after noon. Then he would 
smoke and idle for an hour, hoping vainly 
that the ideas would come unforced. But 
they never did. Then for another hour he 
would sit at his desk, the words coming with 
an infinite unwillingness : " It seems as it I 
can never f^et to the bottom of the page. 
Afterward it goes along better. I stop at 
five or six. And the remarkable thing is 
that writing becomes harder for me the older 
I grow and the more I write." — Paris Let- 
ter in the Argonaut. 

Oppeoheim. — E. Phillips Oppenheim, who 
is one of the most prolific writers of the day, 
has a manner of telling a story that is all his 
own. Instead of sitting down and writing 
out chapter after chapter, he dictates his 
stories to his secretary. The latter goes 
with the author everywhere, and whenever 
the mood strikes him, whenever the inspira- 
tion comes and the ideas formulate them- 
selves into a situation, he calls his secretary, 
and as he paces up and down the room talks 
the story off. Some of his chapters have 
been written in railway trains, in hotels, at 
his hoine — anywhere where the mood hap- 
pened to come to him. This manner of 
turning out his stories accounts for his easy, 
forceful, interesting style. Every one who 
reads his stories remarks that it is as if 
some one were sitting before him relating 
the story by word of mouth, and that is 
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practically the case. After the secretary has 
typewritten what he has taken down, the 
author proves up the lines, perhaps makes 
an alteration here and there, and the story 
is done. — Boston Glohe. 

RiUy. —James Whitcomb Riley tells of an 
inquisitive lady who once heard him say 
something on how poorly paid was the pro- 
fession of literature. "But, Mr, Riley," said 
she, " surely you have no cause for complain- 
ing. You must be a very rich man. I 
understand you get a dollar a word for all 
you write," " Ye-e-es, madam," said Riley, 
with his slow drawl, " but sometimes I sit 
all day and can't think of a word — not even 
a dialect word." 

Steveoioa. — In "Memories and Portraits," 
Robert Louis Stevenson tells us of his self- 
discipline in acquiring the art of writing. 
He says: — 

" I kept always two books in my pocket, 
one to read, one to write in. As I walked, 
my mind was busy fitting what I saw with 
appropriate words : when I sat by the road- 
side I would read, or a pencil and a penny 
version book would be in my hand to note 
down the features of the scene or commemo- 
rate some halting stanias. Thus I lived with 
words, and what I thus wrote was tor no 
ulterior use, it was written consciously for 
practice. It was not so much that I wished 
to be an author ... as that I had vowed 
that I would learn to write, ... and I prac- 
ticed to acquire it. . . . Description was the 
principal field of my exercise ; for there is 
always something worth describing, and 
town and country arc but one continuous 
subject. . . . This was all excellent, no 
doubt ; so were the diaries I tried sometimes 
to keep, but always very speedily discarded, 
finding them a school of posturing and 
melancholy self-deception. 

"There was perhaps more profit, as there 
was certainly more effort, in my secret 
labors at home. Whenever I read a book or 
a passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered 
with propriety, in which there was either 
some force or some happy distinction in the 
Style, I must sit down at once and set myself 



to ape that quality. 1 was unsuccessful, and 
I knew it, and tried again and again, and was 
unsuccessful and always unsuccessful ; but 
at least in these vain bouts I got some prac- 
tice in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, 
and the co-ordination of parts, I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to 
Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to 
Beaudelaire, and to Obermann. . . . Even at 
the age of thirteen I had tried to do justice 
to the inhabitants of the famous city of 
Peebles in the style of the 'Book of Snobs.' 

" That, or like it, is the way to learn to 
write ; whether I have profited or not, that 
is the way. It was so Keats learned, and 
there never was a finer temperament tor lit- 
erature than Keats's ; it was so, it we could 
trace it out. that all men have learned to 
write ; and that is why a revival of letters is 
always accompanied or heralded by a cast 
back to earlier or fresher models. 

" Perhaps I hear some one cry out. But 
this is not the way to be original. It is not ; 
nor is there any way but to be born so. Nor 
yet, if you are born original, is there any- 
thing in this to clip the wings of originality. 
, . , Burns is the very type of a prime force 
in letters ; he was of all men the most imi- 
tative, Shakespeare himself, the imperial, 
proceeds directly from a school. . . . Nor 
is there anything here that should astonish 
the considerate. Before he can tell what 
cadences he truly prefers, the student should 
have tried all that are possible ; before he 
can choose and preserve a fitting key of 
words he should long have practiced the lit- 
erary scales ; and it is only after years of 
such gymnastics that he can sit down at last, 
legions of words swarming to his call, dozens 
of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding 
for his choice, and he himself knowing what 
he wants to do and . . . able to do it." 

TUde.— Possibly the smallest edition of a 
book ever published has been issued from 
the Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, la. It is 
an edition of ten copies of "The Lite of 
Oscar Wilde," by Judge Willis Vickery, of 
Cleveland, O, Needless to say, the work is 
not on sale anywhere, nine copies having 
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been distributed among his friends, the tenth 
remainins; in his possession. 

Judge Vickery is a great authority on 
Wilde and his writings, and he has the finest 
collection of Wilde's works in America. 
Not only has he every edition of every work, 
but he has all the books which Wilde had 
with him during his confinement in Reading 

In "The Life of Oscar Wilde" Vickery 
makes the prediction that the time will come 
when Wilde will be regarded as the greatest 
literary genius since Shakspere. — New York 
World. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Room for Buiineu Ficlloo. — The time 
seems ripe for a new literature — Action 
dealing with the problems of business, with 
the effect of business on life, and of life on 
business. A good beginning has been made 

— enough to show the possibilities of the 
new field. But it is a field of a thousand 
acres, of which only one acre is under cul- 
tivation. 

The chief reason offered by literary ana- 
lysts to explain the predominating popu- 
larity of fiction as a form of literature is that 
the novel gives experience by proxy. On 
this basis alone the opportunity to interest 
millions of persons and at the same time 
serve them is very great. Every one is 
familiar with the fact that an experienced 
business man can in an hour's talk give to a 
young man ideas, impressions, and view- 
points which might otherwise have taken him 
years to acquire. And yet a good novel can 
do just that — give ideas, impressions, and 
viewpoints. The eagerness with which all 
progressive men and women seek to know 
whatever will 'help them in their business 
affords a pre-established interest which no 
writer could fail to appreciate. 

Business is so complicated nowadays — so 
divided into departments, that it is harder 
and harder for a person to get a proper 
impression o( his part in true relation to the 
whole. And yet it is chiefly this impression 

— this comprehensive conception of things 



— that distinguishes the big man from tht 
little one. It the novel could in any degree 
help to give that, it would be a boon, not 
only to the individual, but to the whole busi- 
ness world. For of many things greatl}r 
needed in business, one is more men of 
larger conception, broader sympathies, and 
more human interest in the effects of busi- 
ness on lite. And the need is not merely for 
a few men to have these qualities super- 
eminently, but that all men should have them 
in a larger degree. What a field for the 
business novel 1 

But the novel, to be what it should be, 
needs most of all to involve an interpreta- 
tion of life. It needs romance. And yet 
what greater possibilities could be found for 
romantic situation than in the business 
world, where millions of men and women 
meet, under a million varying conditions — 
not to mention the influence of romance in 
social life upon the ambitions and develop- 
ments of business lite ? 

One thing, however, is lacking. Men who 
write novels seldom know very much about 
actual business life. Their training, experi- 
ence, and interests have all been, on the 
whole, in other fields. They often lack the 
comprehensive view of business themselves, 
and are in a poor way to impart it to others 
through the actions and thoughts of literary 
characters. But the case is not hopeless. 
The actual situation needs only to be ac- 
knowledged. Writers largely gain their 
material from observing and digesting the 
experiences of others, and there is no fixed 
reason why this could not be done in gather- 
ing material for business fiction. But it 
would involve much labor and appreciative 
insight to make it true to business life — 
and only thus could a writer hope to gain 
the attention of the thinking element of busi- 
ness people. — Collier's Weekly. 

A Suggntlvc Literary Cofncidcacc.- Names 
of characters in fiction are very often the 
result of unconscious cerebration, and the 
results are sometimes amusing. Not long- 
ago the name of Horace Hazeltine, author 
of " The City of Encounters," appeared with 
that of Campbell Mac Cul loch, the short- 
story writer, side by side in the contents 
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tabic of one oE the magazines. Shortly after 
this Mr. Hazeltine, who reads fiction for one 
of the best known of New York's periodicals, 
found among the submitted manuscripts a 
tale by MacCulloch. entitled "The Fourth 
Dimension," in whicli the hero, strangely 
enough, was called Professor Horace Hazel- 
tine. From seeing the name in juxtaposi- 
tion with his own, Mr. MacCutloch. it seems, 
* had unconsciously retained it. and subse- 
quently had made use of it in the fond belief 
that the combination was pure invention. — 
Publishers' Weekly. 

ComFOMatkHu of Novel Trittag. — Novel 
writing, I repeat, is an independent, self- 
respecting, pleasant business. If life be dull, 
and outside the snow falls drearily, and the 
limbs of the y-ees are wet, and "bare, and 
broken, and people insist on sending in bills, 
with a scrape of the pencil you can, with 
your hero, under a strange flag and a burn- 
ing sky, lead forlorn hopes, rescue impris- 
oned sefiorttas, dig for buried treasure, and 
find it, or place yourself upon a throne. If 
there is a cause that you think needs your 
valuable assistance, or a " wrong that needs 
resistance," you may, in a novel, make your 
characters proclaim your views, and, whether 
he likes it or not, the unsuspecting reader 
must be your audience. Or, if your lady 
flouts you, you can establish her as your 
heroine, and pour into her ear all Ihe thrill- 
ing words of love to which, in real life, she 
refuses to listen. She cannot rise disdain- 
fully and walk away, or send down word 
that she is not at home. And, if you re- 
joice in an enemy, he is at your mercy. 
Under a hideous nom de plume, you can, in 
your novel, pillory him, and to your heart's 
content ridicule, and torture, and ruin him, 
financially, socially, physically, and finally 
lead him to the gallows. In a novel of 
mine, disguised as the chief villain, there 
was such an enemy. To him I did every- 
thing that my low and vindictive nature 
could suggest. I made his life a hell, and 
killed him off in poverty and under circum- 
stances of the most degrading and humiliat- 
ing nature. It is annoying that in real life 
I must still watch him steadily flourish and 
prosper. On Fifth avenue he is always just 



missing me with his racina; car, and at res- 
taurants, at the table next mine, he gives 
expensive dinners to those people I should 
most like to meet. But of the pleasure I 
derived from punishing him in my novel, as 
he will be punished in the next world, he 

There is no business in which one is so 
independent, or of which it may be so truly 
said that you carry it around with you 
under your hat. Wherever you go, your en- 
tire "plant" moves with you. You pay no 
rent, no taxes, no insurance. You are tie^ 
to no office, to no regular hours, to no fixed 
address. You fear neither strikes nor lock- 
outs. There is no fellow clerk, who, just 
as you are packing for your summer holiday, 
suddenly marries, and takes your vacation 
time tor his honeymoon. Instead, you pro- 
claim your own legal holidays. As a rule, 
you proclaim too many of them. But your 
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one save yourself suffers. Certainly the 
reading public is none the poorer. 

No matter where you travel, the post- 
office will always carry your finished (joods 
to your publisher, and for you he drums up 
trade and entices customers. When the law- 
yer, ihe doctor, or the business man goes on 
his vacation he loses his customers. In- 
stead of making money, he is spending it. 
The novel writer can circumnavigate the 
globe, and at the same time his books still 
may be making money for him ; he may still 
be at work. 

This winter I wrote a novel entirely of 
South America, of palm trees and the 
Southern Cross, while I was freezing in Lon- 
don, and looking out upon a yellow fog. 
And another novel, entirely about a London 
fog, I finished when I was at sea, otT Cuba, 
and so seasick that, in comparison, a Lon- 
don fog seemed cheerful and attractive. — 
Richard Harding Davis, in Collier's Weekly. 

The Play and the Novel Coatraitrd. — 
Rather timidly lo venture another generali- 
zation — one intended to be very sketchy 
indeed — the average novelist writes mainly 
about what people say to one another : the 
playwright is primarily concerned with what 
they do to one another. The playwright 
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must carry on his play by action, he must 
regard even his dialogue essentially as 
aelion. Broadly, the play may be consid- 
ered to be a pantomime with incidental 
speaking. Otherwise why ask people to 
look at it instead of merely reading it? Of 
course this is taking the play purely as a 
play, and not as literature. 

The two trades are intricately different. 
In the matter, for instance, of dialogue 
itself, the writer who has trained himself to 
Vrrite his words for printing is actually 
handicapped by that training when he writes 
words for an actor to speak. The effective 
speech put into the mouth of a character in 
a novel is only too often flatly ineffective 
when spoken by an actor in a dramatization, 
and the actor may deliver to really fine effect 
a speech which, printed in a novel, would 
" read " bald and flat. — Booth Tarkington, 
in Collier's Weekly. ^ 

TheProEiUof Trit«f». — It is »ly that 
not more than one-tenth of the works of 
fiction published last year paid their authors 
in royalties sums equal to day wages for the 
mere time spent in composition. 

"About ninety per cent, of all the works 
of fiction published are failures," said the 
head of one of the big publishing houses 
identified with fiction, "and what are pub- 
lished constitute only about one-thirtieth of 
what are written. It you sell 5,000 copies of 
a novel you credit yourself with a success, 
though the author of a book that sells this 
number of copies makes only about $500 if 
he is previously unknown and therefore gets 
only ten per cent. But you may sell less 
than 5,000 copies and still get out even un- 
less you have spent much money in an effort 
to boom a book that won't be boomed." 

The most popular writers of fiction of 
the present day are able, of course, to com- 
mand much higher percentages than the ten 
per cent, that the unknown writer receives. 
Take Robert W. Chambers or Winston 
Churchill, for example, who have behind 
them a long record of practically unbroken 
success. Each of these authors receives 
probably not less than twenty-five per cent. 



on the sales of his books that sell nominally 
at $1.50 

Every now and then there comes a 
" wave " of fiction of a certain type, on the 
crest of which various authors ride to for- 
tune. Miss Mary Johnston plunged success- 
fully into the swashbuckling seas with "To 
Have and to Hold," "Audrey," "Prisoners 
of Hope," and so on, and a conservative ex- 
pert estimates that her royahies, including 
those of dramatization, can scarcely have 
fallen far below $500,000. 

It is a pretty conservative statement to say 
that since Mr. Churchill pubhshed " The 
Celebrities " he never has written a novel 
that brought him in less than $50,000, and 
several of his books have far exceeded that 

Among the books that have most largely 
profited both author and publisher must be 
named "The Virginian," by Owen Wister, 
of which nearly half a million copies were 
sold. The author's profit on this story, ex- 
clusive of the dramatic royalties, which were 
large, was not much if anything less than 
$100,000. 

" The outlook tor the future of fiction in 
this country," said the publisher quoted 
above, " seems to me to be for tremendous 
sales at lower prices than those now pre- 
vailing. This country has a very high aver- 
age of literacy. There are, say, l6/XX),000 
families in this country. Yet no novel has 
ever exceeded the million mark. ' David 
Harum ' nearly reached it, yet only one 
family in eighteen read that book. The 
time is coming, and it is n't far of!, when the 
'David Harum' mark will be eclipsed." 

Another publisher remarked: "If yoti 
know any young authors who want to make 
money, tell them to write books for boys. 
These things have a way of going on and on, 
like Tennyson's brook, forever. My firm in- 
duced a fairly well-known author to write us 
a series of boys' stories. The initial sales 
did not please him, a*d he refused to write 
any more. But as time went on and the 
second and third years came around, with 
larger and larger royalty checks, he became 
interested, and now he's only too willing to 
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write yarns for the younger generation as 
long- as we want Co publish them." — New 
York Sun. 

EUanoi AtbotfiSiyli.— Were it not for 
Miss Abbott's brilliancy, her charm, her 
graphic fervor, her originality, her dashing 
impressionism, 3 Clerk would hesitate to 
point interrogation at certain passages, in 
her story, " Woman's Only Business," which 
appears in the March issue of Everybody's.. 
Having acquired the habit of winning 
prizes and admirers and deserved renown, 
she is on the point of raising up a school 
of imitators, who will do themselves harm 
unless they distinguish between the bull's- 
eye shots of her Eenius and those that fly 
wild. Searching the outlying districts, so 
to speak, I have picked up the following mis- 
guided arrows : — 

" The May-blossoms smelt altogether too 

"The young girl's contralto voice was lip- 
ping its magic way." 
" His eyelids came scrunching down.'' 
" The questions that crumbled from his 

"The glass test-tube went britiling out of 
Sagner's fingers." 

"Began talking messily." 

"She hurled her flaming, irrevocable an- 
swer crash-bang into Sagner's astonished, 
impertinent face," 

The Clerk is not for urging Miss Eleanor 
Abbott to withdraw these astonishing 
phrases. However erroneous, they become 
immensely interesting as revealing the ardor 
of a mind working at white heat. If you 
ever saw a trip-hammer coming down on 
glowing steel, yon recall that not all the 
sparks flew in conventional curves. Some 
hit you, perhaps, and hurt. But it was a 
glorious festival of fury, for all that, and a 
sight vivid beyond words. Let Miss Ab- 
bott keep to her ways. She is no more fan- 
tastic than Blake, no more daring than 
Stephen Crane. Nor should we be wise to 
ask her to hold up her sentences to the test 
of realism after she has written them. It 
is an odd, though not a novel, trick of sen- 
sibility that when an impressionist has 
missed interpreting an impression, the false 



impression seems to him the only legitimate 
one. Rodin defends his Balzac, calls it his 
masterpiece. Besides, the moment you bid 
an impressionist have a care lest he admit 
untruths, that moment you dull his percep- 
tiveness. The right course, 1 conclude, is to 
take our impressionists as we find them, 
faults and a!l. Only, let not their disciples 
imagine that the errors of genius explain its 
triumphs, or that, by similar crimes against 
the verities, minds of mediocre talents may 
pass for inspired. — " The Clerk of the 
Day," in the Boston Transcript. 

The Sloty of a Plot. — Casting bread upon 
the waters is exemplilied, in a curious way, 
in the case of "The Girl and the Bill." The 
author. Bannister Merwin, was formerly on 
the editorial Staff of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company. In his capacity as editor he fre- 
quenlly suggested plots to those who were 
fortunate enough to be regular contributors 
of fiction to the Munsey publications, but 
were unfortunate enough to be temporarily 
without ideas. Among the plots given out 
in this way was ihe outline of "The Girl 
and the Bill." The would-be author who re- 
ceived it dallied with it a while, but at last 
returned the plot to Mr. Merwin, who put 
it away in his desk. When he resigned from 
the editorial staS to make a business of writ- 
ing fiction, he lost little time in writing 
"The Girl and the Bill." As a contributor 
he sent " The Girl and the Bill " to the very 
office where, as an editor, he had suggested 
the story, and it was immediately accepted. 
— Publishers' Weekly. 

Parody. — " No parodist is successful," 
writes Professor Raleigh in his Introduc- 
tion to "The Heroine," by Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, "who has not at some time fallen 
deeply under the spell of the literature that 
he parodies. Parody is, for the most part, 
a weak and clinging kind of tribute to the 
force of its original. Very perfect parodies, 
which catch the soul, as well as the form, of 
the models that they imitate, almost 'lose 
their identity and become a part of that 
which they were meant to ridicule. Feeble 
parodies, where poor matter, not strong 
enough to speak for itself, claims notice by 
the aid of a notorious tune, are even more 
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conspicuously dependent on the 
their oriiiinal. The art of a tailor is seen in 
the cut of a coat ; to make a mechanical 
copy of it, substitutinK tartan or fustian for 
velvet, is what any Chinese slave can do. It 
is form in literature winch is difficult to in- 
vent. . . . The famous parodies ( so to call 
them ) are not parodies at all ; their free- 
dom from the servility of parody is what has 
given them their place in literature. Cer- 
vantes may have thought that he could criti- 
cise and banter the romances of chivalry by 
telling the adventures of a poor and high- 
minded gentleman traveling on the roads of 
Spain ; but once the new situation was 
created it called for a new treatment. Field- 
ing doubtless intended to parody Richardson 
by a tale of the chastity of a serving-man ; 
and it is easy to see how a mere wit would 
have carried out the design. But Fielding, 
like Cervantes, was too rich in ideas and too 
brave in purpose to be another man's mock- 
ing servitor." 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Jack London writes from Sydney, Aui- 
tralia, that his health has broken down, and 
that he has abandoned his trip in his yacht 
around the world. 

John Davidson, the poet, disappeared from 
his home in Penzance, Eng., on the evening 
of March 23, and it is feared that he is dead. 
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Not Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, but Mrs. 
Francis Alexander, the friend of Ruskin, and 
the mother of Miss Francesca Alexander, 
artist and author, is the oldest among 
American women who write books, for she 
is now ninety-four. Almost sixty years ago 
Jier husband, a Boston portrait painter, took 
iher and their daughter to Florence, where 
they still live. 

Laura Stedman is preparing "The Life 
and Letters " of her grandfather, E. C Sted- 
man, and would be pleased to have the loan 
■of any of his letters now in the possession 
of his friends. Miss Siedman's address is 
206 West io6th street. New York City. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished "The Life of Edgar Allan Foe." by 
George E. Woodberry, in two volumes — 
an extension of the author's work written 
for the American Men of Letters Series, 
which he has now augmented with fresh 
material, while at the same time revising 
many of his former judgments and criticisms. 

The journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
his only unpublished writings, are soon to 
be issued in book form, probably in four 
volumes, by his son. Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson, who is indexing and cross-index- 
ing them to make clearer his father's theo- 

The Houghton Mifflin Company announces 
a new edition of "The Life, Letters, and 
Journals of George Ticknor" — the four- 
teenth edition to appear since the work was 
first brought out, nearly forty years ago. 
Many portraits and an introduction by Ferris 
Greens let have been added. 

The " Essay on Shelley," by the late Fran- 
cis Thompson, which appeared in the Dublin 
Review, is about to be republished in book 
form.. In the course of a preface to the 
essay, .George Wyndham describes it as 
"the most important contribution to pure 
letters written in English during the last 
twenty years." 

Professor George McLean Harper's biog- 
raphy of Sainte-Beuve will be published this 
month by the Lippincotts, as the fourth 
volume of their French Men of Letters Se- 



The literary reminiscences of William 
Winter are to appear in book form under 
the title of " Old Friends." Moffat, Yard & 
Co. will publish this volume. 

Harper & Brothers have published a life 
of Thomas Nast, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
The book is additionally valuable as a his- 
tory of the cartoon and its development, 
along with the changes in processes of en- 
graving and reproduction. 

A life of Laurence Sterne has been com- 
pleted by Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Yale, and will be published soon. 

A new publishing house, the Sturgis & 
Walton Company, has been established in 
New York. The senior partner is Lyman 
Sturgis, a former vice-president of the Mac- 
millan Company. The junior member, Law- 
ton L. Wahon, was formerly secretary of the 
Macmillan Company. The firm will do a 
general publishing business. 

A prize of $5,000 for the best essay on the 
progress of aerial navigation has been 
offered by King Leopold of Belgium. That 
the students of aeronautics from all over the 
world may have a chance to compete for the 
prize, King Leopold has provided that the 
work may be written in French, English, 
Flemish, German, Italian, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese. The jury which will award the prize 
will consist of three Belgians and four 
foreigners. 

The third competition for the Paderewski 
prize is announced for this year, the prizes 
offered being as follows : ( r. ) One thou- 
sand dollars for a symphony or symphonic 
poem for full orchestra. ( 2. ) Five hundred 
dollars for a concert piece for chorus and or- 
chestra, solo voice parts optional. ( 3. ) 
Five hundred dollars for a string quartette, 
quintette, or sextette, for any combination 
of instruments. The competition is open to 
any .\merican-born composer. The compo- 
sitions are to be sent to John A. Loud, 6 
Newbury street, Boston, on or before Sep- 
tember I. No work that has been performed 
in public or in private is eligible. Compo- 
sitions must be sent anonymously, accompa- 
nied by the composer's name in a sealed en- 
velope. 
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Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the 
University of Chicago, has announced the 
conditions for the sixth annual competition 
for the best papers on topics of commerce 
and industry for prizes offered by Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx. Prizes amounting to 
$1,500 will be given to successful competitors 
of three classes — persons who have re- 
ceived their bachelor's degree from an 
American college in 1896 or thereafter, col- 
lege undergraduates, and persons without 
academic training. Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by Professor Laughlin by June I, 

The Cassells have begun in London the 
publication of their new monthly, the New 
Magazine. The first number contains 112 
pages of fiction, including fourteen short 

The Optimist Publishing Company, New 
York, which is connected with the Optimist 
Club of America, is to publish the Optimists' 
Magazine, which will be edited by Rev. Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer. Dr. Slicer says : " Our 
editorial group will have distinction as 
writers, but we shall proclaim optimism, 
which is the best any man can wish for his 
fellowmen, and we shall not admit a writer 
to our pages who sings false when he sings, 
or sneers when he speaks." 

America is to be the name of a new 
Catholic weekly review which is to be issued 
near Easter under the auspices of the Jesuits. 
Its title indicates its broad scope, for it is 
to represent the Catholic point of view in 
North and South America, In tone America 
will resemble the Tablet of London, and it 
will retain some of the features of the Mes- 
senger, which it will absorb. The chief 
editor will be Rev. Fr. John J, Wynne. 

The Metropolitan Magazine (New York), 
for six years conducted by Robert H. Rus- 
sell, has passed into the hands of Melville 
E. Stone, Jr., son of the general manager 
of the Associated Press. Mr. Stone say* 
that he will try to maintain the same general 
policy which the magazine has had, and that 
his only aim is to make it the most inter- 
esting and the most readable magazine pub- 
lished. 



Charities and the Commons (New York) 
has changed its name to Ihe Survey. 

Noah Webster's " History of the United 
States " is published as No. 198 of the Old 
South Leaflets. 

-Although the past year has been a bad one 
for playwrights in France, the statistics just 
issued by the French Society of Authors 
show that in the last twelve months seven 
playwrights have earned more than $20,000 
each, eight more than $10,000, twenty-seven 
between $3,000 and $10,000, twenty-eight be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000, and of 430 others, 
none has earned less than $1,000. 

It is said that Rostand's two plays, 
" Cyrano de Bergerac "' and " L'Aiglon," 
have paid him $2,500,000 in royalties. 

Trollope rarely received more than $5,000 
for a novel, but his remarkably sustained 
prolificness enabled him to earn a large in- 
come. The Bookman estimates his royalties 
from 1847 to 1879 as amounting to about 
$340,000. In .three years he wrote fourteen 

The Popular Science Monthly for April 
is a Darwin number. 

George Selwyn Kimball died at Waverley, 
Mass., March i, aged sixty-two. 

Rev. Daniel March died March 2 at 
Woburn, Mass., aged ninety-two, 

Sara King Wiley Drummond died at East 
Orange, N. J., March 7, aged thirty-seven. 

Charles Currier Beak died at West Med- 
ford, Mass., March 9, aged forty-four. 

Hinton Rowan Helper died in Washington 
March 9, aged eighty years. 

Mrs. Elinor Macartney Lane died at 
Lynchburg, Va., March 15, aged forty-five. 

George T, Angell died in Boston March 
16, aged eighty- two. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White died at Dedhara, 
Mass., March 25, aged sixty-three. 

Rev. James E. Gilbert, D. D., died in 
Washington March 26, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Wood died in Brookline March 28, 
aged seventy-five. 

Dr. James H. Canfield died in New York 
March 29, aged sixty-two. 
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THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 

An Act lo Amend and Consolidate the Acts 
Respecting Copyright. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person entitled 
thereto, upon complying with the provisions 
of this Act, shall have the exclusive right : 

(a) To print, reprint, piiblish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work ; 

( b ) To translate the copyrighted work 
into other languages or dialects, or make 
any other version thereof, if it be a literary 
work ; to dramatize it if it be a non- 
dramatic work ; to convert it into a novel or 
other non-dramatic work it it be a drama ; 
to arrange or adapt it if it be a musical 
work : to complete, execute, and finish it if 
it be a model or design for a work of art ; 

(c) To deliver or authorise the delivery 
of the copyrighted work in public for profit 
if it be a lecture, scrnv.n, address, or similar 

( d ) To perform or represent the copy- 



righted work publicly if it be a drama, or, if 
it be a dramatic work and not reproduced in 
copies for sale, to vend any manuscript or 
any record whatsoever thereof ; to make or 
to procure the making of any transcription 
or record thereof by or from which, in whole 
or in part, it may in any manner or by any 
method be exhibited, performed, repre- 
sented, produced, or reproduced ; and lo ex- 
hibit, perform, represent, produce, or re- 
produce it in any manner or by any method 
whatsoever ; 

{ e ) To perform the copyrighted work 
publicly tor profit if it be a musical compo- 
sition, and for the purpose of public per- 
formance for profit ; and for the purposes 
set forth in sub-section ( a ) hereof, lo 
make any arrangement or setting of it or id 
the melody ot it in any system of notation 
or any form of record in which the thought 
of an author may be recorded and from 
which it may be read or reproduced : Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this Act, so far 
as they secure copyright controlling the 
parts of instruments serving lo reproduce 
mechanically the musical work, shall include 
only compositions published and copyrighte I 
after ihis Act goes into effect, and shall n.'t 
include the works of a foreign author or 
composer unless th# foreign state or naticm 
of which such .luthor or composer is a citi- 
zen or subject grants, cither by treaty, coii- 
mcnt, or l.iw, to citizens of the 
similar rights : And provided 
a condition of extending the capy- 
• such mechanical reproductions. 
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work upon the parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically the musical work,' 
any other person may make similar use of 
the copyrighted work upon the payment to 
the copyright proprietor of a royalty of two 
cents on each such part manufactured, to be 
paid by the manufacturer thereof ; and the 
copyright proprietor may require, and if SO 
the manufacturer shall furnish, a report 
under oath on the twentieth day of each 
month on the number of parts of instru- 
ments manufactured during the previous 
month serving to reproduce mechanically 
said musical work, and royalties shall be due 
on the parts manufactured during any month 
upon the twentieth of the next succeeding 
month. The payment of the royalty pro- 
vided for by this section shall free the arti- 
cles or devices for which such royalty has 
been paid from further contribution to the 
copyright, except in case of public perform- 
ance for profit : And provided further, That it 
shall be the duty of the copyright owner, if 
he uses the musical composition himself for 
the manufacture of parts of instruments serv- 
ing to reproduce mechanically the musical 
work, or licenses others to do so, to file 
notice thereof, accompanied by a recording 
fee, in the copyright office, and any failure 
to tile such notice shall be a complete de- 
fence to any suit, action, or proceeding for 
any infringement of such copyright. 

In case of the failure of such manufacturer 
to pay to the copyright proprietor within 
thirty days after demand in writing the full 
sum of royalties due at said rate at the date 
of such demand, the court may award tax- 
able costs to the plaintiff and a reasonable 
counsel tee, and the court may. in its dis- 
cretion, enter judgment therein tor any sum 
in addition over the amount found to be due 
as royalty in accordance with the terms of 
this Act, not exceeding three times such 
amount. 

The reproduction or rendition of a musical 
composition by or upon coin-operated 
machines shall not be deemed a public per- 
formance for profit unless a fee is charged 
for admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs. 



Sec. a. That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to annul or limit the right of the 
author or proprietor of an unpublished 
work, at cothmon law or in equity, to prevent 
the copying, publication, or use of such un- 
published work without his consent, and to 
obtain damSges therefor. 

Sec. 3. That the copyright provided by 
this Act shall protect all the copyrightable 
component parts of the work copyrighted, 
and all matter therein in which copyright is 
already subsisting, but without extending 
the duration or scope of such copyright. 
The copyright upon composite works or 
periodicals shall give to the proprietor 
thereof all the rights in respect thereto 
which he would have it each part were indi- 
vidually copyrighted under this Act, 

Sec. 4. That the works for which copy- 
right may be secured under this Act shall in- 
clude all the writings of an author. 

Sec, 5, That the application for registra- 
tion shall specify to which of the following 
classes the work in which copyright is 
claimed belongs ; 

( a ) Books. including composite and 
cyclop.-i-dic works, directories, gazetteers, 
and other compilations ; 

(b) Periodicals, including newspapers; 

(c) Lectures, sermons, addresses, pre- 
pared for oral delivery ; 

(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 

(e) Musical compositions ; 
{ f ) Maps ; 

(g) Works of art ; models or designs for 

(h) Reproductions of a work of art ; 

( i ) Drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character ; 

(i) Photographs ; 

(k) Prints and pictorial illustrations : 

Provided, nevertheless, That the above speci. 
fications shall not be held to limit the sub- 
ject-matter of copyright as defined in sec- 
tion four of this Act, nor shall any error in 
classification invalidate or impair the copy- 
right protection secured under this Act. 

Sec. 6. That compilations or abridg- 
ments, adaptations, arrangements, dramati- 
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nations, translations, or other 
works in the public domain, or of eopy- 
Tighted works when produced with the con- 
sent of the proprietor of the copyright in 
4ueh work, or works republished with new 
matter, shall be regarded as new works sub- 
jeet to copyright under the provisions of 
this Act ; but the publication of any such 
new works shall not affect the force or 
validity of any subsisting copyright Upon the 
matter employed or any part thereof, or be 
construed to imply an exclusive right to such 
use of the original works, or to secure or 
■extend copyright in such original works. 

Sec. 7. That no copyright shall subsist in 
the original text of any work which is in the 
public domain, or in any work which was 
published in this country or any foreign 
country prior to the going into effect of this 
Act, and has not been already copyrighted 
in the United States, or in any publication 
of the United States Government, or any 
reprint, in whole or in part, thereof : Pro- 
vided, howevtr. That the publication or re- 
publication by the Government, either sepa- 
rately or in a public document, of any mate- 
rial in which copyright is subsisting shall not 
be taken to cause any abridgment or annul- 
ment of the copyright, or to authorize any 
use or appropriation of such copyright mate- 
rial without the consent of the copyright 
proprietor. 

Sec. 8. That the author or proprietor of 
any work made the subject of copyright by 
this Act, or his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, shall have copyright tor such 
work under the conditions and for the terms 
specified in this Act ; Provided, lunotver. That 
the copyright secured by this Act shall ex- 
tend to the work of an author or proprietor 
who is a citizen or subject of a foreign state 
or nation, only : 

C a ) When an alien author or proprietor 
shall be domiciled within the United States 
at the time of the first publication of his 
work ; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, conven- 
tion, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 



United States the benefit of copyright on 

substantially the same basis as to its own 
citizens, or copyright protection substan- 
tially equal to the protection secured to such 
foreign author under this Act or by treaty ; 
or when such foreign state or nation is z 
party to an international agreement which 
provides for reciprocity in the granting of 
copyright, by the terms of which agreement 
the United States may, at its pleasure, be- 
come a party thereto. 

The existence of the reciprocal conditiou 
aforesaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by proclamation 
made from time to time, as the purposes of 
this Act may require. 

Sec. 9. That any person entitled thereto 
by this Act may secure copyright for his 
work by publication thereof with the notice 
of copyright required by this Act ; and such 
notice shall be affixed to each copy thereof 
published or offered for sale in the United 
States by authority of the copyright pro- 
prietor, except in the case of books seeking 
ad interim protection under section twenty- 
one of this Act. 

Sec. 10. That such person may obtain reg- 
istration of his claim to copyright by com. 
plying with the provisions of this Act, in- 
cluding the deposit of copies, and upon such 
compliance the register of copyrights shall 
issue to him the certificate provided for in 
section fifty-five of this Act. 

Sec. II. That copyright may also be had 
of the works of an author of which copies 
are not reproduced for sale, by the deposit, 
with claim of copyright, of one complete 
copy of such work if it be a lecture or similar 
production or a dramatic or musical com- 
position ; of a photographic print it the 
work be a photograph ; or of a photograph 
or other identifying reproduction thereof if 
it be a work of art or a plastic work or 
drawing. But the privilege of registration 
of copyright secured hereunder shall not ex- 
empt the copyright proprietor from the de- 
posit of copies under sections twelve and 
thirteen of this Act where the work is later 
reproduced in copies for sale. 
Sec. 12. That after copyright has been se- 
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cured by publication of the work with the 
notice of copyright, as provided in section 
nine of this Act, there shall be promptly de- 
posited in the copyright office or in the mail 
addressed to the register of copyrights, 
Washington, District of Cohimbia, two com- 
plete copies of the best edition thereof then 
pubhshed, which copies, if the work be a 
book or periodical, shall have been produced 
in accordance with the manufacturing pro- 
visions specified in section fifteen of this 
Act ; or if such work be a contribution to a 
periodical, for which contribution special 
registration is requested, one copy of the 
issue or issues containing such contribution ; 
or if the work is not reproduced in copies 
for sale, there shall be deposited the copy, 
print, photograph, or other identifying repro- 
duction provided by section eleven of this 
Act, such copies or copy, print, photograph, 
or other reproduction to be accompanied in 
each case by a claim of copyright. No 
action or proceeding shall be maintained for 
infringement of copyright in any work until 
the provisions of this .^ct with respect to the 
deposit' c)[ copies and registration of such 
work shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 13. Thai should the copies called for 
by section twelve ot this Act not be promptly 
deposited as herein provided, the register of 
copyrights may at any time after the publi- 
cation of the work, upon actual notice, re- 
quire the proprietor of the copyright to de- 
posit them, and after the said demand shall 
have been made, in default of the deposit of 
copies of ihe work within three months from 
any part of the United States, except an out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or within six months from any out- 
lying territorial possession of the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the pro- 
prietor of the copyright shall be liable to a 
fine of one hundred dollars, and to pay to 
the Library of Congress twice the amount 
of the retail price of the best edition of the 
work, and the copyright shall become void. 

Sec. 14, That the postmaster to whom are 
delivered the articles deposited as provided 
in sections eleven and twelve of this Act 
shall, if requested, give a receipt therefor. 



and shall mail them to their destination 
without cost to the copyright claimant. 

Sec, 15. That of the printed book or peri- 
odical specified in section five, subsections 
< a ) and < b > of this Act, except the original 
text of a book of foreign origin in a lan- 
guage or languages other than English, the 
text of all copies accorded protection under 
this Act, except as below provided, shall be 
printed from type set within the hmits o£ 
the United Stales, either by hand or by the 
aid of any kind of typesetting machine, or 
from plates made within the limits of the 
United States from type set therein, or, if 
the text be produced by lithographic process, 
or photo-engraving process, then by a 
process wholly performed within the limits 
of the United States, and the printing of the 
text and binding of the said book shall be 
performed within the limits of the United 
States ; which requirements shall extend, 
also, to the illustrations within a book con- 
sisting of printed text and illustrations pro- 
duced by lithographic process, or photo- 
engraving process, and also to separate 
lithographs or photo-engravings,- except 
where in either case the subjects represented 
are located in a foreign country and illustrate 
a scientific work or reproduce a work of art ; 
but they shall not apply to works in raised 
characters for the use of the blind, or to 
books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English, or to books pub- 
lished abroad in the English language seek- 
ing ad interim protection under this 
Act. 

SF.r, 16. That in the case of the book the 
copies so deposited shall be accompanied by 
an affidavit, under the official seal of any 
i>fficer authorized to administer oaths within 
the United States, duly made by the person 
claiming copyright or by his duly authorized 
agent or representative residing in the 
United States, or by the printer who has 
printed the book, setting forth that the 
copies deposited have been printed from 
type set within the limits of the United 
States or from plates made wilhin the limits 
of the United States from type set therein ; 
or. if the text be produced by lithographic 
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process, or photo -engraving process, that 
such process was wholly performed within 
the hmits of the United States, and that the 
printing of the text and binding of the said 
book have also been performed within the 
Hmits of the United States. Such affidavit 
shall state, also, the place where and the es- 
tablishment or establishments in which such 
type was set, or plates were made, or litho- 
graphic process, or photo -engraving process 
or printing and binding were performed, and 
the date of the completion of the printing 
of the book or the date of publication. 

Sec. 17. That any person who, for the 
purpose of obtaining registration of a claim 
to copyright, shall knowingly make a false 
affidavit as to his having complied with the 
above conditions shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, and all of his rights 
and privileges under said copyright shall 
thereafter be forfeited. 

Sec. 18. That the notice of copyright re- 
quired by section nine of this Act shall con- 
sist either of the word " Copyright " or the 
abbreviation " Copr," accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the 
work be a printed literary, musical, or dra- 
matic work, the notice shall include, also, 
the year in which the copyright was secured 
by publication. fn the case, however, of 
copies of works specified in subsections (t) 
to (k), inclusive, of section five of this Act, 
the notice may consist of the letter C in- 
closed within a circle, thus: ( C ). accom- 
panied by the initials, monogram, mark, or 
symbol of the copyright proprietor : Pra- 
fidcd. That on some accessible portion of 
such copies or of the margin, back, perma- 
nent base, or :)edestal, or of the substance 
on which such copies shall be mounted, his 
name shall ap]iear. But in the case of works 
in which copyright is subsislint; when this 
Act shall go into etTect, the notice of copy- 
right may be cither in one of the forms pre- 
scribed herein or in one of those prescribed 
by the Act of June eighteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four. 

Sec. 19. That the notice of copyright 
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shall be applied, in the case of a book or 
other printed publication, upon its title-page 
or the page immmediaiely following, or if a 
periodical either upon the title-page or upon 
the first page of text of each separate num- 
ber or under the title heading, or if a musi- 
cal work either upon its title-page or the 
first page of music : Providtd, That one no- 
tice of copyright in each volume or in each 
number of a newspaper or periodical pub- 
lished shall suffice. 

Sec. 20. That where the copyright pro- 
prietor has sought to comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act with respect to notice, 
the omission by accident or mistake of the 
prescribed notice from a particular copy or 
copies shall not invalidate the copyright or 
prevent recovery for infringement against 
any person who, alter actual notice of the 
copyright, begins an undertaking to infringe 
it, but shall prevent the recovery of damages 
against an innocent infringer who has been 
misled by the omission of the notice ; and 
in a suit for infringement no permanent in- 
junction shall be had unless the copyright 
proprietor shall reimburse to the innocent 
infringer his reasonable outlay innocently in- 
curred if the court, in its discretion, shall so 
direct. 

Sec. 21. That in the case of a book pub- 
lished abroad in the English language before 
publication in this country, the deposit in 
the copyright office, not later than thirty 
days after its publication abroad, of one 
complete copy of the foreign edition, with 
a request for the reservation of the copy- 
right and a statement of the name and 
natiimality of the author and of the copy- 
right proprietor and of the date of publica- 
liim ■>f the said book, shall secure to the 
author or proprietor an ad interim copy- 
right, which shall have all the force and 
effect given to copyright by (his Act, and 
shall endure until the expiration of thirty 
days after such deposit in the copyright 
office, 

Sfir. 22. That whenever within the period 
of such ad interim protection an authorized 
edition of such hook shall he published 
within the United States, in accordance with 
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the manufacturing provisions specified in 
section fifteen of this Act, and whenever the 
provisions of this Act as to deposit of 
copies, registration, filing of affidavit, and 
the printing of the copyright notice shall 
have been duly complied with, the copyright 
shall be extended to endure in such book for 
the full term elsewhere provided in this Act 
Sec. 23. That the copyright secured by 
this Act shall endure for twenty-eight years 
from the date of first publication, whether 
the copyrighted work bears the author** 
true name or is published anonymously or 
under an assumed name ; Provided, That in 
the ease of any posthumous work or of any 
periodical, cyclopaedic, or other composite 
work upon which the copyright was origi- 
nally secured by the proprietor thereof, or of 
any work copyrighted by a corporate body 
(otherwise than as assignee or licensee of 
the individual author), or by an employer 
(or whom such work is made for hire, the 
proprietor of such copyright shall be entitled 
to a renewal and extension of the copyright 
in such work for the further term of twenty- 
eight years when application for such re- 
newal and extension shall have been made to 
the copyright office and duly registered 
therein within one year prior to the expira- 
tion of the original term of copyright : Aitd 
provided further. That in the case of any other 
copyrighted work, including a contribution 
by an individual author to a periodical or to 
a cyclopedic or other composite work when 
such contribution has been separately reg- 
istered, the author of such work, if still liv- 
ing, or the widow, widower, or children of 
the author, it the author be not living, or it 
such author, widow, widower, or children be 
not living, then the author's executors, or in 
the absence of a will, his next of kin shall 
be entitled to a renewal and extension of 
the copyright in such work for a further 
term of twenty- eight years when application 
for such renewal and extension shall have 
been made to the copyright office and duly 
registered therein within one year prior to 
the expiration of the original terra of copy- 
right ; And provided further. That in default 
of the registration of such application for re- 



newal and extension, the copyright in any 
work shall determine at the expiration of 
twenty-eight years from first publication. 

Sec. 24- That the copyright subsisting io 
any work at the time when this Act goes into 
effect may, at the expiration of the term pro- 
vided for under existing law, be renewed and 
extended by the author of such work if still 
living, or the widow, widower, or childreiv 
of the author, if the author be not living, or 
if such author^ widow, widower, or children- 
be not living, then by the author's execu- 
tors, or in the absence of a will, his next of 
kin, for a further period such that the entire 
term shall be equal to that secured by this 
Act, including the renewal period r Provtdtd, 
however, That if the work be a composite- 
work upon which copyright was originally 
secured by the proprietor thereof, then such 
proprietor shall be entitled to the privilege- 
of renewal and extension granted under thi» 
section : Provided. That application for such 
renewal and extension shall be made to the- 
copyright office and duly registered therein- 
within one year prior to the expiration of the 

Sec. 2$. That if any person shall infringe 
the copyright in any work protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States, sucb 
person shall be liable r 

(a) To an injunction restraining such in- 
fringement ; 

( b ) To pay to the copyright proprietor 
such damages as the copyright proprietor 
may have suffered due to the infringement, 
as well as all the profits which the infringer 
shall have made from such infringement, and 
in provine profits the plaintiff shall be re- 
quired to prove sales only, and the defendant 
shall be required to prove every element of 
cost which, he claims, or in lieu of actual 
damages and profits such damages as to the 
court shall appear to be just, and in assess- 
ing such damages the court may, in its dis- 
cretion, allow the amounts as hereinafter 
staled, but in the case of a newspaper re- 
production of a copyrighted photograph- 
such damages shall not exceed the sum of 
two hundred dollars nor be less than the- 
sum of fifty dollars, and such damages shall 
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in no other case exceed the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars nor be less than the sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and shall not be 
regarded as a penalty : 

First. In ihe case of a painting, statue, 
or sculpture, ten dollars (or every infringing 
copy made or sold by or found in the pos- 
session of the infringer or his agents or em- 
ployees ; 

Second. In the case of any work enum- 
erated in section five of this Act, except a 
painting, statue, or sculpture, one dollar for 
every infringing copy made or sold by or 
found in the possession of the infringer or 
his agents or employees ; 

Third. In the case of a lecture, sermon, 
or address, fifty dollars for every infringing 
delivery ; 

Fourth. In the case of dramatic or 
dramatico-musical or a choral or orchestral 
composition, one hundred dollars for the 
first and fifty dollars for every subsequent 
infringing performance ; in the case of other 
musical compositions, ten dollars for every 
infringing performance ; 

(c) To deliver up on oath, to be im- 
pounded during the pendency of the action, 
upon such terms and conditions as the court 
may prescribe, all articles alleged to infringe 
a copyright ; 

( d ) To deliver up on oath tor destruc- 
tion all the infringing copies or devices, as 
well as all plates, molds, matrices, or other 
means for making such infringing copies as 
the court may order ; 

(e) Whenever the owner of a musical 
copyright has used or permitted the use of 
the copyrighted work upon the parts of musi- 
cal instruments serving to reproduce me- 
chanically the musical work, then in case of 
infringement of such copyright by the un- 
authorized manufacture, use, or sale of 
interchangeable parts, such as disks, rolls, 
bands, or cylinders for use in mechanical 
music-producing machines adapted to repro- 
duce the copyrighted music, no criminal 
action shall be brought, but in a civil action 
an injunction may be granted upon such 
terms as the court may impose, and the 
plaintifl shall be entitled to recover in lieu 



of profits and" damages a royalty as provided 
in section one, subsection ( e ), of this Act : 
Provided, also. That whenever any person, in 
the absence of a license agreement, intends 
to use a copyrighted musical composition 
upon the parts of instruments serving to re- 
produce mechanically the musical work, 
relying upon the compulsory license pro- 
vision of this Act, he shall serve notice ot 
such intention, by registered mail, upon the 
copyright proprietor at his last address dis- 
closed by the records of the copyright office, 
sending to the copyright office a duplicate 
of such notice ; and in case of his failure so 
to do the court may, in its discretion, in ad- 
dition to sums hereinabove mentioned, award 
the complainant a further sum, not to exceed 
three times the amount provided by section 
one, subsection ( e ), by way of damages, 
and not as a penalty, and also a temporary 
injunction until the full award is paid. 

Rules and regulations for practice and pro- 
cedure under this section shall be prescribed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 26. That any court given jurisdiction 
under section thirty-four of this Act may 
proceed in any action, suit, or proceeding in- 
stituted for violation of any provision hereof 
to enter a judgment or decree enforcing the 
remedies herein provided. 

Sec. 27. That the proceedings for an in- 
junction, damages, and profits, and those for 
the seizure of infringing copies, plates, 
molds, matrices, and so forth, aforemen- 
tioned, may be united in one action. 

Sec, 28. That any person who wilfully 
and for profit shall infringe any copyright 
secured by this Act, or who shall knowingly 
and wilfully aid or abet such infringement, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not exceeding 
one year, or by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars, or both, in the discretion of the 
court : Provided, however. That nothing in 
this Act shall be so construed as to prevent 
the performance of religious or secular 
works, such as oratorios, cantatas, masses, 
or octavo choruses by public schools, church 
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choirs, or vocal societies, rented, borrowed, 
or obtained from some public library, public 
school, church choir, school choir, or vocal 
society, provided the performance is given 
for charitable or educational purposes, and 
not for profit. 

Sec. 29. That any person who, with 
fraudulent intent, shall insert or impress any 
notice of copyright required by this Act, or 
words of the same purport, in or upon any 
uncopyrighted article, or with fraudulent in- 
tent shall remove or alter the copyright no- 
tice upon any article duly copyrighted shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of not less than one hundred dollars 
and not more than one thousand dollars. 
Any person who shall knowingly issue or 
sell any article bearing a notice of United 
States copyright which has not been copy- 
righted in this country, or who shall know- 
ingly import any article bearing such notice 
or words of the same purport, which has not 
been copyrighted in this country, shall be 
liable to a tine of one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 30. That the importation into the 
United Stales of any article bearing a false 
notice of copyright when there is no exist- 
ing copyright thereon in the United States, 
or of any piratical copies of any work copy- 
righted in the United States, is prohibited. 

Sec. 3T. That during the existence of the 
American copyright in any book, the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
piratical copies thereof or o( any copies 
thereof (although authorised by the author 
or proprietor ) which have not been pro- 
duced in accordance with the manufacturing 
provi5i<.ns specified in section fifteen of this 
Act, or any plates of the same not made 
from type set within the limits of the United 
States, nr any copies thereof produced by 
lithographic or photo-engraving process not 
performed within the limits of the United 
States, in accordance with the provisions of 
section fifteen of this Act, shall be, and is 
hereby, prohibited : Prot-ided, hmcever. That, 
except as regards piratical copies, such pro- 
hibition shall not apply : 

( a ) To works in raised characters for the 
use of the blind ; 



( b ) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, 
although containing matter copyrighted in 
the United States printed or reprinted by 
authority of the copyright proprietor, unless 
such newspaper or magazine contains, also, 
copyright matter printed or reprinted with- 
out such authorization ; 

( c ) To the authorized edition of a book 
in a foreign language or languages of which 
only a translation into English has been 
copyrighted in this country ; 

( d ) To any book published abroad with 
the authorization of the author or copyright 
proprietor when imported under the circum- 
stances stated in one of the four sub-divi- 
sions following, that is to say ; 

First, When imported, not more than one 
copy at one time, for individual use and not 
for sale ; but such privilege of importation 
shall not extend to a foreign reprint of a 
book by an American author copyrighted in 
the United States ; 

Second. When imported by the authority 
or for the use of the United States ; 

Third. When imported, for use and not 
for sale, not more than one copy of any such 
book in any one invoice, in good faith, by 
or for any society or institution incorporated 
for educational, literary, philosophical, scien- 
tific, or religious purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or for any col- 
lege, academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing, or for any State, school, college, uni- 
versity, or free public library in the United 
States ; 

Fourth. When such books form parts of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries 
designated in the foregoing paragraph, or 
form parts of the libraries or personal bag- 
gage belonging to persons or families arriv- 
ing from foreign countries and are not in- 
tended for sale : Provided, That copies im- 
ported as above may not lawfully be used in 
any way to violate the rights of the pro- 
prietor of the American copyright or annul 
or limit the copyright protection secured by 
this Act, nnd such unlawful use shall be 
deemed an infringement of copyright. 

Sec. 32, That any and all articles pro- 
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hibjted importation by this Act which are 
brought into the United States from any 
foreign country (except in the mails) shall 
be seized and forfeited by like proceedings 
as those provided by law for the seizure and 
condemnation of property imported into the 
United States in violation of the customs 
revenue laws. Such articles when forfeited 
shall be destroyed in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the court, as 
the case may be, shall direct : Provided, how- 
ever. That' all copies of authorized editions 
of copyright books imported in the mails or 
otherwise in violation of the provisions of 
this Act may be exported and returned to 
the country of export whenever it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a written application, that such 
importation does not involve wilful negli- 
gence or fraud. 

Sec. 33. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster-General are hereby 
empowered and required to make and en- 
force such joint rules and regulations as shall 
prevent the importation into the United 
States in the mails of articles prohibited im- 
portation by this Act, and may require no- 
lice to be given to the Treasury Department 
or Post-office Department, as the case may 
be, by copyright proprietors or injured 
parties, of the actual or contemplated impor- 
tation of articles prohibited importation by 
this Act, and which infringe the rights of 
such copyright proprietors or injured parties. 

Sec, 34. That all actions, suits, or pro- 
ceedings arising under the copyright laws 
of the United States shall be originally cog- 
nizable by the circuit courts of the United 
States, the district court of any Territory, 
the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the district courts of Alaska. Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, and the courts of first in- 
stance of the Philippine Islands. 

Sec. 35. That civil actions, suits, or pro- 
ceedings arising under this -Xct may be in- 
stituted in the district of which the defendant 
or his agent is an inhabitant, or in which he 
may be found. 

Sec. 36. That any such court or judge 
thereof shall have power, upon hill in equity 



filed by any party aggrieved, to grant in- 
junctions lo prevent and restrain the viola- 
tion of any right secured by said laws, ac- 
cording to the course and principles of 
courts of equity, on such terms as said court 
or judge may deem reasonable. Any injunc- 
tion that may be granted restraining and en- 
joining the doing of anything forbidden by 
this Act may be served on the parties against 
whom such injunction may be granted any- 
where in the United States, and shall be 
operative throughout the United States and 
be enforceable by proceedings in contempt 
or otherwise by any other court or judge 
possessing jurisdiction of the defendants. 

Sec. 37. That the clerk of the court, or 
judge granting the injunction, shall, when 
required so to do by the court hearing the 
application to enforce said injunction, trans- 
mit without delay to said court a certified 
copy of all the papers in said cause that are 
on file in his office. 

Sec. 38. That the orders, judgments, or 
decrees of any court mentioned in section 
thirty-four of this Act arising under the 
copyright laws of the United States may be 
reviewed on appeal or writ of error in the 
manner and to the extent now provided by 
law for the review of cases determined in 
said courts, respectively. 

Sec. 3g. That no criminal proceeding 
shall be maintained under the provisions of 
this Act unless the same is commenced 
within three years after the cau?e o! action 

Sec. 40. That in all actions, suits, or pro- 
ceedings under this Act, except when 
brought by or against the United States or 
any officer thereof, full costs shall be al- 
lowed, and the court may award to the pre- 
party a reasonable attorney's fee as 



part 



f the c 



Sec, 41. That the copyright is distinct 
from the property in the material object 
copyrighted, and the sale or conveyance, by 
gift or otherwise, of the material object 
shall not of itself constitute a transfer of the 
copyright, nor shall the assignment of the 
copyright constitute a transfer of the title to 
the material object ; but nothing in this Act 
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shall be deemed to forbid, prevent, or re- 
strict the transfer of any copy of a copy- 
righted work the possession of which has 
been lawfully obtained. 

Sec. 42. That copyright secured under 
this or previous Acts of the United States 
may be assiened, granted, or mortKased by 
an instrument in writing signed by the pro- 
prietor of the copyright, or may be be- 
queathed by will. 

Sec. 43- That every assignment of copy- 
. right executed in a foreign country shall be 
acknowledged by the assignor before a con- 
sular officer or secretary of legation of the 
United States authorized by law to admin- 
ister oaths or perform notarial acts. The 
certificate of such acknowledgement under 
the hand and official seal of such consular 
officer or secretary of legation shall be prima 
facie evidence of the execution of the instru- 

Sec, 44- That every assignment of copy- 
right shall be recorded in the copyright 
office within three calendar months after its 
execution in the United States or within six 
months after its execution without the limits 
of the United States, in default of which it 
shall be void as against any subsequent pur- 
chaser or mortgagee for a valuable consid- 
eration, without notice, whose assignment 
has been duly recorded. 

Sec. 45. That the register of copyright! 
shall, upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
record such assignment, and shall return it 
to the sender with a certificate of record at- 
tached under seal o! the copyright office, and 
upon the payment of the fee prescribed by 
this Act he shall furnish to any person re- 
■ questing the same a certified copy thereof 
under the said seal. 

Sec, 46. That when an assignment of the 
copyright in a specified book or other work 
has been recorded the assignee may substi- 
tute his name for that of the assignor in the 
statutory notice of copyright prescribed by 
this Act. 

Sec. 47. That all records and other things 
relating to copyrights required by law to be 
preserved shall be kept and preserved in the 
copyright office, Library of Congress, Dis- 



trict of Columbia, and shall be under the 
control of the register of copyrights, who 
shall, under the direction and supervision of 
the Librarian of Congress, perform all the- 
duties relating to the registration of copy- 
rights. 

Sec. 48. That there shall be appointed by 
the Librarian of Congress a register of copy- 
rights, at a salary of four thousand dollar* 
per annum, and one assistant register of 
copyrights^ at a salary of three thousand dol- 
lars per annum, who shall have authority 
durmg the absence of the register of copy- 
rights to attach the copyright office seal to 
all papers issued from the said office, and to 
sign such certificates and other papers as . 
may be necessary. There shall also be ap- 
pointed by the Librarian such subordinate 
assistants to the register as may from time 
to time be authorized by law. 

Sec. 49. That the register of copyright* 
shall make daily deposits in some bank in 
the District of Columbia, designated for this- 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a national depository, of all moneys re- 
ceived to be applied as copyright fees, and 
shall make weekly deposits with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in such manner as the 
latter shall direct, of all copyright fees actu- 
ally applied under the provisions of this Act, 
and annual deposits of sums received which 
it has not been possible to apply as copy- 
right fees or to return to the remitters, and 
shall also make monthly reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and to the Librarian 
of Congress of the applied copyright fees foe 
each calendar month, together with a state- 
ment of all remittances received, trust fund* 
on hand, moneys refunded, and unapplied 
balances. 

Sec. 50. That the register of copyrights 
shall give bond to the United States in the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, in form to 
be approved by the Solicitor of the Treasury 
and with sureties satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of ihe Treasury, for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Sec. 51. That the register of copyrights 
shall make an annual report to the Librarian 
of Congress, to be printed in the annual re- 
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port on the Libra.ry of Congress, of all copy- 
right business for the previous fiscal year, 
including the number and kind of works 
which have been deposited in the copyright 
ofKce during the fiscal year, under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. S2. That the sea! provided under the 
Act of July eighth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, and at present used in the copyright 
office, shall continue to be ihe seal thereof, 
and by it all papers issued from the copy- 
right office requiring authentication shall be 
authenticated. 

Sec. 53. That, subject to the approval of 
the Librarian of Congress, the register of 
copyrights shall be authorized to make rules 
and regulations for the registration of claims 
to copyright as provided by this Act. 

Sec. 54. That the register of copyrights 
shall provide and keep such record books in 
the copyright office as are required to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, and whenever 
deposit has been made in the copyright office 
of a copy ol any work under the provisions 
of this Act he shall make entry thereof. 

Sec. 55. That in the case of each entry the 
person recorded as the claimant of the copy- 
right shall be entitled to a certificate of reg- 
istration under seal of the copyright office, 
to contain his name and address, the title of 
the work upon which copyright is claimed, 
the date of the deposit of the copies of such 
work, and such marks as to class designation 
and entry number as shall fully identify the 
entry. In the case of a book the certificate 
■ shall also state the receipt of the affidavit 
as provided by section sixteen of this Act, 
and the date of the completion of the print- 
ing, or the date of the publication of the 
book, as stated in the said affidavit. The 
register of copyrights shall prepare a printed 
form for the said certificate, to be filled out 
in each case as above provided for, which 
certificate, sealed with the seal of the copy- 
right office, shall, upon payment of the pre- 
scribed fee, be given to any person making 
application for the same, and the sai'l cer- 
tificate shall he admitted in any court as 
prima facie evidence of the facts stated 
therein. In addition to such certificate, the 
register of copyrights shall furnish, upon re- 



quest, without additional fee, a receipt for 
the copies of the work deposited to complete 
the registration. 

Sec. 56. That the register of copyrights 
shall fully index all copyright registrations 
and assignments, and shall print at periodic 
intervals a catalogue of the titles of articles 
deposited and registered for copyright, to- 
gether with suitable indexes, and at stated 
intervals shall print complete and indexed 
catalogues for each class of copyright entries, 
and may thereupon, if expedient, destroy the 
original manuscript catalogue cards contain- 
ing the titles included in such printed 
volumes and representing the entries made 
during such intervals. The current cata- 
logues of copyright entries and the index 
volumes herein provided for shall be ad- 
mitted in any court as prima facie evidence 
of the facts stated therein as regards any 
copyright registration. 

Sec. 57. That the said printed current 
catalogues as they are issued shall be 
promptly distributed by the copyright office 
to the collectors of customs of the United 
States and to the postmasters of all exchange 
offices of receipt of foreign mails, in accord- 
ance with revised lists of such collectors of 
customs and postmasters prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master-General, and they shall also be fur- 
nished to all parties desiring them at a price 
to be determined by the register of copy- 
rights, not exceeding five dollars per annum 
for the complete catalogue of copyright 
entries, and not exceeding one dollar per 
annum for the catalogues issued during the 
year for any one class of subjects. The con- 
solidated catalogues and indexes shall also 
be supplied to all persons ordering them at 
such prices as may be determined to be rea- 
sonable, and all subscriptions lor the cata- 
logues shall be received by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, who shall for- 
ward the said publications ; and the moneys 
thus received shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States and accounted for under 
such laws and Treasury regulations as shall 
be in force at the time. 

Sec. 58. That the record books of the 
copyright office, together with the indexes 
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to such record books, and all works de- 
posited and retained in ihe copyright office, 
shall be open to public inspeclion ; and 
copies may be taken of the copyrieht entries 
actually made in such record books, subject 
to such safeguards and regulations as shall 
be prescribed by the regisfer of copyrights 
and approved by the Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

Sec. sg. That of the articles deposited in 
the copyright ofiice under the provisions of 
the copyright laws of the United States or 
of this Act, the Librarian of^ Congress shall 
determine what books and other articles 
shall be transferred to the permanent collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress, including 
the law library, and what other books or 
articles shall be placed in the reserve collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress for sale of 
exchange, or ba transferred to other govern- 
mental libraries in the District of Columbia 



for I 



: thet 



Sec, 6o. That of any articles undisposed 
of as above provided, together with all titles 
and correspondence relating thereto, the 
Librarian of Congress and the register of 
copyrights jointly shall, at suitable intervals, 
determine what of these received during any 
period of years it is desirable or useful to 
preserve in the permanent files of the copy- 
right office, and, after due notice as herein- 
after provided, may within their discretion 
cause the remaining articles and other things 
to be destroyed : Provided, That there shall 
be printed in the Catalogue of Copyright 
Entries from February to November, inclu- 
sive, a statement of the years of receipt of 
such articles and a notice to permit any 
author, copyright proprietor, or other law- 
ful claimant lo claim and remove before the 
expiration of the month of December of that 
year anything found which relates to any of 
his productions deposited or registered for 
copyright within the period of years stated, 
not reserved or disposed of as provided 
for in this Act ; .-liid /•rcr.idcit furlbcr. 
That no manuscriiit of an unpublished 
work shall he destroyed during its term 
of copyright without specific notice to 
the copyright proprict'ir of record, per- 



mitting him to claim and remove it. 
Sec 6i. That the register of copyrights 
shall receive, and the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered shall pay, 
the following fees : For the registration of 
any work subject to copyright, deposited 
under the provisions of this Act, one dollar, 
which sum is to include a certificate of reg- 
istration under seal ; Provided. That in the 
case of photographs the fee shall be fifty 
cents where a certificate is not demanded. 
For every additional certificate of registra- 
tion made, fifty cents. For recording and 
certifying any instrument of writing for the 
assignment of copyright, or any such license 
specified in section one, subsection ( e ), or 
tor any copy of such assignment or license, 
duly certified, if not over three hundred 
words in length, one dollar ; if more than 
three hundred and less than one thousand 
words in length, two dollars ; if more than 
one thousand words in length, one dollar 
additional for each one thousand words or 
fraction thereof over three hundred words. 
For recording the notice of user or ac- 
<juiescence specified in section one, sub- 
section ( e ), twenty-five cents for each no- 
tice if not over fifty words, and an additional 
twenty-five cents for each additional one 
hundred words. For comparing any copy of 
an assignment with the record of such docu- 
ment in the copyright office and certifying 
the same under seal, one dollar. For re- 
cording the estciision or renewal of copy- 
right provided for in sections twenty-three 
and twenty-four of this Act, fifty cents. For 
recording the transfer of the proprietorship 
of copyrighted articles, ten cents for each 
title of a book or other article, in addition 
to the fee prescribed for recording the in- 
strument of assignment. For any requested 
search of copyright office records, indexes, or 
deposits, fifty cents for each full hour of time 
consumed in making such search ; Provided. 
That only one registration at one fee shall 
be re<iuired in the case of several volumes 
of the same honk deposited at the same 

Sec. 62, That in the interpretation and 
construction of this Act "the date of publi- 
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cation" shall in the ease of a work of which 
copies are reproduced for sale or distribution 
be held lo be the earliest date when copies 
of the first authorized edition were placed 
on sale, sold, or publicly distributed by the 
proprietor of the copyright or under his 
authority, and the word ''author" shall in- 
clude an employer in the case of works made 

Sec. 6.t. That all laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act are 



hereby repealed, but nothing in this Act shall 
affect causes of action for infringement of 
copyright heretofore committed now pending 
in courts of the United States, or which may 
hereafter be instituted ; but such causes shall 
be prosecuted to a conclusion tn the manner 
heretofore provided by law. 

Sec. 64. That this Act shall go into effect 
on the lirst day of July, nineteen hundred and 

Approved March 4, 1909. 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED —IV. 



The vulgar speaker uses adjectives instead 
of adverbs, and says : " This letter is written 
shocking" ; the genteel speaker uses adverbs 
instead of adjectives, and says : "This writ- 
ing looks shockingly." 

A grammatical play upon the word 



For I 



ii lAui llial 



doubled is 
right, is : 






s plaii 



rightly used, loo ; 
Ami lAal Ikal thai llial thai line has in it, ia right — 

" One of those houses were sold last 
week," " Each of the daughters are to have 
a separate share," " Every tree in those plan- 
tations have been injured by the storm," 
" Either of the children are at liberty to 
claim it." Here it will be perceived that the 
pronouns "one," "each," "every." "either," 
are the true nominatives to the verbs ; but 
the intervening noim in the plural number, 
in each sentence, deludes the ear ; and the 
speaker, without reflection, renders the verb 
in the plural instead of the singular number. 

"He left his horse, and got on lo a stage- 
coach," "He jumped an to the floor," "She 
laid it on to a dish," " I threw it on to the 
fire." Why use two prepositions where one 



"It 



r than a 



1 month s 
month sin 



' should be. It 



■■ Vegetables were plenty," should be. 
Vegetables were plentiful. 

" Every lancer and every rifleman were at 
their post " ; say, was at his post. 

Between is properly applied only to two ob- 
jects ; among, to three or more. "A lather 
divided a portion of his property between his 
two sons ; the rest he distributed among the 

" Every leaf, every twig, every blade, every 
drop of water teem with life " ; say, teems. 

"Dr. Pridcaux used to relate that when 
he brought the manuscript of his ' Connec- 
tion of the Old and the New Testaments ' to 
the publisher, he told him it was a dry subject, 
and that the printing could not be safely 
ventured upon unless he could enliven the 
work with a little humor." The sense alone, 
and not the sentence, indicates to whom ht 
and him respectively refer ; such a form of 
expression is faulty, because it may lead to 
a violalinn of perspicuity, which is one of the 
most essential qualities of a good style. 

-New York, X. V. IValtOlt Burgess. 
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No. S- 



Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in makine it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal lenarth is about 1,000 words. 

Reading the society news of the opera in 
■the Boston Herald as follows : " Mrs. Dana 



*(* All drafts and money orders sliould be made 
jiayable to The Writer Publisbing Co. Stampi, or 
local checks, should not be sent in payment for *ut>- 

•.•The WaiTEi will be sent only to those who have 
paid for it in advance. Accounts caiinot be opened 

the list unless the (ubscriptioo order Is accompanied 
by a remittance. 

•.•The American New* Company, of New York, 
-and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
and their branches, are wholesale agents for Tee 
Wbitei. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 



M alone, with her husband, the attorney- 
general, in silver gray chiffon velvet with 
white lace," the Boston Traveler is perhaps 
justified in its comment: "Dana must have 

looked like a bird." 

Almost all writers have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the courtesy of editorial re- 
jection slips, A good example of the ex- 
tremely courteous in public correspondent 
was the notice sent to Charles James Fox 
that he was no longer a member of the gov- 
ernment of George the Third. It read thus : 
" His Gracious Majesty has been pleased to 
issue a new commission, in which your name 
does not appear." 



the London Academy has 
distinguished himself by explaining that 
President Eliot's book on "University Ad- 
ministration," to which he eives three 
patronizing columns, is concerned with 
American institutions, and adding that the 
author is "presumably an American." It is 
gratifying, however, to observe that the om- 
niscient Academy occasionally reads an 
American book. 



A New York editor recently received this 
letter : — 

" With reference to the enclosed specimens, I an 
writing with literary ware* lo offer you. It i* cot- 
tomary, I believe, to •ubmll article* on ifiptoval, fint 
spective customer and then another till 



they 



E finall 
and fro. That ii 



method, and tt 



Hence I am submitting sample* in the firat ia- 
ice of the sort of thing I can supply -a limited 

regular supply. There is already a small stock 
hand varying in length and character. Potslbty 

may like the style and n 



I shall 



= plea: 



d the enclosed apeclmens 
'or me with 



if y 



To the would-be contributor, no doubt, th« 
arrangement he suggests seems sensible and 
businesslike. If the supply of maniiscripts 
did not exceed, or equal, the demand, the 
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«ditor to whom he wrote might accept the 
proposition that he makes. What the man 
who wrote the letter does not realize is that 
there are inniimerable writers who arc regu- 
larly supplying what the editor wants, with- 
out suggestions or directions or orders o( 
any kind from him, and that as Ions: as he 
has constantly before him in tangible form 
all the material that he desires he is not 
likely, as a matter of common sense, to make 
any experiments in the way of ordering mat- 
ter which may or may not turn out to be 
available. W. h. H. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Winifred Ballard Blake, whose poem, 
" The Trees," appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, comes of a family of 
writers, and has written verse and stories 
since childhood, her first story having been 
a wonderful fairy tale, called "The Black 
Flower," written at the age of ten. Her 
first published production, which took a 
five-dollar prize in a children's magazine 
called the Little Corporal, when she was 
thirteen, was in verse. Under her own 
name and pen-names — chiefly, the pen- 
name " Heloise Soule," she has had stories, 
sketches, and verse published in the Atlantic, 
■the Youth's Companion, the American Boy, 
■the Christian Endeavor World, and the Inte- 
rior. A nature sketch, called "The Wood- 
cock's Wooing," is to appear in Sports 
Afield, of Chicago, and poems have been ac- 
cepted by Putnam's Magazine and Munsey's. 
Mrs. Blake feels that her best work has been 
done in verse, but she finds the placing of 
poems so discouragingly difficult that a very 
small part of what she has written has been 
printed, and she says she sometimes wishes 
that there were a magazine especially de- 
voted to encouraging contemporary verse- 
writers, as all but a very few of the maga- 
zines seem to regard poems merely as 
" fillers." Several years ago Richard G. 
Badger published a small volume of verse 
■lor Mrs. Blake, called "Heartsease and 
Rue." She had thought herself familiar 
with Lowell's poems, but not until after the 
-publication of her book did she learn that 



Eleanor Mercein Kelly, author of the 
story, " The Girl Who Forgot," in Lippin- 
colt's tor January, is the wife of Robert 
Morrow Kelly, Jr., of Louisville. Formerly 
she lived in Milwaukee. She comes natur- 
ally by a talent for writing, her mother and 
her grandmother having both been literary 
women. Mrs. Kelly is not yet thirty, and 
was graduated ten years ago from the 
famous old Visitation Convent at George- 
town, D. C, as valedictorian of her class, 
also receiving a special meda! for belles- 
lettres, which had been awarded only once 
before in a hundred years. The story, "The 
Girl Who Forgot," published in Lippincott's 
for January, was her first professional at- 
tempt. It was followed in February by "A 
Friend of Jimmie's," and several other 
short stories that she has written have been 
accepted by Lippincott's and other maga- 
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I Rich. Arthur C BeniOD. 
c. ) for May. 

With portraits. Florence 
tuti (iB c.) for May. 
K. John Wolcott. Beotmait 

dicUH. Franci) W. Crownin- 
) ior May. 

. Gardner Teall. 

leric T. Cooper. 



( ;« c. ) for May. 

The Authok's Vadi Mi 

■II (iS c.) 

OF Wood 

, ) (or May. 

F«ASC1S Ma«ion C«awi 

BiKkman ( ^ c. ) lor May. 

Will English Bi thk iHTiaHAiioK*!, Lamguam t 
Albert Schini. Norih Amrrican Rrvinii C 38 e. ) for 
May. 

Mv STOar. IX. -American Visits- Literary Re- 
Bards. Hall Caine. Afptilon'i (18 c. ) for May. 

Maiion CsAWFoan, thi Novelist. With porlraiL 
Amrtican Monlhly Rtvim tf Rtvitwt ( aS e. ) !or Hsj. 
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SWINBUBME, THE L»SI O. THE ViCrORMK POETS. 

Wilh portraU. American Moiil/i/j Rtvitw of RnifWt 
C 2B c. ) (or May. 

Mr. Howells at Wokk at Se«e»ty-iwo. Van 
Wyck llrooks. II orld'i Work for May. 

At Smap Bean Fabu (Joel Chandl»r Harris- 
Home), llluslrated. Frank L. Slanfon. Dclinialor 
( 18 c. J for May. 

Morality ik Relation to the Dkama and the 
Fress. Mrs. Leslie Caner. Red Boot ( iS c. > lor 
May, 

The Xatios's Great Library. llluslrated.' Her- 
Dci-t i'vitnam. .\alioml Magaimc { 18 c. ) for May. 

Sau Walter Foss, " Yankee Poet." Wilh por- 
trait. Feter MacQueen. National Maiasine (18 e. ) 
for May. 

jL-LiA Ward Howe. With frontispiece poritall. 
Mitchell Mannerini. Nalhnal Magaiinf (18 c. ) lor 
May. 

' Copy. Illustraled. General Charles 
ft Sam'l Magasini ( tS c. ) for May. 

John Ketidrick 



King. U«c. 



ings. Smart Scl { i8 c. ) for May. 
POE AT College. Illustraled. Jam. 
Rcmus'i Magaswc (13 c. > h 



Lyon, (/'lie 

The Sage or Slabsides ik the Subnv Southland 
( John Burroughs ). llluslrated. R. J. H. DeLoach. 
Uncle Rcmuj'i Moeaiine (13 c. ) lor April. 

Thol'chts on Newspaper Making. U. B. Herhert. 
Malioiial PrMer-Sournaliil [ =1 e. ) lor April. 

The i'LBL.c, THE Newspaper's 1'roble-. H, J. 
Haskell. Oallriok (S c. ) lor April 3. 



r April 3. 
Hepoeh." 



(or April 
A Foe 

Weekly ( 



Wilt 



Hart 



I 'or April 3. 

OP Marion Crawporb. With portrait. 
Harprr-i Wcrkh C 13 e. } lor April ij. 

Algerson Charles Swisburne. C. H. Gaines. 
Harfcri U\-Mi ( 13 c. ) for April i). 

The Last of the Giants ( .Vlgernon Charles Swin- 
tiurn^ ). Ih,rf,-r-s W.-M>! { 13 c.) for April 24. 

My Three Siaoes op Lipe. Wilh portrail. Count 
Leo Tolslov. Comer's C 13 c. ) for April lo. 

Fra~c.s Marion Crawpord, iaurnal af EducaliM 
lor April ^. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Hull. John IJigcliiw, now in his ninety- 
second year, has gont to Europe for a sum- 
mer of travel and rccrealion. 

Norman E. Mack, owner of the Buffalo 
Times, is lo beitiii this month the publica- 
tion 'if a new maRa^inc called the National 
Monthly, and devoted to the interests of the 
Democratic party. 



John T. Trowbridge, at the age of eighty- 
two, has just returned home from a trip to 
Europe. 

Army and Navy Life ( New York ) be- 
comes Uncle Sam's Magazine with the May 

The Outing Publishing Company of De- 
jtosit. N. Y., which publishes Outing, the 
Bohemian, the Grey Goose, and Brains, is 
in the hands of receivers. The receivers 
are authorized to borrow the sum of $2,500 
and to continue the business for one month, 
at the exDiralion of which an extension of 
time may be granted. 

Appleton's Magazine will discontinue pub- 
lication with its June issue. Unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be completed by Hampton's 
Magazine. 

The centenary number of the Quarterly 
Review, which was established in February, 
1809, will be issued by John Murray in Lon- 
don about .^pril 22, It will contain an article 
giving the history of the Review since its 
commencement, with portraits of the succes- 
sive editors and some of the more important 
contributors. 

The Forum for April' contained a careful 
analysis of the work of Mrs. Humpiiry Ward, 
by William Lyon Phelps. 

Isaac Henderson died in Rome March 31, 
aged fifty-nine. 

Professor George Rice Carpenter died in 
New York April 8, aged forty-five. 

Francis Marion Crawford died in Sor- 
rento, Italy, April 9, aged fifty-four. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne died at Piit- 
ney, Eng,. April 10. aged sevenly-one. 

Mrs. Cecelia Victs Jamison died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., .^pril 11, aged sixty-one. 

-Miss Aimec Tourgee died in Pittsburg 
.\pri! 19, aged thirty-nine. 

Charles Warren Stoddard died at Mon- 
terey, Calif,, April 24, aged sixty-five. 

Samuel June Barrows died in "New York 
April 21, aged sixty-three. 

Peter Fenelon Cooper died in New York 
April 24, aged fifty-nine. 

Olive Logan died at Banstead, Eng., April 
-7. aged si.\iy-eight. 
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A SCHOOL FOR NOVELISTS. 

I read the other day in a newspaper that 
there are in more than one of the universi- 
ties of the United States classes for the 
teaching of the art of writing novels and 
stories. I do not know how far the state- 
ment is correct, but it is interesting to a 
novelist who is self-taught — so far as he is 
taught at all — to consider how far and in 
what respects a systematic course of in- 
struction from a qualified teacher (not 
perhaps a very easy person to find ) would 
be of benefit to a student who had a 
bent or a fancy for writing fiction. Only 
students of that order will, it is to be hoped, 
attend the classes ; the idea of novel-writing 
being turned into a recognized occupation 
or profession, such as the law or engineer- 
ing, is, to speak frankly, almost appalling. 



He would be a cruel parent who deliberately 
destined a plodding youth to live by the ex- 
ercise of a recalcitrant imagination — and 
his cruelty would not be confined to his off- 
spring ; it would, or might, reach the public, 
also. Probably the faculty arc wise enough 
to hold a preliminary examination before 
they admit to these classes, to see, for in- 
stance, whether a man can describe to any 
purpose what he has seen, before they try 
to teach him to describe what he has not 



I expect that the truth is that r 
of teaching can make a novelist ; he, like the 
poet, is born, not made, though he is born 
to a humbler heritage. The true novelist 
has an instinct and a faculty. The instinct 
is curiosity about human nature. It is con- 
ceivable that teaching might develop this in- 
stinct ; it is not likely that it could create it. 
The faculty is invention — and here it is, I 
think, safe to say that teaching will be 
powerless if the natural gift is not there. 
Flaubert taught Maupassant, but he had a 
Maupassant to teach. But if a professor 
cannot make a novelist, there is to my think- 
ing no reason why he should not greatly im- 
prove any novelist whom he chances to catch 
young. The interest in human nature for its 
own sake, which I have called curiosity, may 
be a plant hard to cultivate in unsuitable 
ground, and the faculty of invention I be- 
lieve to be purely native. But there are— 
to put the matter briefly and, of necessity 
therefore, rather roughly — two other things 
which go to the making of a good story — 
the arrangement and the writing — the struc- 
ture and the style. Here teaching and a 
course of reading directed by a good teacher 
have a fair opportunity. Structure lies in 
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arranging what you have invented and ob- 
served ( by virtue of your faculty and your 
instinct ) to the best possible advantage ; in 
beginning at the beginning, going on to the 
middle, and — most important of all, perhaps 
— stopping at the end ; in considering how 
much emphasis each situation will "stand" ; 
in judging how far to extend your canvas or 
when to narrow it ; in deciding in what 
order to unravel the skein of the story you 
n knowing what " belongs " to 



th> 



ito'ry and what 
preserving the cliff 
hinted, stopping at it 
good teacher ought t 
his hearers. 

Whether style car 



" another story" ; 
:x — and, as 1 have 
On all these points a 
be of great service to 



be taught is an old 
question, and one with regard to which it 
is necessary to distinguish. " Incommuni- 
cable charm " naturally cannot be communi- 
cated, especially as it would be exacting to 
require the professor himself to possess it. 
Nobody can teach you to write like Charles 
Lamb — not even Charles Latfib himself. 
But correctness can be taught — good gram- 
of words. You can 
iploy the rominafivus 
• say " phenomenal " 
an extraordinary. I 



lot to . 



be taught i 
when yon really 



think that teaching and the accompanying 
reading can go a little further. They can 
suggest the proper relation between subject 
and style — the man whose style is too big 
or too small for his subject is the born prey 
of the parodist ; they can call attention to 
the balance proper to be observed between 
narrative and dialogue, and show, by refer- 
ence to the masters (to Sterne and Con- 
greve, for example > how vividness and dra- 
matic suspense may be imparted to dialogue 
without loss of naturalness ; they may incite 
the hearer to learn fitom Steele that writing 
may be very simple, yet very distinguished, 
from Stevenson that subtlety is one thing 
and obscurity quite another. The professor 
can, and should, preach with parrot-like per- 
sistency : " Lucidity — lucidity — lucidity I " 
And if, after all this, A. B. does not write 
a good novel, not much harm is done. In- 
cidentally he will, if wisely directed, have 
read and pondered a lot of fine literature. 
For my part, I have some suspicion that this 
idea may be in the minds of the learned men 
who have ordained the classes of which I 
have been talking ; if so, they may, perhaps, 
after all, be wise to make the preliminary 
examination very easy. 
TAr l!«i:vrsiiy Mmlhh: Alllkolly Hope. 



SELLING THE SHORT STORY. 



There are to-day in this country nearly 
fifty magazines that are willing to pay good 
prices for good stories. Among them they 
use about 250 stories a month, and buy 
probably fifty more, which they will never 

Of these 200 or 300 stories marketed 
every month, about one in fifty is first-class, 
and about one in ten is second-class. The 
others are purchased and printed because 
the editor must have something to fill in 
the spaces between the front cover and the 
sSiertis em en t s , 



The 



[ the belle 



clas 



iTiter they 



zines arc continually howling f 
If they get a good story from a ' 
follow him up with requests for 
they see a good story or two in another 
magazine, ihey write to the author and 
ask if they cannot have something from 
him. Thej: are on the watch all the time 
for any one who has the gift of narra- 

These are the facts of the case, well 
known to every one in the publishing busi- 
ness. On the other side are the theories 
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beloved of budding a.uthors who feel the 
■germs of genius within them. 

The authors of unpublished manuscripts 
seem to have two standard grievances 
against editors. The first is that editors 
will accept aoy old thing if the writer has a 
name, Tlie second is that editors will never 
tell an unknown author why they refuse his 
story. 

The antagonism between the aspiring 
-author and the unsympathetic publisher un- 
doubtedly exists. What is the real cause of 
it and whose fault is it? With a view to 
getting at the truth of the matter, the writer 
undertook to get upon speaking terms with 
the editors of fifteen of the leading maga- 
zines published in America to-day, and also 
to make some practical experiments of his 
own, so as to test the truth of the charges 
continually made against the well-known 
editor by the unknown author. 

The result of these interviews seems to 
prove pretty conclusively that if the un- 
known author cannot get his story published 
it is entirely his own fault, and that the 
faults which lead to his discomfiture can be 
grouped under three heads. 

To begin with the most common fault of 
all, the manuscript may be all right, the 
situations well described, and the dialogue 
clever, but — no story. 

In the next group of failures are those 
manuscripts in which the story is there, but 
is not properly arranged or told. This is a 
fault which puts a manuscript just in the 
balance. Whether the editor thinks enough 
of it to bother further with it is largely a 
matter of the humor of the moment. It is 
very much like the hesitation of a person in 
buying something that is not quite what he 
wants, but which could be made to do by 
spending a little time and trouble on its 
aheration. 

The third class of failures is stories which 
ire all right, but are not suited to the maga- 
zine to which they are sent. This is the 
-cause of nine-lenths of the failures of in- 
experienced authors. 

One of the most extraordinary delusions 
oPtbe novice in authorship is that his manu- 
script is not even read. One often hears of 
,pages gummed together as a test, and so 



on. The reply to this charge is that it is 
not always necessary to separate the yolk of 
an egg from the shell to find out that it is 

If writers only knew the eagerness with 
which the publisher's Reader scans every 
story that comes into the office from a new 
source, they would quickly get over the idea 
that their stories were returned unread. 
Many of the writers of estabhshed reputa- 
tion are written out, and the magazine 
editor is tireless in his quest for new ideas, 
a fresh style, an unexploited field. All he 
asks is that the new story shall tit into the 
style of architecture on which his magazine 
is built. 

The one absolutely hopeless case is the 
writer who has no story to tell, but who 
can fill up fifteen pages of typewriting with 
a mixture of dialogue and incident that leads 
nowhere. Several of the editors interviewed 
spoke feelingly of the time and trouble 
wasted in wading through this sort of 
authorship. 

"This sort of writer," remarked a Reader 
for one of the best known magazines, " re- 
minds me of a young fellow who applied for 
a job in a carpenter's shop and brought a 
perfectly smooth piece of board as a sample 
of what he could do. The carpenter asked 
him what it was for or what it fitted, and 
found that it did not fit anything, but was 
simply a beautifully smooth piece of work, 
planed and sand-papered, top, bottom, and 

"The carpenter told the young fellow to 
take it back home again and bring it to him 
next day with a mortise and tenon joint in 
it, or an O. G. panel on one side — anything 
to show what the work on it was for." 

" Some people do not seem to under- 
stand," remarked another Reader, " that 
the short story should be restricted to a 
single incident. If it is a story of adventure 
there must be only one adventure. If it is a 
love affair it must be only one episode in the 
courtship. If it is a character sketch it must 
deal with one trait of character only. 

"There is no more common mistake made 
by would-be magazine writers than to 
imagine that, a sVio^V ^xcji-j v'i ^ txci-cA.<».'wA. 
T\ove\. ^ s\voT\. s\.Q^-j ^Vow\4,'w.V*A- ^'4«a»^ 
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tight picture of a single stone being laid in 
a wall. The novel is a description of the 
whole building from cellar to roof." 

The rapidity with which a Reader can 
judge a story is the result of long practice. 
While it is true that an expert can scan a 
story without reading more than a third of 
the words in it, he will never miss the story 
if the story is there. 

It may be badly told, but if il is a really 
good story the editor will rescue it every 
time. He will enter into negotiations with 
the author to fix it up, or will buy it as it is 
and fix it up to suit himself. Every maga- 
zine has men employed for that purpose. 

Not one in ten of the smooth reading 
stories that one finds in the magazines is 
printed as it was written. Unless they arc 
the work of a trained writer who knows all 
the tricks o( the trade, they have been 
chopped and changed around in order to lick 
them into presentable shape. Unnecessary 
introductions have been cut off the begin- 
ning, anti-climaxes cut off the end, super- 
fluous adjectives taken out of the middle, 
and descriptions of scenery removed entire. 

To the writer was shown one short story, 
printed in McClure's, which was a first at- 
tempt on the part of its author. It had 
been changed four times, forty-eight super- 
fluous words had been cut out by twos and 
threes at a time, and six explanatory and 
argumentative letters had been exchanged 
between author and publisher before the 
final proof was passed. 

All this trouble over a 3,000-word story 
submitted by mail by an unknown author, 
who had never written anything before, and 
by a magazine that receives several hundred 
manuscripts a month and can command the 
best writers ! 

Why ? Because the story was there, and 
S. S, McClure knew it the moment he saw 
it, and he rose to the bait like a pike. The 
author was one ofhis finds. 

"What is the particular element that yoti 
imply as so desirable when you speak of the 
story in a manuscript?" the writer asked 
Mr. McClure. 

" It must be human and there must be 
some motive in it," he answered immedi- 



ately. " It may be cleverly written ; but 
so are advertisements. Adventure and in- 
cident may be there, but if there is nothing 
human in it no laughter will ever shake the 
reader's hand, no tear will ever fall upon 
the page." 

Many readers who were interviewed ex- 
pressed the same opinion in various ways, 
insisting that it was this want of the human 
touch that caused the rejection of ninety 
per cent, of the stories submitted to maga- 

" A story must act on the reader's feel- 
ings as well as on his mind," remarked one. 
"It must quicken his impulses somehow. If 
it is a story of adventure it should be able 
to carry you along with it, just as the audi- 
ence used to hold on to the backs of the 
seats in front of them when John B. Gougb 
described the stage coach tearing down hill 
close to the edge of the precipice with a 
drunken driver on the box. 

" The habitual magazine reader remem- 
bers a story that has made him feel long 
after he has forgotten those that made him 
think." 

Frank Munsey classifies stories simpl^ by 
their commercial value, and puts pathos 
first, love second, adventure third, and 
humor last. 

" Any one can invent love plots and ad- 
ventures," he says, "and some men cannot 
put pen to paper without being humorous ; 
but the pathetic story is always from the 
heart, and if it is genuine it always reaches 
the heart of the reader. Those are the 
stories that are hard to find." 

One of the most common errors of the 
novice in authorship is sending his manu- 
scripts to the wrong place. The further 
he is from the right place in his selection, 
the longer he will probably have to wait (or 
its return. This delay and the repetition of 
refusals is one of the most disheartening 
things the author has to contend with, but it 
is entirely his own fault. He may imagine 
that all the editors have conspired against 
him, whereas there is nothing against him 
but his own lack of judgment. 

The first thing that a new writer usually 
does is to send his story off to his favorits 
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magazine or to the magazine that he hears 
most highly spoken of. All amateur actors 
want to play "Hamlet" from the start. 
The high-class, well-known magazines, hke 
Harper's, have to wade through more trash 
than any others. 

" A story was submitted to me privately 
by a friend of mine," said one Reader. 
" The author was a young lady who did not 
know that I was employed on a magazine. 
She thought it was the greatest thing that 
ever happened, that story of hers. Most 
authors think that about their first attempts. 

" She was in doubt whether to send it to 
Harper's or the Century, as she did not 
want to oflcnd either of them by giving the 
other the refusal of it. After reading it 
over, I advised her to try it on the Wav- 
erley Magazine first, and not to expect any 
pay for it. 

"She has not spoken to me since, but 
I learned from a friend of hers that she sent 
it from one magazine to another tor nearly 
two years, having to copy It again once or 
twice when it got shabby. The funny part 
of it was that she iinally sent it to the 
Waverley and they used it." 

There is a young woman in Brooklyn who 
has just brought out a book that promises 
to be a success. She has a classified list of 
magazines, beginning with those that she 
would like best to publish her stories, and 
ending with those that are better than the 

She has twenty-five magazines on this list, 
and every short story she writes is sent to 
each in turn, and upon its rejection to the 
next magazine in line. If the manuscript 
sticks anywhere on the trip, well and good. 
If it is rejected by the whole twenty-five, 
into the waste basket it goes. 

While this scheme may impress some per- 
sons as clever, it is really a confession of 
bad judgment. It is like offering to sell 
carpenters' tools to twenty-five ditterent 
trades, when only two or three trades use 
them, although all trades use tools. 

Every one who hopes to be successful as 
a magazine writer should buy and read at 
least one or two numbers during the year 
of every magazine published, or of twenty 



or thirty of the leaders. The sort of stories 
and articles they contain should be carefully 

Unless his story is of exceptional merit, 
which of course every author imagines it is, 
there are never more than four or five maga- 
zines that would even consider it. When 
magazines buy stories from authors with 
big names they do it for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the fact that the big man is writing 
for that magazine, and they usually care 
very little for what he writes. 

The secret of the success of any magazine 
lies in its individual it v. People come to rec- 
ognize it as different from the others, and 
they do not feel .that any other magazine 
will tikke its place. 

What makes this individuality ? The 
editor's power of selection, his ability to 
pick out the stories and articles that carry 
out his conception of what a magazine 
should be. If any old story would do Iir 
any old magazine, as some writers seem to 
imagine, what would become of this distinc- 

Unless a writer who sends a story to a 
magazine has studied this pecuHar touch that 
gives the magazine its character, and has 
written something that fits in with it, he is 
simply wasting time and postage stamps. 

- One great cry of the novice in authorship 
is that the editor will not tell him what xi 
the matter with his story when it is rejected. 
This is only half a truth. The editor would 
gladly tell him, but he knows the author 
would not believe if. The editor of the Popu- 
lar Magazine told the writer that he once 
made the mistake of telling a new writer 
just what the matter was with his story. 

The man seemed very modest and anxious 
to learn, and the editor told him the exact 
facts. Instead of being grateful for this ex- 
pert criticism, which was valuable, the 
author of the story became abusive and told 
the editor that he had never printed such a 
good story in the Popular, which was a rot- 
ten magazine anyhow, and much more to 
the 5ame effect. Such authors are hopeless, 
because they will never learn. 

John Thompson, editor of Pearson's, told 
the writer that one had to be more cautious 
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about nieniioning the defects in an author's 
stories to the author himself than one would 
be about remarking upon the defects in a 
woman's personal appearance i[ she asked 
you about it. In fact, he thought the author 
would be the more vindictive of the two. 

At the same time he had found, when he 
was sure that he was talking to the right 
sort of man, who would not be misunder- 
stood, that he could put his finger on the 
weak spot in a story, and that more than 
once he had been rewarded by the author 
going home to think it over and bringing 
him just the kind of story he wanted. 

John S. Phillips, of the American Maga- 
zine, tries authors out with hints, such as 
that the story would be improved if it began 
at such a. place instead of where the author 



begins it. If the author watches the blue 
pencil cut its way across the page without 
flinching and sees his beautiful adjectives 
crossed out without serious objections, Mr. 
Phillips knows that the man will stand the 
gaff and be a success as a writer ; but when 
a. man fights for a phrase and insists on a 
description that has nothing to do with the 
story, however fine it may be in itself, he is 
never going to do. 

These editors all agree upon the one car- 
dinal point, the writer must have a story to 
tell and it must be human. Editors care 
little or nothing about grammar or style ; 
they have experts to fix that up. What they 
are looking for is the story t-hat is not from 
the head, but from the heart. 

Tht w™ ¥«-k Sh«. Mark Smilh. 



A LESSON IN TYPEWRITING. 



"Just look at that I" said the editor. 

I looked. The manuscript was type- 
written ; but — oh, such typewriting I The 
work was faded. There was no paragraph- 
ing, no punctuation. .'^nd ( possibly to 
make up for these deficiencies) there were, 
on an average, a dozen misprints to a line. 

Yet the story was good, as you might dis- 
cover if you had the patience to puzzle it 
out. Not every editor, however, has that 
patience. 

All of which will serve as the text for a 
few remarks, addressed to the many who 
have to do their own typewriting, and are 
yet in the untutored stage. 

There are three essentials to good type- 
copy. 

Firiit, the paper. This had best be a 
medium linen, about 8 i-2x ii — light, but 
opaque. Transparent paper is to be avoided. 
Odd as it may seem, the busy editor does 
not appreciate the use of paper so thin that 



he can read half a dozen pages at once. 
While a light paper saves postage, the sav- 
ing is of little benefit if it results in an inci- 
dental loss of editorial patience. 

Second, the typewriting machine. It 
should be the best you can afford. The 
high-priced machines are all good, and some 
of (he cheaper makes are very serviceable. 
See that your machine has good alignmenL 
The typewritten line which is all hills and 
dales is neither artistic nor prepossessing. 
The ribbon used should be new — at least, 
comparatively so. In large offices, where 
work is heavy, it is customary to change the 
ribbon at least once a month. It is poor 
economy to keep the same ribbon month 
after month, till it turns out work so faint 
that neither the editor nor any one else can 

Given a proper quality of paper and a 
good typewriter, the final requisite is a good 
operator. Very few authors can afford the 
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a trained stenographer. They 
must do their own work, frequently they 
must teach themselves, and for their guid- 
ance I will lay down a few simple rules — 
not rules as to how to operate the machine, 
since every typewriter is accompanied by 
explicit printed directions, but rules as to 
the manner of work to be turned out. 

Insert your paper carefully, so that the 
typewritten line will come parallel with the 
top of the page. To turn out good work 
you must know your machine ; above all, 
you must know how to space. Neat type- 
writing is merely a matter of care — and of 
spacing. Almost all machines are fitted 
with space bars, indicating the number of 
letter spaces across the page ; and spacing 
between lines is a matter which the mind 
can readily grasp. It is better for the 
novice to go slow at first. In manuscript 
typewriting, accuracy is to be valued far 
above speed ; yet rest assured, also, that in 
time, while habits of accuracy fostered in 
the beginning will remain with you always, 
your speed will gradually increase. 

Place your name and address at the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. At the 
right-hand upper corner of the page give 
tht estimated number of words in your 

Write your title about two inches down 
the first page. Many writers like to sur- 
round the title with frills and furbelows, dol- 
lar marks and asterisks ; but by so doing 
they miss all the grand and impressive 
beauty of simplicity. In a short title strike 
a space between each two letters, and three 
spaces between each two word.s. A longer 
title had best be run in the usual way, with- 
out spaces between the letters, and with but 
one space between words. Three .spaces 
below the title, and centred under it, the 
author's name may appear. This should be 
in small letters, as opposed to the title, 
which should be in capitals. Where a sub- 
title is used, it should come midway between 
the head-title and the author's name, three 
spaces below the one and three above the 

There should be three or four spaces be- 



tween the title or author's name and the 
beginning of the story. 

FOUL PLAY, 
By Charles Reade. 

This brings us to the story itself. 

On the left-hand side of the page leave a 
margin of at least half an inch, and make the 
margin on the right hand correspond. In- 
dent the beginning of each paragraph five 
spaces. You should always double-space 
your lines ; single-space work is detested 
by editors, both because it is hard to read 
and because it leaves no room for inserting 
interlineations and corrections. There 
should also be a half-inch margin between . 
the last line and the bottom of the page ; 
while at the top of the next page you should 
allow a half-inch above the number of the 
page ( which should be in the middle, 
guarded on each side by a hyphen), and 
which should also be three spaces above the 
first line. 

When you come to the last page, type- 
write your name, beginning at about 35 or 
40 on the space bar. And finally, don't tear 
oft the unused half of the page. That looks 

fn making lengthy quotations from books 
or letters, such as are customarily printed in 
smaller tj-pe, either write them with the 
single space or indent paragraphs ten 
spaces, and the margin of the quoted matter 
five spaces, from the regular margin of the 
writing. 

Moreover (and this is properly a matter 
of punctuation), when you have to divide 
a word at the end of a line, do so, not hap- 
hazard, but according to the syllables ; and 
never divide a word at the end of a page. 

These rules have been acquired in .in ex- 
perience cif many years with typewriters and 
editors. They are practical. Your own ex- 
perience may in time suggest others, ec|iially 
or more practical ; till then, I commend 
these as a guide to you in your work. Rest 
assured that the editor, sitting on high, 
thnnnh he may not express himself, will not 
be f.iimd wanting in heartfelt gratitude. 

Victor Laurislmi. 

ClUTHAU, Oni. 
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WILLIAM H. HILLS, 



lishers missed a fine opportunity. "The 
new title," says the Christian Register, 
"means nothing. It mieht relate to poli- 
tics, literature, automobiles, or anything 
else ; but the Common Welfare, which is 
the sub-title, is descriptive and suggestive." 



*.* All drafts and monfy orders ihould be made 
payable to The Writer Publishing Co. Stamiii, or 
local checks, should not be sent in payment for ■ub' 
scriplions. 

*.■ The WiiTEB will be sent only to those who hive 
ptid for ii in advance. Accounts cannot be opened 
for subscriptions, and names will not be entered on 
the list unless the subscription order la acconpioled 

*,• The American News Company, o( New York. 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
■nd their branches, are wholesale agents for Tbb 
WaiTEi. It may be ordered from any nensdealer, or 
direct, by mail, from the publishers. 
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in The Writek outside of the advertialnE 
pages. 

-.■ Advertising in The Wiiteb costs fifteen cents 
a line, or $3.10 on inch : seven dollars a quarter page ; 
twelve dollars a half page ; «r twenty dollars a page, 

six. and twelve months. For continued advertising 

*,■ Contributions not used wilt be returned. If a 
stamped and addressed envelope Is enclosed. 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
as Broad street. Room 41*. 
P. O. BoE 190;. Boston, Mass. 

Vol. XXI. June, 1909. No. 6. 

Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



The Christian Register is right in saying 
that when the name of Charities and Com- 
mons was changed to the Survey, the pub- 



William Sloane Kennedy, in the Christian 
Register, makes the charge that Charles 
Rann Kennedy, in " The Servant in the 
House," "evidently got his inspiration, his 
motifs" from William Douglas O'Connor** 
powerful novel drama, " The Carpenter," 
published in Putnam's Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1868. However, Mr. Kennedy dis- 
creetly adds : " If it should turn out that he 
has not read O'Connor, I can only beg his 
pardon." Considering that he was writing 
for a Christian paper, wouldn't it have been 
appropriate for Mr. Kennedy to find out 
whether his namesake had read O'Connor 
before making his attack ? 



Albert Dorringlon, a young short-story 
writer just now popular in England, says 
that his first year's work, largely stories of 
Australasian life, netted him about $3,500, 
and it may, perhaps, be true, but it would 
be unwise for any one with literary ambi- 
tions to give up even a $500 salary and begin 
short-story writing with the hope of imme- 
diately making more. It Mr. Dorrington 
earned in his first year of writing as much 
money as he says, it was probably because 
he came from Australasia with a mass of 
materia! new to English readers that at- 
tracted by its novelty. In that case, he will 
DC fortunate indeed if his second year's in- 
come does not fall below that of the first. 



The most successful writer, of course, is 
the one who writes because he cannot help 
it, and if success in the case of those who 
say they write for this reason is not in- 
variable, it must be because Ihey could help 
it if they really would. Speaking of his first 
novel, Joseph Conrad says : — 

" Till ! began to write that novel 1 bad writtea 
nothing but letters, and not very nunj of ttete. I 
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my life. The c 



spEion of B planned 
book wu entirely ouuide m; mental range when I 
nt down lo write ; Ibe imbitjon of being an author 
had never [urOEd up amonc theae gncioua imiEinary 
ciditeocEi that one create! londlr for one'a mU at 

'times in the aCillneu and immobility of a daji dream ; 
yet it itandi dear ai the lun at noonday Chat from 
the moment I had done blaclcening oTcr the fint 
maouaerlpl page of ' Almayer's Folly,' from the mo- 
ment I bad. in the timplicity of my heart and the 
amazing ignaraoce of my mind, written that page the 
die wu cBit. Never had Rubicon been more blindly 
forded, witboDt inrocatioa to Ibe goda, without fear 
of men." 

Mr. Conrad says further that although his 
first novel was begun as a holiday occupa- 
tion, and was written slowly, with long in- 
tervals oE non-production, it was not dis' 
missed from his mind, even when the hope 
of ever finishing it was very faint. "The 
necessity which impelled me was a hidden, 
obscure necessity," he says, " a completely 

■ masked and unaccpuntable phenomenon." 



Writers who have a tendency to become 
discouraged when they meet with difficulties 
in their work should read what Hall Caine 
has written of his own experience and take 
heart again. Mr. Caine says: 

" The iloty I have told of many breakdowns in the 



erely a 



3 fic-- 



appointment by remembering that a novel is not al- 
ways lighl writing." 

Inspiration may be the first requisite for 
successful literary work. If one is to accom- 
plish much, patience and industry and ap- 
plication are no less essential. 

The Lippincotts have published Ouida's 
articles on female suffrage, and other as- 



pects of the "Woman Question," after 
keeping them in their safe for twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years' delay ought to 
give any woman ample time to change her 
mind. w. H. H. 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Alberta Bancroft, whose story, "The 
Earthquake Ladies," was published in the 
People's Magazine for April, is a San Fran- 
ciscan by birth and the wife of James Steel 
Reid, a San Francisco attorney. She was 
educated in San Francisco, in Germany, and 
at Ogonti School, Pennsylvania, from which 
she was graduated in 1893. She has written 
verses which have been published in Sun- 
set and other Western magazines, in St. 
Nicholas, Munsey's, and Everybody's, and 
she has had short stories in Ainslee's, Mun- 
sey's, Sunset, the People's Magazine, and 
McClure's. She is also the author of a 
book, " Royal Rogues," a story tor chil- 
dren, pubhshed by the Putnams in 1901. 
Unfortunately her health has not been good 
for some years, so that her literary work 
has been intermittent, but she is hopeful 
that the time will come when she will be 
able lo devote some time every day to 

John M. Howells, author of the story, 
" At the Cafe d'Orsay," in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, says that the only thing 
about himself of interest to literary people 
is the fact that William Dean Howells is his 
father, and has held that position for some 
forty years. Mr. Howells — the son — has 
published fiction in the Century and the 
Harper publications, as well as in the At- 
lantic Monthly, but, being an architect, he 
has been more prolific in his contributions 
to more technical publications, often with 
regard tn the architectural education ottered 
by the French government, from which gov- 
ernment he holds a diploma. Such stories 
as ".\t the Cafe d'Orsay" are the result of 
his seven years spent in Paris. 

Augusta Kortrecht, whose story, "The 
Little Fat Skeleton," appeared in Lippin- 
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colt's for April, is a Southerner, now livine 
in the East. Miss Kortrecht finished her 
education with two years in a Pension in 
Heidelberg, Germany. At the aa;e of 
eighteen, having long been troubled with the 
desire to "express" herself, and little dis- 
mayed by the thought that there was in 
reality nothina; to express, she wrote two 
stories, one of which she sold for $2.50, after 
a vast expenditure of tears, and stamps, and 
prayers. The other was returned with the 
editorial complaint that its " Emersonian, 
psychological tone was beyond the powers 
of the readers '" of the magazine to which 
she had offered it. As the youthful author 
had never read a word of Emerson in her 
life, this so depressed and frightened her that 
she gave up all thought of prose, and for 
several years devoted herself to rhymes tor 
her small nieces and nephews to recite at 
school. These verses found their way into 
print, however, appearing from time to time 
in the Century " Lighter Vein," .Good 
Housekeeping, the Youth's Companion, the 
Woman's Home Companion, Life, and 
other magazines. Little by little her 
courage returned, and she was just about to 
take up her prose pen once more when a 
severe illness made all work impossible. 
Through the long months that she was idle, 
she amused herself with the fancied doings 
— angelic and devilish by turns — of a trio 
of children ; and as soon as she was able 
she began to put them down on paper. The 
first of these stories to be printed was 
■' Ch.-irlcy fom-the-Orphum-House,"' in Me- 
CKire's for December, T907. Lippincott's 
for December, 1908, published " Big-i and 
Little- You." and there are others to follow. 
GoimI Housekeeping for February has a 
negni s^ketch. " The Widow Mary," which 
jriss Kortrecht has been asked to allow to 
be used for monologue recitations. 



Laurence North, whose novel, "Syrinx," 
was published in the Smart Set for .April, is 
a member of one of the mnst exclusive and 
cultivated literary circles in England. He 
is a young newspaper man of London, and 
in the "Syrinx" he has drawn upon many 



of his friends for material, and many of his 
pictures have been so true to life that they 
are causing considerable discussion among 
those who have been forced into promi- 



Frances R. Sterrett, whose story, "The 
Captain's Luck,'' appeared in Short Stories 
for April, has been for some time editor of 
the woman's department of the Minneapolis 
Evening Journal, and has the advantage of 
practical newspaper training. She has al- 
ways lived in Minnesota, and her first story 
was published some years ago in a Minnesota 
magazine, now dead, and dealt with the early 
history of her state. Since then she has 
done much writing, occasionally using her 
own name, but more frequently employing 
various pseudonyms — a method which she 
recognizes to be impractical and unbusiness- 
like, to say the least. She has had stories and - 
articles accepted by Scribner's, the Century, 
the Youth's Companion, the Ladies' Home 
Journal, the New England Magazine, the 
Delineator, the Red Book, Harper's Bazar, 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
other periodicals, as well as by syndicates. 
Not long ago she spent a summer in Alaska, 
going down the Yukon from Dawson to 
Nome, and then across Behring Strait to 
Arctic Siberia, and "The Captain's Luck" 
is but one of the tales that she brought back 
to write. This summer she expects to go 
10 Europe. 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Allen.— The late Grant Allen used several 
pen-names in offering to editors the diverse 
productions of a versatile if not remarkable 
mind. Mr. Courtney tells us that soon after 
the accession of James Payn to the editorial 
chair nf the Cnrnhill. the same post brought 
lo Grant .\llcn two letters. •' One, addressed 
by Payn to him in his real name, was to in- 
form him with regret that his scientific arti- 
cles would not suit the new character of the 
magazine. The other, sent to 'J. Arhuthnot 
Wilion.' was to invite contribulions from 
that gentleman as the author of a talc called 
' Mr. Chung.' " — New York Tribune. 
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O»wford.— Marion Crawford couM ac- 
complish a great deal because he wrote 
methodically. He had a magitilicent 
physique, he had high health, and he had 
apphcaiion and method. You only have to 
see his handwriting to realize that he was 
a man of method rather than of inspiration. 
He regarded novel writing as a professioti, 
which it certainly is. just as much as the law 
is a profession or as medicine is a profes- 
sion. When he was in this country he had 
a room in the Macmillan building to which 
he retired at a certain hour every day and 
wrote for a certain length ot time. If one 
writes in this way one can accomphsh a 
much greater amount of work than by wait- 
ing for inspiration, which may never come. 

If there ever was a versatile author it was 
Marion Crawford. A man that could write 



"Mr. 



The 



and "The Witch of Prague" was certainly 
versatile, and the curious thing is, that with 
the exception of the two New York stories, 
to which I have referred, he kept pretty 
well up to his standard. 

In 1881, when the Critic was in the first 
year of its existence, Samuel Ward, popu- 
larly known as '' Uncle Sam," brought his 
nephew, young Crawford, into our office 
and asked us if for old times' sake we would 
give him a chance to show what he could 
do with his pen. " He wanted to be a 
writer." Uncle Sam said, " and the way to 
accomplish that object was to write." I am 
sorry that J have not the lirst volume of the 
Critic by me, so I could look over some of 
the things that he contributed to its 
columns. Not only did he write book re- 
views and editorials, but he even dropped 



He 



;nlhusi. 



and a clever one. He showed immediately a 
knack for the profession of his choice, and 
one day, some time after this. Uncle Sam 
Ward dropped vnto our office and said that 
his nephew h;id written a novel. We were 
immediately interested, but I remember that 
I had a feeling of relief when he added that 
it had been accepted by a publisher. I 
thought the publisher must have a good deal 
of confideiice m accept the first manuscript 
of a young authnr, and the confidence, as it 



proves, was not misplaced. The novel was 

of the notable incidents in the history of lit- 
erature. From that time forward Mr. 
Crawford's position as a novelist was as- 
sured. —Jeanette L. Gilder, in the Chicago 

That Marion Crawford's uncle, " Sam " 
Ward, urged him to write the story of " Mr. 
Isaacs," his first book, is known to many 
persons, but details of his early authorship 
disclosed by a writer in the New York Even- 
ing Post are new to the public : — 

" Crawford related the romantic story of 
a Simla dealer in precious stones, a Mo- 
hammedan named Jacobs, and Mr. Ward 
was so interested that he insisted upon his 
nephew accompanying him that night to his 
rooms, in Clinton place, now East Eighth 
street, and there commencing to write the 
story he had told. Crawford wrote a story 
long enough for two numbers of a magazine, 
hut the two most important magazines of 
New York refused the manuscript. There- 
upon, the author decided to make his hero 
fall in love with an English girl and see 
what happened. The manuscript was sent 
to Macmillan's in London, and for a year 
Crawford heard nothing of it. He had just 
finished ' Dr. Claudius,' when the news 
reached him that 'Mr, Isaacs' had been 
published. It took the British public about 
another year to discover its merits — it took 
this country a year longer — and then arose 
a paean of praise that struck the author as 
being rather overdone, for Marion Crawford 
had no exaggerated opinion about his 
powers as a writer. He treated writing as 
a business, and once he had discovered that 
he had imagination he let it nm. He could 
easily turn out 6,000 words a day, and when 
ihi- fact was first published, and the late 
Charles A. Dana said that no man could 
write in a day more than 1,000 words that 
were worth reading, Crawford did not take 
umbrape. He used to say that this country 
was chiefly remarkable for her large number 
<■ -.^■fond-cliif' writers," 

Darwin.— The modesty of a great man 
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ihown in the relations be- 
and his publisher, John 
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Murray, of which Mr. Murray Kives an ac- 
count in Science Proaress. When he sent 
to his publisher the famous "Orij-in of 
Species," Darwin wrote : "It may be conceit 
but 1 believe the subject will interest the 
public, and I am sure that the views are 
original. If you think otherwise, I must re- 
peat my request that you will freely reject 
my work. I shall be a little disappointed ; 
I shall be in no way injured.'" He was 
" astounded " at the fact that the trade or- 
dered 1,493 copies before publication and 
delighted with Dr. Wilberforce's article in 
the Quarterly Review. " I am qui7zcd 
splendidly," he said. " I really believe that 
I enjoyed it as much as if I had not been the 
unfortunate butt." When he brought to 
Mr. Murray his book on earthworms, of 
which seven editions were sold within a 
year, Darwin said : " I doubt very much 
whether it will interest the public, as the 
subject is not an attractive one." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Straaga Story of a Manuscript.— Francis 
Thompson's remarkable and beautiful essay 
en " Shelley," which was published last 
month, makes another "curiosity of litera- 
ture." The story is told by the editor. 
Bishop ( afterward Cardinal ) Vaughan, who 
kiiew the poet's family well in Lancashire, 
and had known Francis at Ushaw College, 
met him in London, and out of the Bishop's 
wish to serve him came the suggestion that 
he should contribute a paper to the Dublin 
Review. This essay was submitted and re- 
jected. That was in iBSg, iust twenty years 
ago. When the essay was found among the 
poet's papers after his death, his literary 
executor thoueht it right that the Review, 
for which it was originally designed, should 
again have the offer of it, since a new gen- 
eration of readers had arisen and another 
editor, and since, it might have been added, 
the once obscure contributor had become 
famous as a poet, as well, it happened that 
this orphan among essays entered at last on 
its inheritance of fame. And for the first 
time in its career of seventy-two years the 



Dublin Review passed into a second edition. 
— The Book Buyer. 

Standard Lltcrarr PfariMs. — In the Book- 
man T. W. Crowningshieid compiles a list of 
standard literary phrases. Here are some 
of them : — 

" But vhy do I tell rou all tbii ? " the murmDred. 

He flicked his li^t louii on the rad -> and won t 

June, with ita roies, hu come (gllo. 

And so tber two, hand in hud, psMcd tog«tlur 
into the scented end myiterloiu aitht, 

" Brandy I Brandy I For God'a Mke, fetch ma 
brandy 1 " 

The doctor looked doan at the white bee CD th« 
pillow. Hit eyes were stive i his lips were set 

" Rememtier, Chalkley t I am at home to no one" 

In that brief momenC his entire life luued In r«> 
view before him. 

But when al last the lishti of the viltise caoM 

The hand of time had dealt liihtly with that sentl* 

" It is enough for me, dear, that yon are what 
you are ; thai you are simply you." she faltered. 
He could be there in an hour. There might yet 



Ilia child, he mused. His very own. Oh I (ba 
mystery and beauty of it all. 

She breaihfd more freely. One danger had M 
least been passed. 

He turned in dismay and beheld before him a 
majestic figure robed in red. He gaied into b pair 
of searehing eyes — they were the eyes of Caidinil 
Richelieu. 

The girl's pure lips were lifted to his in sweet attr- 

Tit.- It is imagined that wit is a sort ot 
inexplicable visitation, that it comes and 
goes with the rapidity of lightning, and that 
it is quite as unattainable as beauty or just 
proportion. I am so much of a contrary 
way of thinking that I am convinced a man 
might sit down as systematically, and as suc- 
cessfully, to the study of wit as he might to 
the study of mathematics ; and I would an- 
swer for it that, by giving up only six hours 
a day to being witty, he should come on pro- 
digiously before midsummer, so that his 
friends .should hardly know him again. For 
what is there to hinder the mind from gradu- 
ally acquiring a habit of attending to the 
lighter relations ot ideas in which wit con- 
sists ? Punning grows upon everybody, and 
punning is the wit of words, I do not mean 
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to say that it is so easy to acquire a habit 
of discovering new relations in ideas as in 
words, but the difficulty is not so much 
greater as to render it insuperable to habit. 
One man is unquestionably much better cal- 
culated for it by nature than another ; but 
association, which gradually makes a bad 
speaker a good one, might give a man wit 
who had it not, if any man chose to be so 
absurd as to sit down to acquire it, — Sidney 
Smith, " Wit and Humor." 

Learning to Trite.— Benjamin Franklin, in 
his Autobiography, describes how he learned 
to write. He tells us he began by verse- 
making, but that his father discouraged his 
attempts, and that he then turned bis atten- 
tion to prose, in letters of an argumentative 
nature to a boy friend on the question of 
educating women. He says : — 

" Three or tour letters had passed when 
my father happened to find my papers and 
read them, and took occasion to talk to me 
about my manner of writing. . He observed 
that though I had the advantage of my an- 
tagonist in correct spelling and pointing 
(which he attributed to the printing house), 
I fell far short in elegance of expression, in 
method, in perspicuity, of which he convinced 
me by several instances. I saw the justice 
of his remarks, and thence grew more atten- 






of V 



".About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. I bought it, read 
it over and over, and was much delighted 
wiih it. I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished it possible to imitate it. With that 
view, I took some of the papers, and mak- 
ing short hints of the sentiments in each 
sentence, laid them by a tew days, and then, 
without looking at the book, tried to com- 
plete the papers again by expressing each 
hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it 
had been expressed before, in any suitable 
words that should occur to me. Then I 
compared my Spectator with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. 

"But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, 
which I thought I should have acquired if I 
had gone on making verses ; since the con- 



tinual search for words of the same import, 
but of different length to suit the measure, 
or of different sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under the constant necessity 
of searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind. 

"Therefore, I took some of the tales u 
the Spectator and turned them into verse ; 
ind after a tim^ when I had pretty well for- 
gotten the prose, turned them back again. 
By comparing my work with the original, I 
discovered many faults, and corrected them ; 
but I sometimes had the pleasure to fancy 
that in certain particulars of small conse- 
quence I had been fortunate enough to im- 
prove the method or the language." 

The New Grammar. — It is gratifying to- 
note how progress in English scholarship is 
keeping equal pace with industrial develop- 
ment. An idea of the advance made in the 
analysis and dissection of our mother 
tongue, for example, may be gained from a 
text-book of some 500 pages published as 
an aid to pupils studying English compo- 

How rudimentary was the old classifica- 
tion of nouns as common and proper, ab- 
stract and concrete ! There are now 
"materia) nouns," "nouns of multitude," 
etc. Thus, while "sheep" is a common 
noun, "mutton" is a material noun. Fish 
in the water is a common noun, on the table 

Adjectives are now quantitative, demon- 
strative, multiplicative, etc. If one eats 
much or little dinner the adjective is quan- 
titative. Verbs, besides being transitive or 
intransitive, irregular, defective, and 
auxiliary, are factitive. In the sentence, 
"They made him king," the verb is factitive, 
because it requires some word besides the 
object to make the statement complete. 
There are verbs of complete predication 
("rivers flow") and of incomplete predica- 
tion ( " the man has fallen asleep " ). There 
are "phrase adverbs" ("to and fro," "now 
and then"). 

But it is in the conjunctions that the most 
interesting evolution has taken place. Con- 
junctions are now co-ordinate, cumulative, 
alternative, adversaUvt, wA^-i-Mvit. "*»o&sm^i 
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conjunctions, readers who learned gram- 
mar in little red schoolhouses may n^ed to 
be informed, are conjunctions by which one 
thought or idea is inferred or proved from 
another. In the sentence, "He was found 
guilty and therefore hanged," "therefore" 

The book is interesting as an example of 
the extent to which preciosity in the study 
of language may be carried. But why con- 
fuse the pupil's understanding of the simple 
principles of English composition by an 
over-elaborate terminology ? How will a 
knowledge of illative conjunctions help in 
the preparation of another Gettysburg ad- 
dress or a reply to Hayne ? — New York 
World. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

eend » copy of any magaiine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receii>t of the amount given 

beins in each case the price of the periodical willi 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has gone to Cada- 
nabbia, Lake Como, to work on her Cana- 
dian story, which will he ready in the fall. 

Mary Barrett Howard, a sketch of whom 
appeared in the "Writers of the Day" de- 
partment of the March Writer, has been 
chosen as one of the fifty-two American 
writers to compete for the prizes in the 
New York Herald short story contest. 

■' The ^faking of Carlyle," by R. S, Craig, 
published by the John Lane Company, is a 
study of the earlier years of Carlyle's career. 

Walter Jerrold, for his biography of 
Thomas Hood, just published, was able to 
draw upon much material which was not 
available to the writers of the "Memorials," 
and to give a number of letters that have 
hitherto remained unpublished. 
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Andrew Melrose, the London publisher 
who lately gave a aso-giiinea prize for the 
besi first novel sent to him, offers a similar 
prize for the best novel sent to him, bar 
none. The judges of this new contest are 
Flora Steele, Mary Cholmondeley, and Mrs. 
de la Pasture. 

The subjects suggested for prize essays 
on economic subjects to be offered by men 
and women who have not had a college 
training (class C ) in the competition di- 
rected by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
of the University of Chicago, the best essay 
to receive a $500 prize, are as follows ; 
( 1 ) The most practicable scheme for begin- 
ning a reduction of the tariff; (2) The 
value of government statistics of wages in 
the last ten or fifteen years; (3) Oppor-. 
tunities for expanding our trade with South 
America ; (4) The organization of the sta- 
tistical work 01 the United States ;( 5 ) 
Publicity and form of trust accounts. The 
subjects suggested for essays to be offered 
in the college-student division ( classes A 
and B } of the competition are as follows : 
( I ) The effect of labor unions on inter- 
national trade ; ( 2 ) The best means of 
raising the waces of the unskilled; (3> A 
comparison between the theory and the 
actual practice of protectionism in the 
United States ; ( 4 ) A scheme for an ideal 
monetary system for the United States ; 
(5) The true relation of the central gov- 
ernment to trusts ; (6) How much of J. S. 
Mills' economic system survives ?;( 7 ) A 
central bank as a factor in a financial crisis. 
The contestants in this division are divided 
into two classes. Class A includes any 
American without restriction. Class B in- 
cludes only those who, at the time of com- 
peting, are undergraduates of any American 
college. A first prize of $600 and a second 
prize of $400 are offered for the best studies 
presented by class A ; a first prize of $300 
and a second prize of $200 are offered for the 
best studies presented by class B. Any 
member of class B, however, may compete 
for the prizes of class A. The winning 
essays will be published in book form at the 
discretion of the committee. The papers 
are to be handed in by June, igio. 



The ftfetropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, has announced that the final date for 
the reception of operas offered for the prize 
competition will be September 15, and that 
after that day no new works will be received. 
This is the work that is to receive the $10,000 
award, and to win the prize must be of the 
species of opera called grand, and its pro- 
duction, with an allowance of ten minutes 
for every intermission included, must not 
last longer than three and one-quarter 
hours. Full particulars regarding the com- 
petition may be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Joseph Fort Newton's somewhat belated 
biography, " David Swing, Poet- Preacher," 
is published by the Unity Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

In "Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Ob- 
server, Gossip," E, Hallam Jloorhouse re- 
minds us that the Diary only covers about 
nine years in a long and busy life, and that 
a great deal more than it contains can be 
said of a man who rose from poverty to be 
secretary of the navy, president of the Royal 
Society, and became a celebrated bibliophile. 

"Walt Whitman," by George Rice Carpen- 
ter, is published by the Macmillan Company 
in the English Men of Letters Series, -Al- 
most the last work done by Professor Car- 
penter was the completion of this book. He 
disclaimed all intention of writing literary 
criticism ; instead he set himself, with sym- 
pathy and impartiality, to state the main 
facts in Walt Whitman's life and to show 
what manner of man the poet was, 

"The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley." 
collected and edited by Roger Ingpen, will 
be published by the Scribners. The collec- 
tion embraces about 450 letters, many of 
which have never appeared in print, while 
others have only been printed privately. 
The two volumes will contain forty-two illus- 



English 



E. P. Dutton & Co. . 
"The Romantic Move 
Poetry," by Arthur Sym 
careful individual appraisements of the per- 
sonality and poetry of all the verse-writers 
born iviihin the period from 1720 to 1800. 
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Swinburne's last book, " Three Plays of 
Shakespeare," treats of " King Lear," 
"Othellp," and "King Richard II." 

Moffat, Yard, & Co., New York, have pub- 
lished a critical survey of " AmericaD 
Verse," by William Bradley Otis. The sub- 
ject is divided into Historical Verse, Re- 
ligious Verse, Political and Satirical Verse, 
Imaginative Verse, and Translation, the 
book, which is not an anthology, containins 
much material that has never before been 
mentioned in any history or bibliography of 
American verse. 

Professor Courthope has finished the sixth 
volume of his " History of English Poetry," 
and it will be published in the falL 

"An Introduction to Poetry," for students 
of English literature, by Raymond Mac- 
donald, Ph.D., is published by Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Dr, Eugen Kuehnemann, for two years 
German exchange professor at Harvard, has 
written a study of the life of President Eliot, 
which the Houghton Mifflin Company has 
published. 

Appleion's Magazine is merged with 
Hampton's Magazine ( New York ), begin- 
ning with the June number. 

Paul Elmer More has succeeded the late 
Hammond Lament as editor of the Nation. 
The Gentleman's Journal, "a man's maga- 
zine to deal with men in their social rela- 
tions, their costumes, the appointments of 
their home, their participation in sports, and 
the conduct of their manners as private 
gentlemen," is a new monthly published by 
the Fairchild Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Vagabondia is a new Chicago monthly 
"devoted exclusively to literary people." 

The Golden West is a new magazine, pub- 
lished at Waterloo, la,. " tor the purpose 
of showing to the world the advancement 
and achievements of American civilization in 
the Great Interoceanic States that lie be- 
tween the headwaters of the Ohio River and 
the Rocky Mountains." Its first issue was 
the number tor April. 



Ideal Homes is a new monthly published 
in Boston by the Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, owners of Human Lite. Hiram M. 
Green is editor. 

Hygiene and Physical Education is a new 
' magazine, published by the F. A. Bassette 
Company, of Springfield, Mass. The com- 
pany also has a department for publishing 
books on the general subjects treated in the 
magazine. 

London is to have a new magazine, de- 
voted entirely to fiction, published by Eve- 
leigh Nash, and known as Nash's Magazine. 
An 8,000-word story by Mr. Kipling in the 
first number, it is said, will cost Mr. Nasb 
$4,500. 

A sixteen-page serial supplement is to be 
added to Short Stories. Monthly prizes of 
money will be awarded for the cleverest, 
most original description or analysis of the 
next installment of the serial. Peyton 
Steger, of Doubleday, Page, & Co., has be- 
come editor and general manager of the 
magazine. He is still connected with the 
World's Work and Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
Short Stories is now published from 133. 
East Sixteenth street. 

.\Iberl Brandt, printer and publisher of the 
Arena, has gone into bankruptcy. 

The Outlook has reduced its retail price to 
five cents a copy, with the exception of the 
fourth weekly issue in each month, which i» 
illustrated and greatly enlarged, and the 
price of which has been raised to fifteen 

The New England Magazine has reduced 
its price to fifteen cents a copy. 

The old lady who nursed Wah Wllitman 
through his last illness up to within a fort- 
night or so of his death in March, 1892, gives 
in Putnam's for June her recollections of her 
famous patient. 

Hammond Lamont died in New York 
May 6, aged forty-five. 

Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson died at Mo- 
bile, .Ala., May 9, aged seventy-one. 

George Meredith died at Surrey, Eng., 
May 18, aged eighty-one. 
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WTM»«T TBI aci.TOM poiT-tiPnc. « .■coNp.QL*.. »«.i ■ATTMi. .. J gg^j j( ^^ ^^6 cditor ol 0116 sucli Hiaga- 

CONSENTS : ^. ""= "''*' ^ ""'*^ "?*< '^"'"'^ J'^''. ^ "'"^^. '° 

A SiuDv OP EDiio»t. ^. £. Por*(r 97 get the material. It came back with nothing 

Tae SiaHiricANcE or Books. LtHa R. Ramsdcll . «g but my own letter inside. I sent It to 

Edihhial Talis with Conhisutobs. XXXI. another. It was returned with merely the 

£ %^^l ^^''"" °' "^^ '^*"'* *'**■ "*'""" iM P""'^^'^ ^''P °f regrets. I sent it to a third 

Wo»Di That Burn. Vi™« (i'niiirorl* ' H^pV ™ e'""'^, and he figuratively fell on my neck 

jan loj with joy and asked for more of the same 

EoiToitiAi. . . - io« kind. 

The New York World's Pri« Offer. loS- ■' Now these three magaiines were of pre- 

The Typewiler and Autographs "o* ■ 1 .t _ . nr ^ .1 

" NewipapbIi Enclish " Editid , . . 107 C'^^'y 'n*' same class. My story was exactly 

WiiTEKs 01 THE Day 107 as well suited to one as to another. It hap- 

Anna Sturges Duryea, 10? — Fr«n«» Puiejr pened to hit the third editor and not the 

Gooch. ,D7-Alta Brunt Sembower. 107- others, that's all. 

PE.l'isAt Goss"" About Au'ihom ' I^ '"^^^ '"'^'^ °^ CO- Ordination, the sort of 

Thomas Hardy, 108 -George Meredith ! ! ! 108 W'"'* working at cross purposes in magazine 

CuiiEST LiTEiAiv Topics 109 offices, has sometimes impressed me. When 

George Meredith's Defects, 109 -Studying I first came tO New York 1 had a little one- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ "* column story in a certain Saturday evening 

,„ paper about some people I knew who had 

— photographed wild animals. It was just at 

A STUDY OF EDITORS, '''^ height of the wild-animal-story craze. 

' Wildcats and blacktail deer were roaming 

"Since f came to New York a green- through the pages of every magazine, 

horn," said a woman writer, "I have found ''The following Monday I received a note 

a good deal of interest and some innocent from the editor of the evening newspaper 

amusement in the study of the magazine which enclosed a letter from the woman 

editor. He was a new species of the human editor of a very well-known periodical, 

genus to me. and I have tried to understand This woman editor asked him to gin- her 

him. the name and address of the writer '.-i my 

"In the first place, it is quite useless to little story, which, she was good enouRh to 

say that an article goes entirely on its merits say. had impressed her very much. I went 

or the nature of the magazine. I once wrote to see the woman editor with hopes rising 

an article on the cuisine of a distant corner high. 

of the world where 1 happened to have spent "She wanted a wild animal story, and 

some time. It was peculiarly adapted to the was sure from some things in my story that 

literary departments of magazines pubhshed I could writt- it for her. I wrote the story 

distinctively for the home woman. and sent it on, with a reminder to the woman 
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editor that it was the story she had spoken 
to me about. It came back speedily with a 
letter from a man editor, which ran some- 
thing like this : — 
Dear Mis9 Blank : You have not liandled youi 



right » 



. Ther. 






y very a 



Your 



■hich you can hardly know as much about 
lo have spent yean in studying them. 

re-wrote my story, making it about 
photographers instead of about the 
and sent it on, together with a 
that tny first story had been writ- 
accordance with instructions. My 
story came back with a letter from 
nan editor. She said : — 

Uiss Blank; I am very much disappointed 
!Iory. I thought the understanding belaeen 



these two photographers. 

" I wrote her a civil note, enclosing the 
letter from her male colleague, and never re- 
ceived any reply to that commiitiication. 
The names of these two people who plaj-ed 
ball with mc in this fashion are known to 
every reader of American magazine litera- 
ture. There are not in ihe United States 
two magazine writers better known. 

"In another instance I encountered a pe- 
culiar sort of vague blindness in an editor. I 
had sold the editor several stories, when an 
idea occurred to me which I thought would 
suit his publication ; but it was not a sub- 
ject on which a woman's name could carry 
any conviction. It was an article on saloons. 
So I wrote the article in the name of my 
brother, a business man who never sets pen 
to p.ipcr except to sign his name, it he can 
help it. 

" Now this editor had bought my stories ; 
he had discussed articles with me personally 
in his office ; my brother's name was the 



■ addre 



i the ; 



Nevertheless it a 
upon him that ther 



-ntly 



dawned 



" He greeted my brother 



although no inexperienced writer could have 
written that article, and asked him to sub- 
mit more material, which I obligingly did 
for him. Still more surprising, when the 
check came it 'was for exactly one-third 
more than the same editor had ever paid me 
for any stuff I had sold him under my own 
name. It is hardly to be supposed that I 
wrote so very differently in the course of a 
few months that one of my articles was 
worth a third more than another. It seemed 
more likely that the editor discriminated in 
favor of the abler sex. At any rate, it was 
a tip for me, and my succeeding correspond- 
ence with this editor was carried on under 
my. brother's name. 

"A certain attitude of superiority on the 
part of magazine editors is frequently appa- 
rent. A certain editor had bought one 
liction story of mine and returned others. 
1 didn't blame him lor this. I knew they 
weren't like the first story, and for that 
reason I didn't get angry at Ihe condescend- 
ing tone in which he wrote of my poor 
efforts, the. great, the immeasurable height 
[roni which he handed me down criticism 

" Now we were taking his magazine in our 
house at the lime, the subscription happen- 
inji to have been made under my sister's 
name. An article appeared which was ex- 
quisitely distasteful to me as a woman. At 
just the same time came a printed announce- 
ment from the business office of the maga- 
zine informing my sister that her subscrip- 
tion had expired and inviting her to renew it. 

" 1 sat down and wrote a letter to the 
business manager of the magazine. I en- 
closed his invitation to renew, and said I 
was glad it had come during the same month 
as the article which I named. I said that 
that article was offensive to every woman 
of sense and brains, and that never again 
should his magazine be brought into my 
house, I dipped my pen in gall and slung 
it with such skill as I had attained in the 
pursuit of my" trade. My sister signed the 
letter and I sent it on. 

"An answer came almost by return mail, 
and I was surprised to see at the end the 
old familiar signature of my editor. He 
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wrote explaining the article, deprecating my 
sister's wrath, presenting to her another 
point o( view. He wrote gently, mildly, with 
humility. That was another tip for me. 
When the editor's are superior to us it is 
not necess'arily because we are inferior. It 
may be merely because we are n't sub- 
scribers. 

" There are particular limitations to every 
publication, certain things which they will 
not accept, either in fiction or any other 
form. That is natural and reasonable. You 
don't expect to sell chairs to a man who 
deals in wheat, but there are also certain 
shadowy restrictions which pertain to all 
magazine writing. 

"The hackneyed joke of the happy ending 
is one of them. It is possible to sell a story 
with a sad ending, but it must be a very 
superior story, with other qualities that ren- 
der it specially acceptable to the particular 
editor who takes it. No average story can 
go through with an unhappy ending in any 
magazine in this country. That I am ready 

" Now there are at least as many unhappy 
as happy things in life. Real stories end 
sadly at least as often as happily. There- 
fore art in this respect is practically ex- 
cluded from the current magazines. 

" Minor prejudices cut some figure. I 
once had a story refused by one'of the lead- 
ing ten-cent magazines because the heroine 



married a foreigner. That struck me as de- 
licious. Another was refused because the 
heroine, arriving at a railroad station to visit 
some people In the country, and finding no 
one to meet her, drove to the place in com- 
pany with a young doctor to whom she had 
never been introduced. 

"The same editor told me with perfect 
frankness that he returned another story of 
mine because he had had his stenographer 
read it and it did n't interest her, and he re- 
fused another because it gave the Southern 
side in a Civil War story. 

" This man was perfectly frank in giving 
his reasons for all refusals. Most of them 
won't do that, and you have to beat about 
in the dark and formulate reasons for your 
failures from the general trend of what goes 
through and what comes back. 

"The funniest thing I ever had happen to 
me was after an editor had refused several 
things of mine. Then there came into my 
hands a letter of introduction to the man 
who owned the publication, from a very dear 
friend of his. I sent the letter to the ov^ner 
and an article. 

"After a while I got a letter from my 
editor. He said that he had perused the 
article handed him by Mr. Blank with much 
pleasure, that he had accepted it, and that 
he congratulated me on my improvement. 
Was n't that funny ? " 

Tht Nnv VBrl, Sun. A. E. Parker. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BOOKS. 



Our incorrigible tendency toward catch- Books," and Mi 

■ing ha!f-glimpses and side-lights of truth essay on "Our E 

renders the working of human opinion, un- as they did 

satisfactory though it be, a rather fascinat- make eniert. 

ing study, Mr. Le Gallienne's enthusiastic cording to Miss Reppli 

volume, "How to Get the Best Out .of "books" 



Repplier's iconoclastic 

Jelief in Books," appearing 

■ery nearly the same time, 

ining companion-pieces. Ac- 

le magic word 

public mind a 
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mysterious world of might — awesome 
powers of light or of darkness. Books, she 
would have us understand, are to the popu- 
lar consciousness an assemblage of house- 
hold gods for our benediction, or a fetich for 
our bane ; and her brilliant raillery has 
much of truth to play upon, although, in the 
modern decadence of reverence, even 
BOOKS do not inspire all of the old-time 
awe. But they inspire it in Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. Not the old bishop of Durham, 

whose rhapsody Miss Repplier quotes as her 
text, is more sweeping in his lettered 
ascriptions of praise than is Richard Le Gal- 

•' Whal are my books ? My Iritods. my lovci. 

My church, my tavern, and my only wealth ; 
My garden ; yes, my floweri, my bees, my dovti. 
My onty doctors' and my only health." 

With this bit of his own verse-making Mr. 
Le Gallienne prefaces one of his chapters. 
We must not here take him too seriously, 
however, for from the testimony of his 
books themselves it is plain that he has other 
interests than those of letters alone. But 
the point to be made in weighing the com- 
parative values of things lies in this 
thought,— that it is not only, or chiefly, that 
literature is not our all : we cannot say that 
it is even our first : it is the comment upon 
life, and life is more than its commentary. 
The constant and unwritten commentary that 
one's own mind affords is itself, indeed, a 
dearer possession than the recorded 
thoughts of others. 

Miss Repplier rings all the changes both 
of the worship and of the arraignment of 
books ; they were burned, she says, with 
heretics, avoided as corrupters, or lauded to 
the skies as saviors of mankind. But the 
lady doth protest too much. There is some- 
thing real behind all this Belief in Books, 
however well it lends itself to 'her lively 
irony, and although it is directly opposed 
to her own view of polite literature. For 
this viewpoint of her own she finds a cham- 
pion back in the past in Rev. Mark 
Patterson : " Books," he says in her quota- 
tion, "are written in response to a demand 
for recreation by minds roused to intelli- 
gence, but not to activity." "In response to 



a demand tor recreation." That literature — 
polite literature — is for entertainment is 
Agnes Repplier's estimate, and indeed it is 
an admirable entertainment, as many in- 
.stances will prove beyond a peradventure ; 
but why — why must its uses be limited 
to any single motive, except, indeed, the one 
ever-present motive of expressing the 
author's mind ? The author — il we view 
him collectively — is a man of many minds, 
and his results in literature have a 
chameleon-like variety. He is a humorist, a 
poet, a philosopher, a reformer ; and he 
writes according to the color of his mind. 
To attempt to label him either as enter- 
tainer or as teacher were to emulate the 
famous company of blind men who went of 
old to see the elephant. The story goes — 
as in the rhyme of John G. Saxe — that one 
of these unseeing beings chanced to catch 
the animal by his " squirming trunk," and 
at once proclaimed him like to a snake ; 
another touched his thin, flat ear and pro- 
nounced him like a fan, and still another 
who fell against his heavy side thought him 
"marvelously like a wall." It is no less 
blind to circumscribe the author to any one 
function of his multiform oflice. 

Perhaps, however, we should not take 
Miss Repplier's lightness much more seri- 
ously than Mr. Le Gallienne's seriousness. 
She must know, it would seem, of the 
weighty influence of literature as a whole — 
an influence which Schlegel rates above all 
other achievements of a nation. I should 
be rather glad, perhaps, to think with her 
(hat "Uncle Tom's Cabin" was not at all 
responsible for ihe Civil War — the idea w 
rather oppressive — but her argument is not 
altogether convincing. " When," she says, 
■' under the impetus of a profound and 
powerful emotion, the mighty will of a great 
event finds expression in literature — or at 
least in letters — the writer's mind speeds 
like a greyhound along the track of public 
sentiment. It does not create the senti- 
ment, it does not appreciably intensify it ; 
but it enables people to perceive more 
clearly the nature of the course to which 
they stand committed. These sympathetic 
■ triumphs are sometimes mistaken for liter- 
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ary triumphs. They are often thought to 
lead the chase they follow." 

There is reason here as far as it goes. 
Rev. W. S. Rains ford, in describing the 
great religious awakening that followed his 
preaching in Toronto, many years ago, does 
not consider himself the originator of the 
movement. " The time was ripe," he said, 
" when I went into Canada." There we have 
it — "The time was ripe." The fuel was 
laid ( to change metaphors ), everything 
was in readiness for the spark of his word 
which was to kindle the spiritual flame. But 
the flame was kindled by the spark ; there 
was not the ignition of spontaneous combus- 
tion : he preached to souls prepared, and 
the revival followed. The very fact that a 
writer's mind " speeds alonjj the track of 
public sentiment " argues an . especially 
powerful influence for him. The way is pre- 
pared beforehand for his triumph. The fuel 
is laid, the torch is in his hand, and the bla^e 
may be expected. The impetus that a book 
may sain through this mental preparation 
for its favorable reception is enough to give 
pause to the precipitate and to inspire the 

But perhaps Miss Repplier is hardly aware 
how much her own mind " follows the tracks 
of public sentiment." The tendency to make 
light of literature and of life is not original 
with her. The grave belief in books which 
affords her so much merriment is now but 
a meagre survival of mediaeval days, when, 
as we have been pleasantly reminded by a 
retent magazine article ( " The Mediaeval 
Library," in Harper's Monthly), the labori- 
ousiy-made volumes were few and precious 
— treasures to be fastened with chains to 
their shelves; when librarians "were sworn 
into office on the holy gospels " ; and when 
their sacred charge of written pages were 
denominated "the food" and "weapons of 
souls." Miss Repplier's irony harks far 
back, indeed. 

Something of that old spirit seems to have 
been still abroad in Wordsworth's time. 
His recommendation of a " wise passive- 
ness " of mind was given in supposititious 
answer to one of ihe stiil-lingering book- 



worshipers of his day. This is the sup- 
posed remonstrance which he was answer- 
ing in his poem ; — 



Up I 



dcir kini 



Do we meet with anything approaching 
this spirit in recent times — except it be 
from the few who, like Mr. Le Gallienne, 
carry forward to us the scent of the old gar- 
dens of literature ? There is enough re- 
maining of the seriousness of old to save 
us, indeed, from utter levity, and there are 
and always will be individuals in need of the 
adjuration to cast off care ; but as a com- 
munity the present fashion of mankind is 
to throw over the ballast unbidden ; and 
while there is a kind of seriousness peculiar 
to our own times, it is the kind that is 
found among the contests of our sporting 
community and, superlatively, in the mad 
game of money-making. There are de- 
generate novelists, too, whose seriousness 
has aroused Miss Repplier's just derision 
by throwing themselves into their morbid 
themes with the zeal of saintly enthusiasts, 
advocating lawlessness of mind and morals 
with all hysterical gravity. Of the practical 
seriousness of social anarchy, also, the world 
has had too tangible evidence. Revolt, dis- 
order, and the gaming spirit bear out ^fiss 
Repplier's charge. 

Among the signs of reaction from the old- 
time gravities may be classed, perhaps, the 
growing tendency (of which Miss Repplier 
herself is an instance) to decry what has 
been sometimes called the "conscious moral 
purpose" in imaginative literature — a phe- 
nomenon, 1 confess, which is insufferable at 
its worst, and only, perhaps, to be really 
advocated at its best ; but its best is a wholly 
normal and truly admirable thing. The 
authors who make objection to a serious 
purpose in polite literature are mainly, in my 
reading experience, those whose own books 
do not suggest a type of mind that tends to 
express truth in parables. Mr. CrawforH's 
many fascinating tales and Miss Repplier's 
unfailingly brilliant talk may be the products 
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which we desire from Ihem, but we like 
other matter from other minds, and we 
sometimes have dearer preferences. 

Mr, Le Gallienne's volume, "How to Get 
the Best Out of Books," is to me worth 
while, if only because of the concluding 
chapter — on "The Novel and Novelists of 
To-day." Of Meredith, Tolstoy, and Bjorn- 
sen he says : "All three have used the novel 
to far finer issues than even the most clas- 
sical entertainment. In their hands the 
novel is the parable of the modern world." 
Then he chooses instances of other and 
lesser authors whose novels also contain 
good meat. "There are few successful 
novelists to-day," he remarks, "that are not 
psychologists, and sociologists as well." 
Mr. Le Gallienne treats of the novel with 
the same comprehensiveness that one would 
use for the essay ; and why should he not ? 
The foremost idea connected with the novel 
may be entertainment, perhaps, but so is 



edification the primal association 
essay. Yet the essay 



vith the 

.J .« ^. . , and 

, and that a novel may be replete 
with psychic or intellectual meaning is a fact 
attested by many more instances than even 
Mr. Le GaUienne gives. As a form of lit- 
t may have lost some solemnity * 



the 



yea: 



t has multiplied 






Mr. Le Gallienne may be, perhaps, a little 
serious over his shelves of fiction, but the 
simple tact remains that in this or in any 
other field of literature it is the character 
of the author's mind (to speak sweeplngly) 
that determines the character of his book — 
and the book's intrinsic value ; though its 
5'ield of fruit depends in great measure upon 
the soil into which its seed shall fall. These 
statements are the barest of truisms ; but 
:n truisms fall natur- 



ally i 



, N. Y. 



Leila R. Ramsdell. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 



XXXL — Bv THE Editor of the Sketch for the s 
Book. 

The Sketch Book is to appear monthly at 
Manchester, N. H., as a booklet of sketches 
in prose, poetry, and illustration, containing 
original and other matter inspired by the 
beauty of Nature, and particularly the joy 
of life among the mountains and valleys, 
fields and woods, lakes and streams, and sea- 
shore of New Hampshire. 

It is meant to be a little messenger for 
the tired in mind or in body, telling of the 
refreshing, health-giving influences of out- 
door life throughout the year ; for the lover 
of Nature, telling of panorama and scenic 
view, of forest rambles and walks a-field ; 
tor the student of Nature, telling of bird 
neighbors, trees, and wayside flowers ; and 



r guest, telling of restfulness 



Contributions to its pages are desired 
from writers in sympathy with state and na- 
tional interest in the welfare of New Hamp- 
shire as an "outdoor life" state, and the 
range of contributions includes such topics 
as scenic attractions, advantages for summer 
homes, railroad, carriage, and automobile 
routes, hotel facilities, roads and farms, sea- ' 
shore, mountains and lakes, fishing, tramp- 
ing and mountain climbing, forestry, botany, 
geology, ornithology, and kindred topics i:>- 
cident to Nature and outdoor life. 

Thousands of pleasure-seekers have taken 
away exquisite memories of "the vision as 
they saw it" of some part of New Hamp- 
shire's diversified beauty. 
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The purpose of the Sketch Book is to 
crystallize these memories in such form that 
they may reach others who are yet to know 
that America has no more beautiful, health- 
ful, or restful a Canaan than the Granite 
state. 

Writers are invited to contribute articles 
for publication relative to Nature and .out- 
door life as they may have in mind some de- 



lightful experi 
either prose 
articles are m< 
outdoor life it 



of lite 



L the open, in 
poetry ; but short prose 
desired, —what side of the 
t appeals to you ; about a 
the country, and the asso- 
s found there ; about 1 season among 
the breakers and the surf, and what the sea 
waves told ; about tramping over dusky- 
mantled mountains, among hemlock and 
spruce ; about a week or a month In camp, 
"just to be laiy"; abovit dropping a line 
into lake or stream, and tel! what happened ; 
about a hunt for game, and with what suc- 
cess ; about looking up an abandoned farm 



home, and the thoughts of 

bygone days it brought to mind ; about go- 
ing back to the old farm, and how different 
it seemed from city life. These all make in- 
teresting articles, told in your own way, for 
those to read who have not " found the 
way," but have nevertheless the spirit of the 

Little stories about native birds ( their 
habits and habitat) and about wild (lowers, 
come across in the Nature student's rambles. 

Articles need not necessarily pertain to 
New Hampshire, but to any state in the 
union, as well, though contributors are re- 
quested to suggest locality to which refer- 

Manuscripts may be sent on approval, and 
when an acceptance is made of them a cash 
reward will be forwarded to the author, with 
due credit given ; otherwise they will be re- 
turned, Arthur E. Vogtl. 
N. H. 



WORDS THAT BURN. 



'1 nere are few cultivated families in whose 
library may not be found one, two, or half 
a doien books of sonnets, each provided 
with its fourteen lines. Granting for the 
sake of argument that the sonnet is the very 
choicest type of poetic literature, what comes 
next" to it ? Is there no department of 
poetry containing work still more concen- 
trated, yet equally worthy to be followed up 
for its gems ? Is there none equally good 
for occupation and even for study in the 
summer hours that are coming ? I remem- 
ber happening in upon a little group of poets 
at Aldrich's office during his days of Atlantic 
editorship, and they were debating some 
such theme, and all agreed that among 
English poems, Landor's one-versed " Rose 
Aylmer" fell upon the ear as the most per- 
fect, even if one could scarcely say why. It 
runs as follows : — 



ROSE AYLMER. 



Dries 



sighj 



as it was justly urged by these 
5, no one equaled Landor in con- 
even when he thus summed up 
elf-imagined life in a single verse 

ON HIMSELF. 



t we need only to turn to the other ex- 
e of emotion in Leigh HutM.'?. V>a.^4a.v^>^ 
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find that the eight-lined verse i 
passable in that direction : — 

RONDEAU, 

Jenny kias'd me wbtti we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in 



her friends as despondent in her foresight 
of the future, that we may look (or such 
serene resignation as in this terse poem by 
Louise Chandler Moulton ? 



At end of all n 



eaF I'm ST. 
Jenny kis! 



g old. I 



Nor did Leigh Hunt lose the charm of this 
measure when he translated, or more prop- 
erly imitated, from Madame d'Houdetot, the 
following : — 

LOVE AND AGE. 



Consider what multiplying shelves full of 
books are written to tell us what Ufe means, 
its purposes, and its ending, and then see 
how it is condensed into a few lines by Susan 
Coolidge : — 



Thank 



;od for life : 1 
may be hes 
ime nigiUs fol 



e for I 



.■ Him 



Bull how instantly even Landor's pathos 
must yield to that of the modern Yeats when 
the lingering love of many and many years 
concentrates itself in the latter's four lines, 
perhaps the profonndest he ever wrote ; — 



When y 



Gut 



and e 



iwly read, a 
5 had once. 



and full □ 
take down this 






if your 



Susan Coolidge's early friend, Helen Hunt 
Jackson (" H, H, " ) unconsciously put the 
essence of her last poem, which was left un- 
finished, into two verses, the first and the 
last ; — 



■ning from personal emotion to 
immortal dreams, no one has perhaps pro- 
duced eight lines more likely to be immortal 
than those of our own Whittier : — 
And to heside the Silent Sea 



Mv 


b. 


)dv, 


eh 


? Friend 


Death, 


how now 


!■ 


■by 


all 
half 


Ihi 


s tedious 
;laimed il 


pomp c 
lit by hi 


nd slow 


Ah. 


Z 


nil' t 


Tl 


Id Death. 


good fl 
Ihou an 


■lend thou 
I throuab- 



Then 



rwhere 



And the schoolmate of "H. H.," Emily 
Dickinson, of Amherst, wrote amid her shy- 
ness in one of her few conventional and 
regularly-formed poems, as follows : — 



The 1j 



It afraid 



e'fly ; 



)us that il 
L, but to c 



should be not 
; regarded by 



The biooks laugh I 
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Jean Ingelow follows from a different 
point of view : — 

Wb«« is OUT [risure t Give ui rttt. 
Where ii the quiet we poiseiud J 
We muit hive had it once -were bleit 
With peace whote phantom* yet entice. 
Surely the mother of mankind 
Longed for the garden left behind ; 
For we prove yet aaine yeaminii blind 
Inherited from Poradiie. 

These two verses represent the closing 
lines of Tennyson's last and most perfect 

Twilight and evcninjt belt. 

And after that the dark t 
And may there be no sadneai of (arewell 

When I embark i 



When I have cnist the bar. 

And these lines, though different in struc- 
ture, belong to life, at its very last, as seen 
through Browning: — 

<;row old along with me ) 



life, for 



1 be. 



ti the f 



9 made ; 



O earth, our earth, shall time not make us free ? 
Cry wellaway, but well befall the lisht. 

We sometimes meet with verses from the 
German whose calmness and love of Nature 
make them a model for more impetuous 
races of men, as in these by Eichendorf, 
which have been translated : — 
O Silence deep and strange 1 

The earth doth yet in quiet slumber lie : 
No stir of life, save on yon woodland range 
The tall trees bOw as ii their Lord paiaed by. 



Of all the things that vexed my soul of late 
1 am ashamed in this calm morning air. 

Walt Whitman, whose flashes of inspira- 
tion are never more impressive than when he 
looks toward the barrier between life and 
death, gives us the following : — 

At the last, tenderly, 



n the « 



Vith the tey of softne 
whisper 

Set ope the 



ocks, from the keep of 



These two verses are from the never-to- 
be-forgotten poem by Henry Vaughan, per- 
haps the most beautiful of all spiritual 
poems. It is given with its quaint spell- 
ing : — 



We may be sure that Professor Long- 
fellow, among the simpler poems of his 
earlier years, did not tail to preserve such an 



re all g 


one into 


the w 


orld of light 


Tiy sad thoughts 


irmg h 
lair ar 


id bright. 
:lear. 


hem »a 
e light 


Iking in 


an Ail 


■ of glory 



: of foresight from 



But in Ihj sight » 

All names shall be 

All souls of men 



The weko 
The besi 



:. the thri< 



Night I 






Emerson utters his whole lesson in eight 
lines ; and we, as his fellow-countrymen, 
may well refresh our souls with them : — 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

1 trim myself to the storm of time ; 
1 man the rudder, reef the sail, 



Thomas IVentu-prlh Higgins 
J Trantcriti. 
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WILLIAM H. HILLS. . . Editor. 

V The \V»iti. b publishtd the first day of twtn 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, Oni Ye«b tor Oni 
Dollar. 



Vol. XXI. 



July, 1909, No. 7. 

Short, practfca! articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open (or any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



view of the New York World's offer of 
s for the best scenarios of plays, it may 



be well to say that a scenario is a synopsis 
of a play. It gives the characters, a descrip- 
tion o[ the acts, a few bits of the dialogue 
and some of the action, not necessarily all. 
It unfolds the plot and the development of 
the characters. The World makes these 
suggestions to competitors,: — 

" It should he rememberfd that the play sought is 
one which will fit the reouiremenis of a woman star 
whose power of portrayal include 






'■ Furlt 



should 



1 play o 



hy a remittance. 

V'ihe American Xews Company, of New York, 
and the Mew England News Company, of fioaton, 
and their branches, are wholesale agents for The 
Whiteh. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
direct, by mail, from the publishers. 

VNol one line of paid advertisement will be 
printed in The Wbiiek outside of the advetlisinK 
pages. 

-,* Advertising in The Writes costs fifteen cents 

for one insertion, remittance with the ordei. Dis- 
counts are five, ten, and Aiteen per cent, lor three, 
six, and twelve months. For continued advertising 

V Contributions not used will he relumed, if a 
jtamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
68 Broad street. Room 41 j, 
P, O, Box 1905. Boston. Mass. 
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Autograph dealers and collectors of rare 
manuscripts agree that the tendency to use 
the typewriter is to increase gradually, but 
surely, the value of autographs. Those who 
are interested say that it is becoming diffi- 
cult to find any but typewritten letters of 
eminent men of this era, especially those in 
public office. The same is true of manu- 
scripts. Perhaps this will have a teadency 
to console- writers who cannot afford a type- 
writer, and who have to get out their manu- 
scripts in the old-fashioned way by hand. 



Of course. Will Irwin takes it for granted 
that the public will understand that his new 
book, ''Confessions of a Con Man," is not 
an autobiography. 

The complaint is often made by disap- 
pointed writers that editors do not know 
what they want, and it may be true, but most 
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The Christian Register for June 17 says r 
" Charles Rann Kennedy writes concerning 
'The Motifs of "The Servant in the 
House," ' ascribed to him by William S, 
Kennedy, that he had not read Mr. O'Con- 
nor's story until after he wrote his play." 
On the face of things, as The Writer im- 
plied last month might be the case, Mr. 
Kennedy owes Mr. Kennedy an apology. 



"NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



The officer insisted on I The offi< 
him observing the regu- his obien 
Utiong, I lationi. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Anna Siurges Duryea, whose poem, 
"Seed-Time and Harvest," was printed in 
Harper's Bazar for May, is also the author 
of two articles, " Making Friends of One's 
Nerves " and " The Ncw-Found Realm of 
the Subconscious," which appeared in the 
June numbers of the Delineator and the De- 
signer. These articles are the outcome of 
Mrs. Duryea's interest in psychological 
problems. Though she has published much 
fiction and verse, she has been for many 
years a student and a teacher o( psychology, 
with special interest in the problems of the 
sub-conscious. Mrs. Duryea has taught 

psychology in Washington and in New 
York, and on going to Boston for a winter 
took a natural interest in the psycho- 
therapeutic work being done at Emmanuel 
church. She spends much of her time writ- 
ing and speaking, and Dr. Worcester has 
cordially authorized her to speak on the 
work known as the Emmanuel Movement 
Mrs. Duryea believes that there is very 
much help for the average nervous American 



woman along the line of mental prophy- 
lactics and therapeutics, and is doing some- 
thing to prove her position. A dainty little 
story of hers, called "Sir Knight," which 
the Putnams published some years ago, 
earned for her immediately a place ( whicb 
for some reason she refused ) in the World's 
Library of Best Literature. During the 
coming months the Delineator, Harper's 
Bazar, and other magazines will publish arti- 
cles by Mrs. Duryea. 

Frances Pusey Gooch, whose novelette, 
'■His Child's Godmother," was published in 
the Smart Set for May, is the wife of Robert 
E. Gooch, of Cleveland. O. She is a Ken- 
tucky woman, and a graduate of a Southern, 
college. She decided upon a literary career 
at the age of twelvej and did juvenile con- 
tributions, editorial work on her college 
paper, short stories, and one novel,. 
"Tangled Lives," under various pen-names 
during her girlhood, " Miss Mordeck's 
Father," published by Dodd. Mead & Co., 
New York, and " The Burden of Mystery," 
run serially in a Southern magazine, were 
the first efforts under her own name, and 
both deal with subjects — double conscious- 
ness and hypnotism — which she now admits- 
her youth alone gave her courage to handle. 
Her literary career got side-tracked in a- 
pleasant rush of domestic, social, and club' 
duties, A progressive, rather than "ad- 
vanced," club women, she has done work ii> 
the literary departments of federated and 
untederated clubs, in the several large cities 
her husband's business has taken them to, 
that has won for her the reputation of pos- 
sessing an intellectuality above the average. 
The interrupted ambition, resumed as a 
diversion, has been stimulated by the favor 
with which her clever and original handling 
of an old theme in " His Child's God- 
mother " has been received, and Mrs. Gooch 
is at work more earnestly and systematically 
than ever before. 

.Alta Brunt Sembower, author of the story, 
"The Sheltering of Cecilia." which Harper's 
Magazine published in its May number, is 
a resident of Bloomington, Ind., the seat qI 
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Indiana University. She is a graduate o( the 
university, and a member of the Kappa 
Alpha Theta Sorority. Her first stories 
were written while she was in college, and 
were published in class periodicals, although 
she never attempted the " college story." 
Her first success in "disposing of" manu- 
scripts was with Harper & Brothers, who ac- 
cepted her first manuscript, but her first pub- 
lished sfory appeared in Collier's Weekly. 
In Collier's short-story contest of 1905, two 
of Mrs. Sembower's stories were accepted. 
Since that time she has had stories published 
in Harper's Weekly, the Delineator, and 
Harper's Magazine. She is now at work 
upon a novel, which she hopes to complete 
within a year. 

Lloyd Roberts, whose poem, "The Sad- 
dest Time o' Year," was printed in Apple- 
ton's Magazine for May, is one o( the 
younger members of that literary clan — the 
Robertses — which has six active members, 
not including Bliss Carman, the cousin, the 
others being Charles G. D. Roberts, W. Car- 
man Roberts (associate editor of the Lit- 
erary Digest ), Theodore Roberts ( author 
of four novels published by L, C. Page & 
Co. ), Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, and 
Douglas R. Roberts (son ot Charies G. D. 
Roberts and brother of Lloyd, whose verse 
has appeared once or twice in Appleton's ). 
Six years ago Mr. Roberts came from 
Canada to become the assistant editor of 
Outing, under Caspar Whitney. After three 
years he gave up this position and made a 
two-months' trip to Eurnpe. Returning to 
New York, he was married within a year, 
and he now lives at Port Ewen-on-Hudson, 
where, as he says, he divides his hours be- 
tween his pen and his hoe. He hopes to 
have a volume of verse and a first novel pub- 
lished in the fall, 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT /AUTHORS 

Hatdy. — Thomas Hardy entered yester- 
day on his seventieth year. Had the king 
been well advised he would have given him 
a birthday gift of Meredith's Order of Merit. 



1 hear good accounts of Hardy's health. 

Occasionally he comes ' to London for a 
short visit, but never with any flourish. 
Fanfares are left for our Hall Caines and 
their kind. The number of literary men who 
have even seen Hardy is small. I have 
heard of his attending the academy banquet, 
he once was Kuest at a club dinner, on the 
memorable occasion when the Omar 
Khayam Club entertained Meredith at 
Dorking Hardy spoke, and I can testify that 
once he received the Whitefriars Club at 
Dorchester. But as a rule the man is more 
than English jn his habit of reserve. By the 
way, is it generally known that his first book 
was called " The Poor Man and the Lady " ? 
Meredith read it In manuscript, recognized 
its power, recommended it for publication, 
but privately advised Hardy not to begin his 
career with a book which, because of Its 
revolutionary theories, might alienate the 
public. Whereupon Hardy withdrew the 
manuscript and wrote " Desperate Reme- 
dies.'" He is still busy on his great world- 
drama, " The Dynasts." He finished his 
career as a novelist with "Jude the Ob- 
scure" — the one book of his which he ex- 
pects to live ! — London Letter (June 7), in 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Meredith. — George Meredith's kindness 
to young authors is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter written by the veteran novelist 
to a younger brother of the craft evidently 
troubled by the attitude ot reviewers : — 

My practice wifh regard to reviews i> lo look for 
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whai he intended, and should be able to eitimate the 
degree of hia anainmenis. Criticism will then brae* 
him. We have not much of il. and there will be in- 
to encounter. Tell yourself that such ia our climate 
1 began sensitively, but soon got braced. Here and 
(here a hostile review i$ instructive if only that it 
throws uj back on the consciouineia of our latent 

Clement Shorter devotes a page o( the 
Sphere to George Meredith's literary career. 
He waited long for the appreciation of his 
readers, "making so litlie money by his 
books that he was content until some 
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eighteen years ago to act as Reader to a 
firm of publishers. Here he discovered 
many authors and gave abundant examples 
of ([enerosity and insiBht. Miss Olive 
Schreiner's 'Story of an African Farm' 
passed through his hands, and the late 
George Gissing and Thomas Hardy both re- 
called personal interviews with the literary 
adviser of handsome presence, upon whom 
they called." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

GeOTce Meredith's £>cfecti. — The real 
trouble is, his style. In all matters that can 
be classed under the head of style, there is 
no doubt that Meredith's errors are due to 
perversity, to the misuse of the very great- 
est ability. No one has ever questioned his 
ability to say anything he likes, in any way 
he likes. He is a highly cultivated writer, 
aware of the associative value of every word 
he uses. He is alive to the literal meaning 
of words tarnished and defaced by vulgar 
use. He has the genius of phrases, a natural 
distinction. The " Essay on Comedy " is 
written in a style that it would be hard to 
imagine bettered — straightforward, pointed, 
and close-wrought. There arc innumerable 
passages in the novels that are not to be sur- 
passed in our language. 

It is clear, then, that if he does not write 
always in this excellent way, it is because he 
takes the license that great power is apt to 
take in English, and that, like Shakespeare, 
and Richardson, and Sterne, and Scott, and 
Carlyle, and Dickens, he writes to please 
himself. To this license are due his habit 
of irrelevant excursus, of indifference to the 
question of precedence as between cart and 
horse, of expatiaiion on the obvious and 
neglect of the necessary. Meredith's dic- 
tion, though often peccant, is not the worst 
of his style. Its most irritating quality is 
the constant assumption that he is im- 
measurably cleverer than anybody else. 
The human heart has no secrets from him. 
The Spirit of Comedy has made him her con- 
fidant. We are n9t left to judge his charac- 
ters by their acts because wa are incom- 



petent to do so. They are explained to us at 
every step. The .tiresome mechanism of the 
Philosopher and the Pilgrim's Scrip is based 
on this assumption. His much-abused ob- 
scurity, which is really riot very serious and 
consists chiefly in failing to be off with the 
old metaphor before he is on with the new, 
is in fact less exasperating than his habit of 
over-explanatioa. If the elucidations were 
omitted, his books would not be nearly so 
obscure. And if he did not assert his own 
superhuman cleverness, we should all admit 
it on our knees. — Emily James Putnam, in 
Putnam's Magazine tor July. 

StudyiiiK the DteHonaiy.— " When I wish 
to be' really well educated," the A. B. lady 
declared, " I shall he cast away on a desert 
island with a standard Unabridged Diction- 
ary. And I shall stay there till I have read 
it ALL! Think how much I'll learn — sci- 
ence and philosophy, and more French and 
German phrases than I have at my tongue's 
end now. And geography — and my own 
language — I'll have a bigger vocabulary 
than any author. And as for literature — 
do you realize how many quotations there 
are in a dictionary ? More than you could 
find in a whole system of anthologies, 

"They make fun of the idea of a walking 
dictionary. I tell you a woman who really 
was that would n't need to be signing equal- 
pay teachers' petitions ! " — New York 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ For Iht convfnifnce of readers The WintWL will 
send a copy of .ny m.gaiint menlioned in Ibe foL 
1owm« rtference list on receipt of the amounl giien 

being in each case Ihe price of the periodical wilk 

periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publisherj of the 

menlioned in the list will confer a favor ii (hey will 
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AST IN Wild Bi»d PuoronRArHi-. Williim L. 
Finley. Coanlry Ufa in Amirica for July, 

Oliver Wendill Uolhes. Illustraled. Edward 
Everett Hale. AncricaH MokIMs Reiuw of Rtvuws 
< 28 e. ) (or July. 

D«. Hale'9 Busy Career. George Perry Morris. 
Amiriian Mimlhly Rnitw of Kevitws ( 28 c. ) for July. 

D». KDWAHt. livERETT Hali. With portrait. 
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" Up Buxtok Way." Kate Douglas Wiir"in reads 
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Edward Everett Hale. Thomas Wentwotth Hig- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 
The author of "The Inner Shrine" is 
Basil King, who for ten years was rector of 
Christ church in Cambridge, and who since 
1900 has been devoting himself to a profes- 
sional career of letters. 
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Henry ifeade Bland, a teacher in the 
stale ncrmal school of San Jose, Calif., and 
Herbert Bashford have received from Joa- 
quin Miller an acre o! land each, and expect 
to build cottages near the poet's home at 
Fruitvale. Miller plans to establish a colony 
of poets and conduct a school of poetry. 

J. A. Hammerton's nev^ book, " George 
Meredith in Anecdote and Cril 
companion volume to his ' 
was begun six or seven years ago, and was 
originally intended as a souvenir of Mere- 
dith's eightieth birthday. 

The London Nation announces that, 
owing to the earnest wishes of George 
Meredith, no ol^cial biography will be under- 
taken, though Edward Clodd will write a 
series of articles giving his recollections of 
the table-talk and characteristic sayings of 
his old friend. Meredith's wishes were once 
expressed to Mr. Clodd in a letter : " In this 
matter of letters I treat ray friends as I wish 
they should treat me, and reserve not one 
for the public man. Horribly will I haunt 
the man who writes a memoir of me." 

Theodore Watts-Dunton, to whom Swin- 
burne left his entire estate, including copy- 
right in all published or unpublished writ- 
ings, will prepare the poet's official biog- 
raphy. Swinburne left an estate valued 
at more than $100,000. The estates left by 
some other poets in recent years have been 
as follows : Lord Tennyson, $285,000 ; 
Robert Browning, $gs,000 ; Matthew Arnold, 
$5,000 ; Frederick Locker Lampson, $152,- 
000 ; Coventry Palmore, $45,000 ; William 
Morris, $225,000. George Meredith's estate 
amounted to $161,500. 

Edmund Gosse's " Swinburne : Personal 
Recollections," which appears in the Fort- 
nightly, is a striking account of the physical 
and mental characteristics of the poet, with 
whom Mr. Gosse was on terms of intimate 
friendship for more than a third of a century. 
Ernest Rhys contributes some notes on 
Meredith to the English Review, and is glad 
to find that Meredith, likfi Swinburne, is 
not buried in Westminster Abbey, since the 
Abbey, he says, " honors no great men in 
these days^" but is becoming " the resting 
place of mediocrity." 
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" Modern English, Its History and Use," 
by George Philip Krapp, formerly adjunct 
professor of English in Columbia University, 
now head of the English department. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been published by 
the Scribncrs. 

Hon. John Bigelow, who was born in 
1817, has written three volumes of " Retro- 
spections of an Active Life," They will be 
published by the Baker & Taylor Company 
iti October. 

A new book to be published soon in Eng- 
land under the title " Byron ; the Last 
Phase," will, it is espected, absolutely settle 
the Byron controversy that has been going 
on for some ninety years or more. The 
author is Richard Edgcumbe, who has long 
been well known as a Byron enthusiast. 

In a forthcoming work on "Sources of 
the Decameron,'' A. C. Lee undertakes a 
survey of the whole field of mediaeval story- 
telling, dealing especially with originals, 
analogues, and parallels of Boccaccio's tales. 

The concordance to Wordsworth, the 
work of Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell, 
is nearly ready for publication. Professor 
Cooper has had several assistants, and has 
labored under the auspices of the Concor- 
dance Society. 

The next Carlyle book is to be one by 
Professor Archibald, of Brown University. 
It will deal with Margaret Gordon Carlyle's 
first love. It has been thought that this 
lady was the original of Blumtne, but this 
is not a known fact. 

Professor Brander Matthews, who holds 
the chair of dramatic literature in Columbia, 
is preparing a book giving in brief compass 
fundamental facts needed by a student ol 
dramatic literature. 

The late Francois Coppee left among his 
manuscripts a volume of memoirs which 
will probably be published in the fall. 
Another French autobiography announced 
tor early publication is that of M. Camille 
Flammarion. 

A new book on Jane Austen is to be pub- 
.lished next season. It is written by W. H. 
JHelen, the author of " Aspects of Balzac." 



The New York World offers a prize of 
$500 for the best scenario or 2,ooci-word story 
outlining a serious play of modern life in 
which the leading character is a woman, and 
also guarantees for the play resulting from 
such a scenario a professional production 
under the direction of Henry B. Harris at a 
first-class New York theatre and within one 
year from the close of the competition. In 
addition to the cash prize, ihe author of the 
best scenario will receive a royalty on the 
gross weekly box-ofhce receipts of the play, 
to be paid under the following provisos : 
( I ) The author of the best scenario will 
be allowed ninety days dating from the close 
of the contest in which to convert his or her 
scenario into an acting play. If, in the opin- 
ion of the judges of the contest, this 
play shall be of a proper standard of excel- 
lence, the entire royalty will be paid to its 
author weekly, according to the following 
scale ; Four per cent, of the first $4,000 paid 
into the box-office, five per cent, of the next 
$3,000, and seven and one-half per cent, of 
all receipts over $7,000. (2) If, however, 
the judges decide that the author's own play 
is not adequately worked out from his 
scenario, a competent professional play- 
wright will be engaged by the judges to put 
the scenario into proper acting form, and 
the royalty will be divided equally, between 
the playwright and the author of the win- 
ning scenario. Five prizes of $100 each will 
be awarded to the authors of the five next 
best scenarios. These five plots will be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Harris, who 
will have the privilege of selecting one or 
all of them for production by direct arrange- 
ment with their authors under the same 
terms as govern the production of the 
scenario winning the $500 prize. The World 
does not, however, guarantee the production 
of these five additional prize-winning 
scenarios. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and must irot exceed 2,000 words in length. 
The competition will close at noon October 
14, rgoQ. All manuscripts must be addressed 
to Scenario Editor, The World, P. O. Box 

1354, New York, who will give further par- 
ticulars on application. 
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The American School Peace League offers 
two sets of three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, 
and twenty-five dollars for the three best 
essays on subjects connected with the peace 
movement. One set of prizes is open to 
seniors in the normal schools of the United 
States, the other to seniors in the prepara- 
tory schools. The contest will close March 
I, 1910. Further information will be given 
by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
boro street, Boston. 

Sir Henry M. Stanley's autobiography is 
announced for publication in September by 
Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which is to be incorporated in New 
York, will publish a magazine called the 
Journal of Home Economics. 

The Progress Magazine, published in Co- 
lumbus, O., has taken over and consolidated 
with it the Ohio Magazine. 

The name of the American Historical 
Magazine is changed to Americana with the 
July issue. Mrs. Florence Hull Winterburn 



f edit. 
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The receivers of the bankrupt Outing Pub- 
lishing Company have sold the Outing 
Magazine to Thomas H. Blodgett, the Chi- 
cago advertising agent of the magazine, for 
$30,000. This magazine was considered to be 
the chief asset of the Outing Publishing 
Company, It was appraised by the 1 
at $50,000. Mr. Blodgett 
publication of the magazine. 

Forrest Crissey has become editorial di- 
rector of the Currier Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, which issues the Woman's 
World. In carrying out his editorial poli- 
cies he will have the assistance of Byron 
Williams, now editor of the publication, 
which claims more than 2,000,000 circulation. 

With the June issue the Progress Maga- 
zine, published from the Rand-McNally 
building in Chicago, entered the general 
popular magazine field, and hereafter " will 
contain much matter of vital interest tor 
both the man and woman who are really 
anxious to take advantage of their natural 
talents, abilities, and opportunities." 



Miss- Lilian Dynevor Rice will be the 
editor of the Housewife, beginning with the 
September issue. Miss Rice was the editor 
of the Designer for ten years, and later suc- 
ceeded Charles Dwyer as editor of the De- 
Judge Ray, of the United States court, has 
given the Outing Publishing Company re- 
ceivers permission to 55II the Bohemian 
Magazine to Theodore Dresser, of New 
York, for $1,000 after the August number 
has been published. 

Uncle Sam's Magazine ( New York ) 
wants "stories of the plains, of the hills, of 
the woods, of the sea ; stories that breathe 
true masculinity and true femininity ; stories 
of man's courage and woman's tenderness ; 
of sublime sacrifice and primal passions." 
It is also in the market for humor, verses, 
and short poems. 

The home of Joel Chandler Harris, fifteen 
minutes' ride from the heart of Atlanta, to 
which he gave the name "The Sign of the 
Wren's Nest," and the four or five acres 
connected with it, which he called "Snap 
Bean Farm," are to be made a public park 
and playground, as a memorial to the au- 
thor of " Uncle Remus." For this purpose 
$30,000 will be required, and contributions 
are solicited by the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Association of Atlanta. 

Colonel Alexander K. McClure died at 
Wallingford, Penn., June 6, aged eighty-one. 
Miss Adeline Knapp died in San Fran- 
cisco June 7, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., died 
in Roxbury, Mass,, June 10, aged eighty- 
Jacob M. Gordin, "the Jewish Shaks- 
pere," died in Brooklyn June 11, aged forty- 
Mrs, Frances Boyd Calhoun died at Cov- 
ington, Tenn., June 12, aged forty-two. 

Louis Prang died at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, aged eighty-five. 

Dana Estes died in Brookline, Mass., June 
16. aged sixty-nine. 

Sarah Orne Jewett died at South Berwick, 
Me., June 24, aged fifty-nine. 
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THE LOVE-THEME IN POETRY AND 
PROSE. 

All the poets — the great men and also 
the small men, whom we call minor poets — 
have written of love. Love is the central 
theme of most novels, too. whether 
mediaeval or modern in setting. The story 
may describe battles, stag-hunts, or ecclesi- 
astical pomps ; it may treat of touring ears, 
bridge whist, the stock market, or party 
politic.!. N'o matter what sort of a world 
the story shows us, 'tis love makes that 
vorld EO round. 



11 night. 



" My dream of life, froi 
Was love, still love " — 
and the novelist who tells us about love — 
its blissiul beginning, its crosses, and its 
final triumph or despair, sound the same 
string in very different ways. 

In genera), the poet treats of love in the 
abstract. Love, in the poet's uses, is a 
spiritual experience, an inward passion, a 
mighty emotional throb of the human heart. 
The novelist treats of love in the concrete. 
With him love is not the divine element that 
lights the poet's verse. It is rather a curi- 
ous compound, fit for minutely scientiHc 
analysis. With the novelist, environment, 
circumstance, character, and passing inci- 
dents act upon the nature of love and 
change its color and intensity. 

In a poem which, like Tennyson's " Lady 
Clare," has almost as much plot as a novel, 
the treatment of the love-theme is so simple 
and ingenuous that it is only because the 
music of the verse and the daring of the 
conception bewitch us that we accept ihi- 
recital as probable at all. Again, in a ba hd 
like "Young Lochinvar," the mainspriuK 
of action is a love that dares almost beyi^nd 
probability. I.ovc has a vauntingness in 
poetry which it scarcely attains to in a 
novelist's treatment of the theme. WiliiL-:s 
the Bedouin lover's vaunt of 



And the stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold 
Perhaps the psychological manifest ai 
of love is best brought out in a sonnet su 
like Shakspere's or the "Sonnets from 
Portuguese," presenting, as they do, 1 
one and then another phase of love as it 
veals itself in the human heart. But the 
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cumstances of Shakspere's course of love 
and the nature of the persons to whom the 
sonnets are addressed — the dark lady and 
the fair young man — are very much open 
to conieeture. In the case of the " Sonnets 
from the Porluguese," we are helped by 
knowledge from other sources as to circum- 
stances and characters. If we had only in- 
ternal evidence to go by, these sonnets, too, 
might be interpreted to have other than 
their actual meaning, with reference to some 
wrongly-guessed state of affairs. The 

deeper and stronger a love-poem is, the less 
of a story it is apt to tell. 

Turning from the poem to the novel, we 
find that the novelist's effect of power is 
produced in a manner contrarywise. The 
strength of the novel depends on the proper 
presentation of the characters, their setting, 
and the sequence of events by which the 
story reaches its culmination. 

The love-theme as treated in the novel 
admits of various inter-relations between 
hero and heroine. This inter-relation, ex- 
cept in narrative poems like " Locksley 
Hall," " Lady Geraldine's Courtship," and 
" The Statue and the Bust," is seldom ex- 
pressed in poetry. In the love story we 
also find described the places of action, the 
personal appearance of the chief characters, 
the style of clothes they wear, their manner 
of behaving and talking. Certain types of 
love storv are repeated over and over again, 
the author's mode of looking at life, his 
weahh of suhsidiary material, and his verve 
of treatment serving to give each story new 
SCI ipe and individuality. 

and well-known types of love story: — 

1. Something in a pastoral vein. The 
hcri) and heroine are surrounded by lovely 
scenes of nature. They wander in the 
woods and by the brookside, discussing 
problems of life and the books they have 
read. They Quote poetry harm<ini;:ing with 
the scene, and feel their bond ol sympathy 
growing closer and closer, till at last they 
find this sympathy reveal itself as love. 

2. The story of a young woman who is 
slave to her passion of love. Cecelia Hal- 



kett in Meredith's novel, " Beauchamp's 
Career," is an example of this type. She 
recovers from her unreasoning love and 
from her complete absorption in Beauchamp 
to marry dispassionately, after all. Not so 
Hardy's heroines, who are carried away by 
their passion, to their detriment. 

3. The story of a heroine who loves 
secretly, the object of her love being 
pledged to another — a Jane Eyre sort of 



4. The story of a hero who sav 
;roine's life. Upon this, they fall i 



love 



5. The story of a younn man 
with a woman older than himself — a fav- 
orite theme of Thackeray's. 

6. The story of a serious man tn love 
with a flippant young girl who is hard to 
catch and subdue. This is the theme, very 
crudely stated, of " Lady Rose's Daughter" 
and of "The Honorable Peter Sterling." 

7. The story of illicit love, a theme ot 
George Moore's, and sometimes of Mere- 
dith's or Hardy's. 

8. The story of a heroine who stands by 
the hero through thick and thin, like Esther 
in " Felix Holt " and. Bettina in " The 
Shuttle," 

A list of such themes might be greatly 
extended. The theme already popularized 
by one author may be effectively used by 
another who brings a fresh point of view 
and a new style of workmanship to his con- 
sideration of the subject. But is there any 
reason why these themes should belong 
wholly In the novelist ? .^re they unfit for 
poet-uses ? So much depending as it does 
on treatment, why should they not be givfen 

There is compressed in the four stanzas 
of •■.\uld Robin Gray" as much ot the 
tragedy of human life as would keep keyed 
up the interest of a good-sized novel. Few 
poems tell so plainly the details ol a love 
story or relate so explicitly the reasons for 
an anguished state of heart. 

It is not, however, a compressed treat- 
ment of the novelist's themes which is here 
recommended to the poet, but rather tfaeir 
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extended elaboration in metrical form. To 
ask the poet to use his art in tellinK love 
stories is, in fact, to advocate the poetical 
novel, something in the "Aurora Leigh," 
the " Lucille," or the " Evangeline " style. 
The poet's powers of description and 
analysis, and his expression of impassioned 
feeling may all find excellent scope in the 
poetical novel. His deftness in the use of 
figures and fanciful illustration will give 
grace and adornment to his tale. He may 
use his poet's insight to treat of love in its 
most secret manifestation ; but he will give 



the story, as well, with unstinted descrip- 
n of outward accessories, and with due 
of helps or hindrances in the 

Here is a large field almost unclaimed by 
the poet. Yet the masterpieces already 
completed in this line of work proclaim that 
he would not lack readers for his pains. 
One may prophesy that he would, by ven- 
turing into this field, enlarge both the 
bounds of his art and the measure of his 
success. Altvin West. 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 



A LAPSE OF MARK TWAIN'S. 



In Mark Twain's "Private History of the 
' Jumping Frog ' Story " occurs a curious 
error, which I venture to speak of only after 
<arefully re-reading the article, lest my own 
understanding prove at fault. It seems to 
have escaped the attention of other readers 
and of the author himself, who, in this in- 
stance, appears to afford an example of the 
not uncommon forgetfulness o( writers re- 
garding their own creations. 

To quote; "To him and to his fellow 
gold-miners there were just two things in 
the story that were worth considering. 
One was the smartness of its hero, Jim 
Smiley, in taking the stranger in with a 
loaded [rog ; and the other was Smiley's 
deep knowledge of a frog's nature — for he 
knew (as the narrator asserted and the lis- 
teners conceded ) (hat a frog likes shot and 
is always ready to cat it. Those men dis- 
cussed those two points, and those only. 
They were hearty in their admiration of 

Now in Mr. Clemens' delightful tale it 
was the Stranger — not Jim Smiley — who 



loaded the famous frog with shot. It was 
the Stranger who " took in " Jim Smiley 
with a "loaded frog," not Jim Smiley who 
deceived the Stranger. Nothing is said of 
Smiley's knowledge of a frog's taste for 
shot ; on the contrary, he is depicted as 
greatly surprised at DanTs condition, and 
as discovering it only after the wily 
Stranger has departed with the Stakes. 
Mark Twain himself says, in conclusion : 
"In both the ancient and the modern cases 
the strangers departed with the money. 
The Bceotian and the Californian wonder 
what is the matter with their frogs ; they lift 
them and examine ; they turn them upside 
down and out spills the informing ballast." 

How can one reconcile this with "the 
smartness of Jim Smiley in taking the 
stranger in with a loaded frog,'' etc. ? 

Charles Reade once forgot the name of 
his hero. Has Mark Twain confused the 
identities of those two immortals — Jim 
Smiley and the Stranger ? 

Julia Lawrence Skafter. 

Pacific Gkove, Calii. 
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Short 



practical articles 



recteil with literary work are always wanted 
for The Whiter. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual hell), and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of The Wkitf.r are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

Four granddaughters of Charles Dickens 
have been awarded from the English civil 



list a pension of $2.90 a week each, " in rec- 
ognition of the literary eminence of their 
grandfather, and in consideration of their 
straitened circumstances," It is justly 
pointed out that if literary works in England 
had the same protection as other property, 
Dickens's granddaughters would not be in 
want. Jt is true that Dickens left an estate 
valued at $500,000. 

The statement that in the July number of 
the Atlantic Monthly there are short stories 
by three young writers who had never be- 
fore contributed to the magazine should en- 
courage young writers. And they should 
not be discouraged by the statement that it 
was not until George Meredith was an old 
man that he began to reap any reward from 
his books. It is true, however, that he was 
at least sixty years old, if not more, before 
he was able to leave the offices of Chapman 
& Hall, the publishers, where he acted as 
■ Reader. 

The New York Herald received manu- 
scripts from nearly 5,000 contestants in its 
$ro,70o short-story competition. There 
were, it says, exactly 4,878 in all, divided as 
follows: School teachers, 847; amateurs 
and other writers, 4,031. The manuscripts 
came from all parts of the country and from 
almost every place in the world wherp 
.\mericans have taken up their residence 
and where the English language is spoken, 
.-^inotig the contestants there were a few 
professional writers, but the vast majority, 
including, of course, the school teachers, are 
engaged in earning their livelihood in vari- 
directly or even indirectly 
■ith literature. There were law- 
yers, doctors, typewriters, clerks, salesmen, 
and saleswomen. Many of these had never 
before' attempted fiction, " ;\ few would-be 
contributors," says the Herald, "were de- 
tected in plagiarisms. Stories translated 
from the French, and badly translated at 
that, were traced to their origin and sum- 
marily rejected. Worse remains behind. 
Some of the fraudulent competitors actually 
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pilfered old masazines for stories, which 
they submitted for examination. One of 
these people had been so a.wkwBrd of choice 
as to fall upon a story by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne which had first appeared anony- 
mously in a magazine and was later included 
in his ' Twice Told Tales,' Immediate de- 
tection followed, and all the stories sub- 
mitted by this 'author,' every one of which 
had excited suspicion by reason of their old- 
fashioned style, was promptly returned with 
a justifiable rebuke." 



Gabriele d'Annunzio has shown his cus- 
tomary modesty by announcing himself as a 
candidate for the Nobel prize for literature 



THE EDITOR AND HIS AUDIENCE. 

There are not a few ingenious persons 
who believe that the conduct of a great 
monthly magazine is a very simple affair. 
Given the necessary working capital and an 
editor of liberal and impeccable aesthetic 
tastes, and the task of assaying the pure ore 
in the uncounted tons of proffered material 
would seem to be one of mere energy and 
patience. " It is, of course, impossible to 
please everybody," says the supposititious 
editor to himself, "but I embody a trained 
opinion, regulated by fairly well-defined 
principles of taste and art, and in pleasing 
myself I am sure to please the intelligent 
and cultivated audience of my readers. All 
thJt they can reasonably ask — apart from 
those purely journalistic features inevitable 
in an age of action — is that the fiction shall 
be informed with truth and life, the poetry 
with imagination and sentiment, the essays 
with — but the essays are a negligible quan- 
tity." 

Very simple, is it not? — and plausible 
enough ? However, it isn't true. We have 
long suspected, from a more or less con- 
stant pernsal of our leading periodicals, to- 
gether with certain data supplied us by pro- 
fessional contributors, that the editorial 
faculty most vigorously exercised is the 



esoteric one of divination — an intuition o( 
the public's prejudices and preferences that 
would be almost superhuman were it not in- 
spired by the currents and counter-currents 
of opinion that reach the editor from many 
sources, and transform the simplicity of his 
functions into complexities that make 
meteorology seem an exact science. 

Acting on this suspicion, we recently ven- 
tured to address the following questions to 
the editors of the Century, the Atlantic, and 

1. In general, do you accept the kind of 
articles, stories, poems that gratify your 
own taste and engage your personal inter- 
est ; or have you certain theories concern- 
ing what the public likes or dislikes, in dis- 
tinction from your own preferences ? 

2. If you do entertain such theories, , 
whence are they derived ? How can the 
public taste be measured ? What are the 
tests — the specific tests? 

3. Do you often reject stories or articles 
that please your artistic sense or that other- 
wise appeal to your personal taste ? 

4. There is a rather general complaint on 
the part of fastidious readers no longer in 
their first youth that the contents of the 
monthly magazines are less interesting than 
of old. A former editor of the Atlantic has 
e.\pressed the opinion that the magazines 
are dull and badly written ; but the greater 
number of critical readers complain rather 
that the magazines are dull, though well 
written, because the writers have so little to 
say, and their themes are so 
Is thiere any ground for thes 
If so, is it because the supply of really good 
matter does not keep pace with the increas- 
ing demand ? 



These tjueries elicited some frank and ex- 
plicit answers. "I think it inevitable," says 
Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic, "that an 
editor, like a picture dealer, should distin- 
guish between his personal preferences and 
the supposed preferences of his patrons. In 
the purchase of articles he can sometimes 
gratify his own personal taste, if it is not 
ic, but in general his judgment 
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should be guided, it seems to me, by an ob- 
jective study of the tastes of that portion 
of the general public which is likely to buy 
what he offers for sale." 

In the Century office, we are assured, 
there is " a constant cross-fire of opinion. 
One story may be read by from two to five 
readers. The ' personal equation ' is un- 
escapable, and this is fortunate because 
(rank liking is a very valuable element of 
opinion. An editorial force comes to be 
trained in wide sympathies, and this keeps 
acceptances away from ruts." 

As to theories, — "I should prefer to call 
them observations," says Mr. Perry, — " the 
result of experience in watching the effect of 
different articles. But no exact measure- 
ment of public taste is possible." Says the 
, Century's editor: "We certainly entertain 
theories of the public's likes or dislikes, and 
they are derived from near and far sources, 
from often very subtle indications, and again 
very violent ones." 

" Yes," " Constantly," are the answers to 
Question 3. 

With respect to criticism of .the maga- 
zines ; " We hear complaints, and we hear 
the opposite of complaints," responds the 
Century's spokesman. " Encouragement 

comes — from various sources — from sales, 
of course ; from newspaper notices of vari- 
ous kinds, editorial or under book notices ; 
and largely from conversations and lette'rs. 

"We think there is a great deal of vitality 
in the magazine writing of to-day," he con- 
tinues. And finally — a word that cheers : 
" There are some indications that the essay 
is coming again into its own." 



"That former editor of the Atlantic who 
thinks all magazines dully and badly written 
is a perfectionist," remarks Mr, Perry. 
"Besides, he forgets the World's Work, 
which is both amusing and well written." 

This will doubtle.ss gratify Walter Page, 
even when it is added that we were not 
quoting him, but another ''former editor" 
of the Atlantic, In Mr. Perry's opinion, 
"there is an endless supply of 'really good' 
magazine matter. The mistake lies in think- 



ing that magazines can take the place ol 
books. They cannot. They are admirably 
adapted for their specific and limited pur- 
pose, and should be judged accordingly." 

Henry M. Alden, the veteran editor of 
Harper's, assures us that " no individual 
personal interest, taste, or predilection has 
properly anything to do with editorial func- 



The editor of a certain New York maga- 
zine of excellent reputation has been quoted 
as saying that he edited his publication to 
please himself. Can such a policy be carried 
out successfully ? 

We submitted that report, with its ac- 
companying question, to the Atlantic alone, 
and record the somewhat skeptical an- 

" Theoretically, yes, — provided the editor 
of the magazine of ' excellent reputation ' 
were sufficiently many-sided to feel a per- 
sonal interest in each of the endlessly varied 
topics which a good editor ought to offer to 
his readers. Practically, such enthusiastic 
are." — "W. T. L„" in Life. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Mazie V. Caruthers, who had a poem, 
"The Road to Yesterday," in Lippincott's 
for June, was born in Norwich, Conn., of a 
Southern mother and an English father. 
She began writing verses about ten yeara 
ago, her first poem appearing in Puck — a 
very happy day for her, she says, as every 
young scribbler realizes. Miss Caruthers 
has done a little short-siury writing, and has 
written some tales for children, and some 
historical sketches for the Spriuijtlcld Re- 
publican, but her main work has been writ- 
ing verse, which has been published in Mun- 
sey's, the Harpers' publications. Town 
Topics, Vogue, Lippincott's, the Delineator, 
and the New York Times, Sun, and Herald, 
" The Road to Yesterday " «iis in^-pired 
somewhat by seeing the play of tli^t iinme 
in New York, as well as by a habii ^.1 per- 
sonal introspection. On reading this p^.em 
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the editor of the Cosmopolitan wrote to 
Miss Caruthers, asking her to send on what 
she had on hand for his examination. 

Howard R. Garis, whose story, "The Dis- 
appearance of Iris Fordyke," appeared in 
the People's Magazine for June, is a for- 
mer newspaper man, having been a reporter 
on the Newark ( N. J. ) News for twelve 
years. His early education was obtained in. 
the schools and academies of Syracuse and 
East Syracuse, N. Y., and in Newark. He 
has been a farmer, a railroad clerk, a car 
checker in the railroad freight yards, a 
printer's devil, a stenographer, and finally 
settled down to newspaper work. His first 
published work was a novel, based on the 
Salem witchcraft craze, and entitled "With 
Force and Arms." This made somethinR of 
a hit " literarily," but not financially. About 
two years ago, finding that his literary 
efforts took up so much of his time, Mr. 
Garis gave up his newspaper work, and now 
devotes himself to writing books for boys 
and short stories. Four of his boys' books 
have been published, and two more are to 
be brought out this fall. He has had books 
published by the J, B. Lippincott Company, 
Little, Brown & Co., and Crossett & Dun- 
lap. Some of the books deal with his ex- 
periences as a reporter, and others are of 
the adventure type. He has had nearly a 
hundred short stories published in various 
magazines and papers, including the Newark 
News, the Argosy, the Youth's Companion, 
Short Stories, Judge's Library, the All- 
Story Magazine, the Popular Magazine, and 
the People's. Other tales, having for a cen- 
tral figure Sherman Ford, the detective- 
mystery-solvcr. who plays the main role in 
" Iris Fordyke," will appear in the People's 
Magazine. His story, "The Yellow Pow- 
der," is printed in the AuRUst number. Mr. 
Garis now lives, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, in Verona, N. J., where, between spells 
of writing, he raises chickens, as he says, 
" for pleasure, and very little profit."' 



zine for June, is a New York woman, now 
living in Paris. She has had poems pub- 
lished in the Metropolitan, Harper's, the 
Reader, and several other periodicals. Her 
work is not hackneyed, and her poems have 
been praised by good authorities and widely 
quoted. 

Maude Woodruff Newell, author of the 
story, "The Awakening," published in the 
Red Book for June, is a Connecticut girl 
still in her twenties, and lives in Bridgeport. 
Her first story, "A Daughter of Romany," 
was published in the Red Book about six 
yeara ago. The first number of The Mun- 
sey Company's magazine, Woman, two 
years ago, contained " Twenty-three for 
Skelly," which caused considerable favorable 
comment. Miss Newell has also had stories 
in the Smart Set, one, "The Long Hunt," 
in the July issue, being published under the 
nom-de-plume, "Jean Elginbrod," which she 
has used until quite recently. "A Japanese 
Enchantment," published in the Blue Book 
(or February, has since been dramatized. 
The baby in "The Awakening" is a real 
baby. Miss Newell asserts that he is a new 
story each day himself, and boldly an- 
nounces her intention of stealing him some 
day when his mother isn't looking. Almost 
invariably after the publication of her 
stories, Miss Newell has received letters 

known to her. At present she is at work 
on a book, which she hopes to get out next 



Charlotte Louise Rudyard, author of 
" Mater " in Harper's Monthly for May, 
and "Robin Songs," in Harper's Bazar for 
the same month, is a young writer, a New 
Yorker, and a graduate, in 190a, of Vassar 
College, where she was identified with spe- 
cial study in the English branches. She 
afterward engaged in journalism, having 
been received on the stafT of the Brooklyn 
Eagle upon the submission of her first 
article. Later she resigned to continue in 
the newspaper field as free lance, and latterly 
has been occupied in editorial work and 
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iiiagaiine writing. Contributions in verse, 
prose, and literary criticism under her name 
have appeared in various periodicals, not- 
ably Harper's Magazine, the North Ameri- 
can Review, Harper's Weekly, Harper's 
Bazar, the Chicago Post Supplement, and 
the Bookman. Her recent verses have ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine for February, 
May, and June, and in Harper's Bazar for 
February and May. An article in the North 
American Review of November last dis- 
cussed the relationship of the man and the 
woman in Mrs. Humphry Ward's novel, 
"The Testing of Diana Mallory," and 
another in Harper's Weekly, in May, 1908, 
looked forward to the success of Charles 
Rann Kennedy's drama, " The Servant in 
the House," then in its first days on the New 
York stage. Miss Rudyard was born in 
New York, and lives there at the present 



Ernestine Winchell, whose story, 
■' Youth's Handicap," in the Woman's 
Home Companion for June, marks a dis- 
tinct departure from the writing which she 
has previously been doing, is Mrs. L. A. 
Winchell, of Tollhouse. Calif. From her 
little bungalow half-way up the slope of the 
Sierras she has loved to weave into romance 
the fast-disappearing Indian race, and the 
scarcely !ess primitive local whites, although 
the higher types sometimes win her away 
for a time. She is a very busy woman and 
has little time for writing, but she hopes 
soon to have more leisure for such work. 
Out West and the Pacific Monthly ha*e 
been apprecialive publishers cf her local 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Browolng, —Two good stories about 
Robert Browning are told in an article by 
the late Professor Massoii's daughter in the 
Cornhill Magazine. While visiting her 
father at Edinburgh in 1884, the poet told 
how he had gone as a guest to a meeting of 
a Browning society, and "had sat, unrecog- 
nized and unnoticed, in the background and 



listened humbly. A heated discussion had 
taken place on the meaning of some pas- 
sage ; and at last, as no one seemed satisfied, 
he had diffidently suggested a possible read- 
ing. But he had been unmercifully snubbed, 
and promptly given to understand he knew 
nothing about it." In an after-breakfast dis- 
cussion of Romeo's assertion, " What's in a 
name ? " the poet contended that a person's 
_name influenced his whole life and character 
and profession. And he added in an aside : 
" I never should have written a line of 
poetry if I had been called Stubbs I " 

Calne. — Hall Caine has just finished his 
novel. " The White Prophet," upon which 
he has been at work for three years. He is 
accustomed to start his literary labors at 
4,30 a. m., writing steadily from that hour 
until II o'clock. This particular book he 
has written through three times. It is a 
novel of about aoo.ooo words. 

Coleridge. — Arthur Coleridge, speaking at 
the summer festival of the College for 
Working Women, at which ihe Bishop of 
London presided, related that the poet Col- 
eridge once journeyed from Highgate to 
Holborn to visit a nephew. Sir William H, 
Coleridge. It was very cold weather, and 
the poet had on a double-breasted waistcoat 
which met just below his neck. It was dis- 
covered that he had got no shirt. His 
nephew remonstrated with him, to which the 
poet replied: "I'm very sorry, William, 
very sorry ; but I've forgotten my shirt." 
Upon this Sir William kindly lent his uncle 
a shirt, " and," said the speaker, " I regret 
to say that very necessary garment was 
never returned to its original owner." — 
London Evening Standard. 

Crawford.- A writer's method of working 
and ideals concerning his work are always 
of interest to those who read his books. 
The following letter written by Marion 
Crawford attests the author's conscientious- 
ness in method and in business affairs. It 
w.Ts written to Mr. Shorter in 1902: — 

Mv I')f:ah Mr. S. : I have been remisa in not 
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il it in no seme mjr fiult if I cuinol give you the 
book after ill at tbe (Imc appointed. . . , t hive 
worked at the manuicript uaremiltinsly lor monthi. 
1 btgan it four times, I have done everything in my 
power to write it, and have done no other work linee 
the first of August, and the leault is bo ultcrly un- 
satiifactory that, after allowinK the firit three chap- 
ters to be sent to you, I decided to cable and throw 
up the contract. It is the first time I have ever done 
such a thing, and I am driven to it bj the great diffi- 
culties of the •ubjeel, and ool by any neglect, I 
decline to allow a book ao imperfect to go before 
the public while feeling that b; renewed labor I may 



"Latirencc Hop*."— How many readers of 
"The Stars of the Desert," that book of 
lovely verse, and its companion volumes, 
■' Indian Love Lyrics " and " Songs from 
the Garden of Kama," know that the author, 
Laurence Hope, is dead and that she was a 

Laurence Hope was the pen name of 
Adele Florence Corrie, who afterward be- 
came the wife of Genera! Nicholson, who 
saw much service in India, and was in charge 
of the Mhow division at the time of his 
death. For many years they resided m a 
beautiful bungalow in Madras, and there 
Mrs. Nicholson loved to dispense hospi- 
tality to her chosen friends. She was of a 
peculiar, unconventional nature, which is re- 
flected in her poetry, and only those who 
were of the same mind appealed to her. 
She loved the world of books, occult science, 
and strongly sympathized with the Moham- 
medans. Those friends chosen for their 
brilliancy of mind more than for their mate- 
rial wealth found in her a warm, ardent, 
generous friend, extremely unconventional 
in her views, and a woman not at all fond of 
social gaiety in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

She was born in England, and began very 
early to write verse, but it was not until after 
her marriage that she wrote anything that 
was considered worthy of publication. 
When "Stars of the Desert" made its ap- 
pearance it attracted widespread attention 
because of its sensuous beauty and wealth of 
imagery. 

Laurence Hope was devoted to her hus- 
band, who was much older than herself, and 



their life together was ideally happy. He 
encouraged her in her literary work, and her 
verses to him in the beginning of her "In- 
dian Love Lyrics" give a hint of her devo- 
tion to him. When he died in 1895. she 
committed suicide by shooting herself, say- 
ing that she found life insupportable without 
her husband. They were buried in the same 
grave at Madras, the city where their last 
days had been passed. 

Laurence Hope was one of three sisters, 
all of whom distinguished themselves in the 
world of literature. Her youngest sister is 
Victoria Cross, the author of " Life's Shop 
Window," and other novels, whose real 
name is Vivien Corrie. 

The above facts seem worthy of publica- 
tion because they are not generally known, 
and something about the personality of a 
writer is always interesting to the readers, 
and in spite of her defiance of conventions, 
the poetry of Laurence Hope seems destined 
to live, and it still holds a unique place in 
the Modern world of letters. — " Croquill," 

Thitman. —Elizabeth Leavitt Keller, the 
nurse who was summoned at the time of 
Walt Whitman's last illness, tells in Put- 
nam's Magazine what she found when she 
went to the little house in which Whitman 
had lived (or some years in Camden. 

"I laid aside my wraps." she says, "and 
in company with Dr. Bucke groped my way 
up the dark staircase, and, passing through 
a closetlike anteroom, entered the chamber 
of the dying poet. The small room was 
crowded with objects which the dusk of a 
winter's afternoon did not fully reveal. The 
only things that stood out vividly were the 
white pillow and the placid face encircled 
with snowy hair. Motionless he lay, but 
when I was presented to him he raised his 
eyelids, extended his hand, and welcomed me 
kindly. His brother, his literary executors, 
and certain other friends, grouped together, 
were speaking in low tones. 

" On entering the dining-room, I was im- 
pressed—as I have since learned that others 
have been — by its remarkable likeness to 
the cabin of a ship. ... As I sat in that 
little, dimly-lighted den and peered into the 
still dimmer apartment beyond, I was more 
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and more struck with the disorder on all 
sides. My first sknce had been one of be- 
wilderment ; I now looked with deliberation 
and amazement at my surroundings. Con- 
fusion, dust, and litter — it seemed the ac- 
cumulation of ages. 1 afterward learned 
that, for more than two years no books, 
magazines, or manuscripts had been re- 
moved from this. Walt Whitman's peculiar 
sanctum. 

'■ There were no bookcases, large shelves, 
or writing desk ; there was no receptacle 
tor newspapers, and, apart from the two 
overloaded tables, the floor had received all 
of them. Upon this his genera! table the 
daily papers had been dropped when read ; 
the weeklies had followed, and in their turn 
the monthly tnagazines. An immense num- 
ber of periodicals and pamphlets had been 
received in the course of two years, and all 
were still here. Almost everything was yel- 
low with age and soiled with the constant 
tramping of feet. 

"The mass, which was nearly solid, was 
two feet in depth, and had many transverse 
ridges. Mr. Whitman had never bought 
stationery ; he utilized wrapping papers, old 
letters, and envelopes, and as he was in the 
habit of making his poems over and over, 
afterward tearing up rejected bits, I found, 
on clearing up, bushels of fine litter, evenly 

"On the left of the bed the mass of rub- 
bish had reached a height of at least four 
feet. On investigation, however, there 
proved to be a lounge underneath. The 
tables stood like cows in a meadow with 
the grass up to their bodies ; and the legs of 
the bed, also, were buried out of sight. The 
only thing that had gone up with time was 
the imposing easy chair. This, with its 
white wolfskin, surmounted the pile like a 
throne. The wolfskin was sadly moth-eaten, 
as were the old and poor garments that hung 
upon the walls. 

"At one of the tables a bent metal drop 
light held a chipped argand burner at a dan- 
gerous angle, and within this dingy glass 
shone a feeble ray of light, just making 
visible the pallid face and hoary hair of the 
dying man. As I stood on the mass and 



looked down, the sight was beyond descrip- 
tion. The owner was only a few inches 
above his worldly possessions ; he seemed a 
part of them, and the picture would have 
been incomplete without him. 

" I began by picking up the newspapers 
nearest the door, folding them, and stacking 
them on the landing at the head of the stairs. 
Little by little I made my way into his room, 
but it was slow work, and not much could be 
effected during the first week. 

" I continued to put things in order, al- 
ways desisting when my patient showed the 
least sign of annoyance. I would often go 
into the room on the pretext of putting 
wood in the stove, and 1 soon learned to 
perceive just how much or how little I could 
do. The bound volumes, invariably thrown 
face downward into the mass, I arrayed upon 
some shelves in the little room. Many were 
presentation copies — among them one by 
Longfellow and one by Tennyson. These 
shelves were already doing double duty, but 
in this crowded house there always seemed 
to be room for a little more. 

"Periodicals I piled outside with the news- 
papers, and as no shred of writing was to be 
taken out, all the script was made into a 
mound in one corner of the room. In this 
confused pile were rolls of manuscript writ- 
ten on different colored bits of paper ; 
many were pinned together. No wonder 
some one said that Whitman's manuscripts 
resembled Joseph's coat ! In the litter were 
innumerable letters ; thousands of requests 
for autographs ; poems that had been sub- 
mitted to his criticism : friendly letters from 
home and abroad ; all his business corre- 
spondence ; postal cards, notes of congratu- 
lation, invitations, envelopes unnumbered, 
visiting cards, wrapping papers o( all brands- 
and sizes, a variety of string of all lengths, 
and ranging from the fine colored cord which 
druggists use to the heaviest and coarsest 
of twine. There were several pieces of rope, 
coins, pins galore, countless pictures, and 
many photographs of himself. Strings were 
so interwiiven through the accumulated 
layers that it would take days to come to the 
ends of them. Moths Hew around the room 
in p^^rfeet security, and industrious spiders 
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had curtained the corners and windows. On 
the door huns; the old hat, and on a table a 
plaster bust of the poet stood sentinel." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Sussc*ll°°* f** New»p*p«r Tritci*. — Some 
excellent advice for newspaper writers was 
given by Samuel G. Blythe in an address de- 
livered recently before the third annua! con- 
vention of the Intercollegiate Press Associa- 
tion. Mr. Blythe said he did not regard 
newspaper work as a road to wealth, but aa 
a way " to live a big, broad life." After 
saying that it is the duly of every man who 
contemplates entering journalism to Ret all 
the knowledge he can, he continued ; " No 
person, however, can teach a man to write. 
You can be taught the principles of writing, 
the grammar, and the rhetoric, and all that, 
but you must teach yourself to write. The 
mere facility of writing correct English 
doesn't mean anything. There are scores 
of persons around newspaper offices who can 
write correct English. The trouble is they 
have n't any ideas to anglicize correctly. 

"The man who goes into journalism and 
who desires a big success must specialize. 
After his experience as an all-round reporter 
on all the assignments, pick out one subject 
and specialize it. Likewise he should try to 
make his stuff as different from the stuff of 
other men on the papers as he can. I found 
that out early, and when I was a cub re- 
porter I tried to write every item in a way 
the other reporters would n't think of writ- 
ing. The results were disastrous in in- 
stances, and I had a lot of trouble with city 
editors and copy readers, but I finally got 
into the place (hat whenever there was a 
story they wanted handled in an unusual way 
— that didn't start, 'There was a meeting 
last night,' and so forth — I got it. 

" It took years, years when I was beaten 
to a pulp by men who couldn't see it as I 
did, but I won out. And in looking over the 
ground I determined on my specialty early. 
I chose people — folks. People want to 
read abovit other people. If you will allow 
me, I will advise you young genllemcn who 



are interested in journalism to specializi 
folks. That is the greatest, the most ii 
esting, the most pliable, the m 
the most fascinating, the most unusual, the 
most satisfying subject in the world — folks. 
"And if you have anything like a sense of 
humor, for heaven's sake nurse it. Humor 
is the scarcest commodity in the United 
States. It is extinct elsewhere, almost. 
Don't let the serious-minded persons tell 
you anything about dignity and all that sort 
of rot. If you can write funny stuff write 
it, and you'll be riding in your own auto- 
mobile when the serious-minded person is 
writing serious protests to the paper against 
pay-as-you-enter street cars.'' 

Edwanf EvcMtt Hab'i Style, — Frank B. 

Sanborn, commenting upon some of Dr. E. 
E. Hale's limitations, admits that he had 
" that incommunicable gift — style." And 
he proceeds to account for it. " I once re- 
marked to Dr. Hale that I found something 
French in his manner o( writing — a lively 
clearness, which we instinctively connect 
with Gallic authors, who seem to have it by 
nature, I said : ' You must have read much 
French early.' He replied : 'I did.' Being 
once laid up with a wounded or broken leg, 
he had the range of the numerous French 
books in the library of his uncle, Alexander 
Everett, and so got that familiarity with 
good French which is one of the best helps 
in writing English." A blessed broken leg I 

Are Lettcn Copyright?— An interesting 
legal and literary dispute seems certain to 
arise over the letters of the late George 
Meredith. The London solicitors of .the 
Meredith executors have issued a statement 
calling attention to the fact that the copy- 
right of all letters written by Meredith is 
now vested in the executors. It will be re- 
called that there was a dispute over the 
ownership of the letters written by Charles 
Lamb, but then the courts decided that the 
owner of a letter was the proprietor of the 
paper with the words written on it. and not 
the priipriL-tor of the composition independ- 
ent nf its inscription. Yet the same court 
later made the decision, in another case, 
that the possessor of the letters written by 
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a person now dead is not entitled to publish 
them, either in full or in part, without the 
consent of the executors. The law appears 
to be mixed, and the matter will doubtless 
be taken into the courts aeain, as Meredith 
was a voluminous letter- writer, and there 
will be those who wish to make money from 
his correspondence. — Springfield Republi- 

Hinb About PUT-wriHng. — There must 
■be one leading and controlling THEME, 
with usually a subordinate Theme connected 
with it. There may be still other inciden- 
tal Themes, but the main Theme must 
govern. 

While the Scenario embraces the Plot, 
and while you must have a Plot before you 
can determine on all the details of the 
scenes, or rather what scenes to have, the 
Scenario goes a little further than the base 
Plot. 

You will observe as you proceed that each 
Act has its Plot, as well as the play, and 
that each scene in which anything is at issue 
has its riot and is a little play in itself. 

A play (like a clock) is an arrangement 
of wheels within wheels ; the Proposition 
( or general story ) being the balance wheel, 
the Acts the hour wheels, the scenes the 
minute wheels, the incidents in the scenes 
the second wheels. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
student,, at the very outset, rid himself of 
the idea or delusion that because he sees his 
characters, in his mind's eye, move and 
dance, and laugh and weep, and otherwise 
disport themselves, they necessarily consti- 
tute between themselves any fraction or part 
of a play. Their Actions, even if you 
created them man and woman, might fall 
very far short of drama. ... A dipper tilled 
from the sea had as well be called the sea 
as two hours of life drawn from the vast- 
ness of existence be called a play. 

Whenever and wherever the Action ceases 
it becomes mere life and ceases to be drama. 
In real life a wife would weep inconsolably 
for an indefinite time over the loss of a 
loved one, but in a play it would not be en- 
tertainment to listen to a woman's sobs for 



three hours. . . . Life is subject to the law* 
of the drama. 

The drama, depending always on what 
happens NOW, before the eye, whatever is 
said or done must affect the characters and 
the Action in the present time. Things 
have to happen in a given order or the play 
falls into "STORY." "Story" is that 
material something which is told, whereas 
it should be acted. The acting or telling of 
something in advance of its proper place of 
communication to ■ the audience is also 

In a really Eood play, after the Action is 
once set going, everything that happens 
should happen by reason of what has hap- 
pened in preceding scenes. . . . True, some- 
thing of the past, not seen, may at times 
have to be narrated, but it is always some- 
thing that ai?ects the Action of the moment. 

" Story " is where essential things are de- 
scribed and not represented. 

It is best for you not to be too full in re- 
gard to rising, crossing, place of entrance, 
exit, positions, and stage details of the act- 
ing. . . . Much can be left to the stage man- 
ager. 

Unless the happenings in a play are UN- 
EXPECTED or lead to the Unexpected, 
you have no play. 

Whatever in a play secures a laugh is 
worth money. — W. T. Price, in the New 
York World. 

Earolngs of Novclisli To-day.^ I do not 
believe that there are twenty novelists in 
England to-day making a thousand a year 
out of their novels, and I have been collect- 
ing facts — cold, sad facts — about the re- 
wards of fiction for a long time. The sin- 
cere novelist is the worst off of all. There 
are just four sincere novelists in England 
to-day who are making over a thousand a 
year, and they make it by their other quali- 
ties, not their sincerity. The rest of the 
sincere novelisls — the novelists who are do- 
ing sincere, valuable work — are not making 
a thousand a year, and they never will. — 
Edgar Jepson, in London T. P.'s Weekly. 

The majority of lawyers and doctors do 
not earn more than £ioo a year after seven 
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years of apprenticeship and practice. Now 
in seven years a novelist who has not mis- 
taken his vocation ought to produce at least 
ten novels. And it will be a hard thing if 
an author with ten novels in his baggage 
cannot first and last clear ^Eioo a year. It 
will not be startling if he clears a great deal 
more. Of course, novel writing is a limited 
profession ; but then the number of men 
who experience a genuine call to it is cor- 
respondingly limited. It differs in two ways 
from the more regular professions. Influ- 
ence will not help progress in it. A rich or 
a powerful friend can enormously smooth 
the path of a young lawyer or doctor. He 
can do nothing for a young novelist. The 
novelist has to stand on hi^ own feet with 
the public. Even a mighty editor cannot 
force a novelist on the public. I regard this 
as an advantage to the literary profession. 
The other point of difference is that for a 
novelist the conditions of labor are infinitely 
more agreeable than in the regular profes- 
sions. He can work when and where he 
likes. He is tied to no place. He needs no 
office and no apparatus. — Arnold Bennett, 
in London T. P.'s Weekly. 

Rulei for Fiction Writers. — A writer in the 
New York Sun undertook to learn why 
young authors find it so difficult to obtain 
recognition from the magazines, and gath- 
ered a variety of information, .^moog other 
things, he was told that " no more common 
mistake is made by would-be magazine 
writers than to assume that a short story 
is a condensed novel. Some people," this 
editor went on, " do not seem to understand 
that the short story should be restricted to a 
single incident. If it is a story of adventure, 
there must be only one adventure. If it is 
a love affair, it must be only one episode in 
the courtship. If it is a character sketch, it 
must deal with one trait of character only." 

This assertion is often made, but it is 
purely arbitrary. It is based, presumably, 
on the practice and theory of Maupassant, 
whose artistic skill as a short story writer 
is rather extravagantly rated. Facts do not 
sustain it. Many short stories that rank 
high are nothing less than condensed 



novels ; that is, the material they contain is 
equal to that given with greater amplifica- 
tion in novels. Many examples might be 
offered to prove this. Dickens' "Dr. Mari- 
gold " does not confine itself to a single in- 
cident or to one trait of character, nor does 
his " Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings." Irving's 
legend, " Rip Van Winkle," covers the- 
events of a life; so does Flaubert's "A 
Simple Heart." Stevenson's "Will o' the 
Mill" would not at all meet the require- 
ments of the magazine editors of to-day in 
respect to the ground it covers, nor would 
his " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," Kipling 
wrote many tales restricted to single epi-. 
sodes, but among those which made him, 
famous are some that go beyond this. 
" Without Benefit of Clergy," to many minds 
one of the most finished of short stories, is 
the story of a life, Henry James has writ- 
ten one or two most dramatic short stories, 
one of them dealing with ghosts, which are 
more than detached episodes. 

The truth is that the editors want a 
standard to guide them, and have fixed upoa 
this, hut in so doing they have not studied 
precedent or considered the fact that the 
chief thing, after all, is not conformity to 
any arbitrary rule, but the accuracy, vivid- 
ness, and skill with which the writer of any 
production depicts life, either as a single in- 
cident or as a whole. Manuals on the art 
of short story writing are numerous, and lay 
down very rigid rules of procedure. They 
are written by persons unknown to fame as 
writers ol fiction, and are presumably editors 
or " Readers," thus seeking to establish 
themselves as authorities. So far as can be 
Icarneii, popular authors of short stories 
have the ability — inborn, not learned from 
books— to tell them effectively. Some- 
times the tales they tell are but single inci- 
dents, sometimes they are more, and the lat- 
ter may be the more artistic and the more 
impressive. 

Magazine editors have the right to set 
ihcir own standards and fix their own rules 
and regulations. Some of them frankly 
admit that they prefer a trivial incident artis- 
tically treated to a dramatic theme or strik- 
ing plot less skilfully handled ; while others 
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/avor the latter. It is not to be assumed 
that their limitations are causing the rejec- 
tion of any great amount of superior litera- 
ture, but rather that they publish the best 
they can get, which is, (or the most part, 
not very good. Nevertheless, by the adop- 
tion of such restrictive rules they do not 
impress themselves upon the public as lit- 
erary purveyors who invariably know a good 
thing when they see it. Their standard in 
short fiction is in line- with the oracular an- 
nouncement that emanates now and then 
from publishing houses, to the effect that 
the public prefers novels of action or adven- 
ture rather than of romance ; or that it 
wants swift movement, and will have none 
of the old-fashioned rambling style of fic- 
tion ; or that it demands plot, and will re- 
fuse stories whose interest lies in their psy- 
chology — each ukase depending on the 
character of the "best sellers" of the mo- 
ment. Then comes along some one with a 
sentimental romance that catches the popu- 
lar fancy, or a Mrs. Wharton with a study 
of social life, or a Dr. Morgan, who 
digresses from his main narrative on every 
page, yet delights the novel-reading world, 
and all the theories are upset. The main 
thing in long or short fiction, as before re- 
marked, is truth to life, whatever may be 
the technical rules laid down. — Terre 
Haute Star. 

The Poefi Work. —Writing of her own 
work, Mrs, Browning has said : " Poetry 
has been to me as serious a thing as life 
itself — and life has been a very serious 
thing ; there has been no playing at skittles 
for me in either. I never mistook pleasure 
for the final cause of poetry, nor leisure (or 
the hour of the poet. I have done my work, 
so tar, as work — not as mere hand and head 
work, apart from the personal beine, but as 
the completest expression of that being to 
which I could attain —-and as work I offer 
it to (he public, feeling its shortcomings 
more deeply than any of my readers, because 
measured from the height of ray aspiration ; 
but feeling, also, that the reverence and sin- 
cerity with which the work was done should 
give it some protection from the reverent 
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the must profitable verse on record. Victor 
Hugo, it says, was even more successful than 
Tennyson as regards money matters, and 
left over £200,000 at his death. A large 
proportion of this was derived from fiction, 
for " Les Miserables " alone brought him 
in £t6,ooo; but even allowing for this, it 
seems probable that his poems and plays 
were raore remimerative than those of his 
great English contemporary. Neither 
Tennyson nor Hugo, however, can equal the 
record of James Smith, of " Rejected Ad- 
dresses " fame, who was better paid tor a 
trifling effort of verse than any poet since 
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the world began. At dinner one evening he 
met Strachan, the kinn's printer, who, al- 
though crippled with age and gout, proved 
excellent company. The next morning 
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Strachan was so delighted with the com- 
pliment that he immediately added a codicil 
to his will leaving the author £3.000. 
Smith was therefore paid for his poem at 
the rate of £3^5 a line. 

Play-wrWng and TritlDg Novtli.— Play- 
writing is a knack, merely a knack, and you 
have it or you haven't, that is all. When 
I wa5 extremely young I had to live, al- 
though the necessity may not seem appa- 
rent, and 1 commenced zealously to write 
plays which nobody seemed to want then ; 
they've been sold since, by the way, and to 
people who would n't even trouble to read 
them at that time. I was frightfully dis- 
couraged, and reasoned out to my own sat- 
isfaction that if I turned my attention to 
novels and got sufficient reputation, then my 
plays would be read, under the absolutely 
false impression that if a man were fairly 
well known as a novelist his course as play- 
writer would be made easier. J don't think 
it helps in thi' least. Some of my books, 
notably " Li?:a .if Lambeth,'' had a fair sale, 
and I could have kept on filling orders from 
the publishers and ended where I started, 
looking at it from the standpoint of my 
original ambition, hut would not have ad- 
vanced an iota by that means. Merely in 
the matter of dialogue you can write a very 
effective bit for your story ; take it out of 
the story and try to make it go in a play, 
it falls absolutely flat, and will not reach 
over the footlights even so far as the first 
row of stalls. Why ? Nobody knows. 
Play-writing is founded on an entirely dis- 
similar idea from novel-writing, and what 
that idea is nobody has yet defined. — Inter- 



view with William Somerset Maughar 
the New York Sun. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ For the convenience of readers Tni Wkitib will 

lowing reference list on receipt of (he amount given 
in paremhesis following the name — (he amount 
being in each case Ihe price o'. the periodical tvilk 
thrge centi postage addrd. Unleu a price ia given, the 
periodical must be ordered from Ihe publication 
office. Readers who tend to the publiiheri of the 

mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Wkitir when they write. ] 

Chables DicjEwa IH Genoa. Illustrated. Desbler 
Welch. HarpiT-i Magasiat ( j8 c. ) for August. 

TEBNvaoH : a Fo>tun*te Poetic Dohihahce. 
Topics of the Time, Ctnlury { 38 c. ) for August. 

Ceoice Mebedith. Annie Kimball Tuell. AtlaHlic 



His Fel 



(38 c.) lor 

Oliver Wendell Holues. W. G. BalUntine. 
Narlh American Revine C 38 c. ) for August. 

Tennyson. With portrait. H. W. Boynton. Put- 
nam's ( i8 c. ) tor August. 

Delia Bacoh and After. John Walcott. ful- 
nam's ( 28 c. ) lor August. 

The Pebsokal Elleh Glasgow. Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson. Bookman ( iS c. ) for August. 

Henry Habland in London. Mabel Kitcab. 
Bookman (18 c. ) [or August. 

Tbe Human Side or Tennvsok. Harry T. feck. 

Ahebica Hokois Keats and Shelley, lllus- 
(ratfil. I'Ntch C. Bryant. H'orld To-Day (18 c. ) (0. 

Tm Ship-Dwellehs, On the trail of "The Inno- 
ccnlij Abroad." Illustrated. Albert Rigelow Paine. 
Oi,li«g ( jB c. ) for August. 

When I'^nwiK Mabkhau Wields the Hoe. Illus- 
triltd. Pailcy Millard. Sulmrba-i Life ( )8 c, ) for 

The ISook That Has Most iKri.uEHCED Me, 
ICdwin MarkhSm. Hamitton W. Mabie. Richard Le 
Gallicnne, Clnr.i Hirton. Pclinealer (18 c. ) for 

Henhik Ibsen ^nt> the Women of His IIhauas. 
,^^lelia von F.nde. T hfairt for August, 

L. Kbank Havm and His Nrw Plavs, 1>. E. 
Kcssler. Th.-alrc for August. 

Shaeespeabe akd His Fakol'S Contehfob<iies. 
Warviiek James Price. Mumry'i for August. 

George Warbubton Lewis. With portrait. Wil- 
liam G. Erwin. Kaliimal C18 c. ) for August- 
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Ah AFriEC[AT!OH OF Life. Illustraied. Elli. O. 
Jones. Bohemian ( i8 c. ) ior August. 

The Ciniehaiies or Fahoui Aheucams. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Illustraied. Clara E. Laugrhlin. 
Ladus" World 1 13 c. ) tor August. 

Sa>ah Oene Jewett. OiUhok (Be.) for July 3. 

Geokgi Meeeditb, the Poet. Harfir't SVnkly 
Cue.) for July 10. 

Saiah Oehe Jewett. WHb portrait. Alice May 
Douglas. Ziw'j Hirald toe.) for July 14. 

The Tehmvson Centchakv. With portrait. Ziam't 
Herald (90.) for July sB. 



Uncie Remus's Home Magazine has ab- 
sorbed the Midland Magazine, published at 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Lady Stanley has edited the " Autobiog- 
raphy of Henry M. Stanley," the American 

edition of which will be issued this fall by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. A supple- 
mentary narrative, made up from his letters, 
will give the inner history oi events and epi- 
sodes never before made public, 

A new volume in the Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series will be a study, by George 
Brandes, of Anatole France, an analysis of 
France's work and personality. 

A "Literary History of Rome," covering 
the period from the origin to ihe end of the 
"golden age," by J. Wight Duff, M. A., has 
been imported by the Scribners. 

Professor Cooper, of Cornell, with his 
forty collaborators, has completed his 
" Wordsworth Concordance." 



A " Life of William Sharp " (" Fiona 
Macltod"), by Mrs. Sharp, will be published 
by Dullicld & Co., probably in November, 

Collier's Weekly is offering prizes for the 
best vacation stories stnt in up to October 
I. The tirst prize is $100, the second $50, 
and others thai are accepted $25 each. The 

accompanied by photographs. They are 
limited to i.joo words, and must be based 
on facts. 

The Editorial Review, New York, is a new 
niaea2inc, the tlrst number of which is com- 
posed of hall a dozen original articles, the 
rest o[ the magazine consisting of reprints 
from newspapers. 



Beginning with the October number, the 
American Magazine will increase its sjie by 
forty pages of reading matter and illustra- 
tions. New departments will be included, 
and the scope of the magazine will be 
greatly enlarged. 

The entire plant of the School News, pub- 
lished by C. M. Parker, at Taylorville. lU., 
has been destroyed by fire, Mr. Parker is 
making strenuous efforts to resume opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Robert M. McBride has disposed of his 
entire interest in Yachting, and has takeo 
over House and Garden from the John C. 
Winston Company, of Philadelphia, and will 
publish the magazine under the name of Mc- 
Bride, Winston Company, at 6 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York City. 

Dr. John W. Gunsaulus has become editor 
of Home Life, Chicago. 

G. Herbert Henshaw has succeeded Fred- 
erick Mitchell Munroe as the editor of 
Brooklyn Life. 

The National Printer-Journalist for 
August contains a full account of the con- 
vention of the National Edilorial Associa- 
tion, with the text of all the addresses. 

Apropos of John Walcott's paper in the 
August Putnam's rehearsing the story of 
the Baconian theory, it is interesting to re- 
call that the Bacon-Shakspere controversy 
was started in a paper by Miss Bacon in 
Putnam's Monthly for January, 1856. 

Professor Simon Newcomb died in Wash- 
ington July 73, aged seventy- four. 

.Mrs. Susan Pierce Stephens ("Sheppard 
Stephens " ) died July 18 at Little Rock, 
Ark,, aged forty-eight. 

Rosa Xnuchettc Carey died in London 
July Kj. ller first slory was published in 
1868. 

Rev. William Reed Huntington, D. D.,. 
dicil at Nahant July 26, aged seventy years. 
John B. Tait died in Baltimore July ag, 
aged seventy-four. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 



iuATTHt.Bc«iOHPeiT-(in>oi>iM«oi«-(i>uiMiiiumii. from that is his wonderful power of char- 

^ actertiaCion. Mystery, humor, love, and ro- 

CONTENTS ; pagi mance are so intertwined in his novels that 

MiAT NoviL DiasECiBD. C(or(« Bariim . . laj the interest never flags. As far as structure 

MOK EimoKS IK WiiTiBd CosREciRD. — V. goes, his stofics nisy be regarded as almost 

Valio.1 Burgess i]3 flawless models for aspiring young writers. 

""*'■ '** Perhaps " The Moonstone " may be named 

;''Q™;'S,;M.fr'pC'S.'i- >• "■= i»« »' ^" ""■"- a. .h ».„„, i 

Sealing wLih Editors, 134 — Ediiorial Work purpose, with due diflSdence, to altempi an 

.a Manuscripia US analysis of this novel in an endeavor to give 

wspAHM English" Ediiid 13s some tuggestion of how this fascinating 

FEKB or THE Day ........... ijs work may have been constructed by its dis- 

;ichard A. Haste, iij — i)« a Campbell Mac- .■ ■ l j 

iod 136 - Ra W^n .... 136 ^'nguished creator. 

os.iL G.jssip About Auibo»i ij6 ^^^ P'°' ^^ "The Hoonstone " clisicrs 

oaciuin -Miller, 136— Kirk Uunroe. 136— Sir about a yellow diamond, the largest ill the 

iHred Tennyson 137 world, and a famous gem in the intive 

'"" *-'""*" ^r". ■.■;.■■■ ,; ■ ■ '" annals oi India. The earliest known tradi- 

aymenl "Afler Publication," 137 — Dctcc- .■ 1 l , , . , 

ves in Fiction, 138 -U»e of Shall and Will, "°"^ describe the stone as havmg be.n si-t 

19 — On Poetic Diction, and Pro»<. 140— '" 'he forehead of the tour-handed indjan 

rofiu of Play-ivriiing. m — Beginning and god who lyplties the nioon. At the Florm- 

ndine Letters. 141 - Macanlay a> a Great ing of Seringapatam, in 1799, John llvm- 

"'" \ T L ' K PEniODicALS 143 ^"^^'^ niurdcrs the Indian attendants, aiid 

i and' NoTii H3 5''^^'* ^^^ diamond, which, it is predicted, 

will bring misfortune to any of its p tsses- 



A GREAT NOVEL DISSECTED. 

How does the great novelist secure his 
fine effects, his lights and shades, his char- 
acters, and his climax ? Sometimes it is the 
gift of genius. Often, like most great ac- 
complishments,' it is the result of patient en- 
deavor. If the proper study of mankind is 
man, a suitable exercise for the literary ap- 
prentice should surely be a careful study of 
the great novel. 

It is agreed, I believe, that Wilkie Collins 
ranks as the king of plot makers. Apart 



On the death of Herncastle, the.jc-m is 
entrusted to Franklin Blake, who is to hand 
it to his cousin, Rachel Verinder, on her 
birthday. Blake, knowing the tragic history 
of the stone, is reluctant to give it to 
Rachel, whom he loves. But feeling that it 
is his duty to do so, he carries it from Lon- 
don to the country home of his aui t and 
cousin in Yorkshire. Three Indians f.llow 
him and lurk about the house, but hennches 
there safely, and tells the story to Rachel 
and her mother. Lady Verinder. It is de- 
cided that the diamond shall be placc<l in a 
cabinet in an apartment adjoining Rachel's 
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bedroom, and taken to the country bank for 
safe keeping the first thing in the morning. 

The dinner guests include Blake, Godfrey 
Ablewaite, Ablewaite's parents, Mr. Candy, 
the doctor, at Frazinghall, Mr. Murthwaite, 
the Indian traveler, and others. Ablewaite. 
who is also a cousin of Rachel's, proposes 
to her privately, and is rejected. At the 
dinner Franklin Blake, in a jocular way, 
gets into a controversy with Dr. Candy, and 
sneeringly attacks the ability of the average 
doctor. Finally, after the dinner the guests 
retire to their rooms, all of them sleeping 
in the house but Dr. Candy, who leaves for 
his home in a driving rainstorm. Members 
of the family are very apprehensive about 
the diamond. Bloodhounds are let loose on 
the lawn to frighten off possible robbers. 
The house i.^ securely dosed. In the morh- 
ing the diamond is gone. 

Blake is greatly excited, and goes on 
horseback to notify the police at Frazing- 
hall. Superintendent Seegraves examines 
the servants. He is angry because a freshly- 
painted door adjoining Rachel's room has 
been smeared, probably by coming in con- 
tact with a dress. Rachel is the only one 
in the house who will not assist the authori- 
ties. She refuses lo talk. She declines 
even to see the police. Godfrey Ablewaite 
leaves the house. He deeply regrets having 
to leave, but has a Ladies' Charity meeting 
in London. The great Sergeant Cuff is then 
called in, and makes a real discovery. It is 
that the painted door has been dry for eight 
hours. ■ The smear occurred when it was 
wet. Query: When was the paint last seen 

The house is searched for a garment with 
painl-stain. The wardrobe of every one is 
examined — guests and servants. Rachel 
flatly refuses to have her wardrobe searched. 
She refuses to talk to Franklin Blake, 
openly snubs him, and leaves to visit rela- 
tives in London. Rosanna Spearman, a 
servant, is secretly in love with Blake. She 
acts queerly, is agitated, and finally commits 
suicide by jumping in (he quicksand on the 
sea-coast near the house. In the mean- 
time, Sergeant Cuff is dismissed from the 
case. When pressed for a reason tor hei 



strange conduct, Rachel accuses Franklin 
Blake of being the thief. " You villain, I saw 
you lake Ike dimnond tvilk my own eyes ! " 

Blake, dazed by the charge, gets a note 
left for him by Rosanna Spearman. It 
directs him to go to the quicksand and pull 
up a certain package, fastened by an iron 
chain. He does so, and gets a tin box con- 
taining a night-shirt. The garment has a 
smear of paint on it, and is marked with his 
own name. Rosanna had buried .it, to pre- 
vent it from being used as evidence to con- 
vict him of the robbery. Later Ezra Jen- 
nings, assistant to Dr. Candy, tells Blake 
(hat Candy had secretly put laudanum in 
Blake's sherry on the night of the birthday 
to prove that he could make him sleep in 
spite of himself. He had arisen in a trance, 
and "had gone to the apartment adjoining 
Rachel's room and taken the diamond. He 
came into the hallway, and in his sleep 
handed it to Godfrey Ablewaite. When 
Blake awoke in the morning, he had nq, rec- 
ollection of what he had done, Ablewaite 
had then taken the diamond to London and 
deposited it with Mr, Luker, a broker, to 
cover a certain loan which he promised to 
redeem in a year's time. Luker places the 
diamnnd in the bank for safe keeping. 

An experiment with Blake, watched by 
Ezra Jennings, Rachel, and others, proves 
that he did unwittingly take the diamond 
while in a drugged condition. Luker and 
Ablewaite take the diamond out of pawn at 
the end of a year, and later .Ablewaite, who 
is disguised, is strangely murdered by the 
three Indians, who carry the gem back to 
India and restore it to its place in the idol's 

The Construction. 

It lakes more than 225,000 words to tell 
this story, making it about twice the size oi 
the average modern novel, and it is diffi 
cult to see how it could be reduced without 
spoiling the symmetry of the work. It is 
told in the first person, in the form of nar- 
ratives contributed by each of the principal 
characters. The structure is as follows; — 

Prologue. The Storming of Seringa- 
patam. How Colonel Herncastle 
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stole the diamond from the head of 
.the idol in India, i6 pages. 

I. Loss of the Diamond. Told by 
Gabriel Betleridge, house steward in 
the service of Lady Verindcr, 22 chap- 
ters, 196 pages. 

-2. The Discovery of the Truth, First 
narrative contributed by Miss Clack, 7 
chapters, ^^ pages; second narrative 
by Matthew Bruff, solicitor of Gray's 
Inn Square, friend of Rachel, 3 chap- 
ters, 21 pages; third narrative by 
Franklin Blake, 8 chapters, 106 pages; 
fourth narrative, extract from journal 
of Eira Jennings, 35 pages; fifth nar- 
rative, the story resumed by Franklin 
Blake; sixth narrative by Sergeant 
Cuff, 10 pages; seventh narrative, a 
letter from Mr. Candy; eighth narra- 
tive by Gabriel Betleridge, 3 pages. 

£pilogue. Finding the Diamond, (i) 
Statement of Sergeant Cuff's man; 

(2) statement of steamer captain; 

(3) statement of Mr. Murthwaite, 
The diamond restored to the idol's head. 

The Characters. 

Franklin Blake, the hero, who brings 
the diamond to Rachel. 

Gabriel Betteridge, the faithful steward, 
with his love tor Robinson Crusoe, 
wfho is used to tell the story. 

Penelope Betteridge, daughter of stew- 
ard, who is maid to Lady Verinder. 

Lady Verinder, aunt to Rachel. 

Rachel Verinder, who thinks she saw 
Franklin steal the diamond. 

Rosanna Spearman, a servant, secretly 
in love with Franklin, and who buries 
the night -shirt. 
■Godfrey Ablewaite. cousin to Rachel, a 
philanthropist and charitable meeting 
speaker — a modified Pecksniff — the 
real thief. 

Mr. Candv. the doctor at Frazinghall, 
who, to rebuke Franklin's tart talk 
about doctors, put laudanum in fais 
sherry, which caused him to walk in 
his sleep and take the diamond from 
the drawer, and, while in a stupefied 
condition, hand it to Ablewaite. 

Mr, Murthwaite, the Indian traveler, to 
give the occult color to the narrative. 

The three Indian jugglers who are after 
the diamond, and will not hesitate at 
murder. 
Seegrave, a bungling superintendent oE 
police, who discovers nothing. 

Sergeant Cuff, the great detective from 

London. 
Mr. Luker, the London banker, with 
whom Godfrey deposited the diamond. 



Miss Clack, cousin of Rachel, a rehgious 
spinster, a character strongly drawn, a 
sort of foil for Ablewaite, 

Ezra Jennings, assistant to Dr. Candy, 
who gave Franklin the first suggestion 
that he had been drugged on the .night 
of the birthday party. 

Octavius Guy, otherwise known as 
" Gooseberry," office boy and assist- 
ant detective to Sergeant Cuff. 

The Setting, or Atmosphere. 
In two or three striking sentences the 
author presents the setting or background 
of the story, and he does it in a manner that 
is indelibly impressed upon the mind of the 
reader. This presentation might also be 
called the atmosphere of the story. Un- 
consciously it seems to linger, somehow or 
other, in every part of the narrative, like the 
odorof flowers or the refrain of a melody. 
Wiihal, there is the effect of something 
mysterious, something strange, the effect, in 
short, of some impending tragedy. Here it 
is — a perfect picture : — 

" Our house is high up on the York- 
shire coast, and close by the sea. We 
have got beautiful walks all around us, 
in every direction but one. That one I 
acknowledge to be a horrid walk. It 
leads for a quarter of a mile through a 
melancholy plantation of firs, and brings 
you out between low cliffs on the lone- 
liest and ugliest little bay on all the 

"The sand hills here run down to the 
sea, and end in two spits of rock jutting 
out opposite each other, till you lose 
sight of them in the water. One is 
called the North Spit, and the other the 
South. Between the two, shifting back- 
ward and forward at certain seasons of 
the year, lies the most horrible quick- 
sand on the shores of Yorkshire. At 
the turn of the tide something goes on 
in the unknown deeps below which sets 
the whole face of the quicksand quiver- 
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arkable to see, and which has given to 
it, among the people in our parts, the 
name of the Shivering Sand. A great 
bank, half a mile out, nigh the mouth of 
the bay, breaks the force of the main 
ocean coming in from the offing. 

"... A lonesome and horrid retreat, 
I can tell you. No boat ever ventures 
into this bay. ' No children from our 
fishing village, called Cobb's Hole, ever 
come here to play. The very birds of 
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Shivering Sands a wide berth." 

Specimens of Character Drawing. 
The author's methods of character draw- 
ing are worthy of the most careful study. 
By reiteration and emphasis, he not only 
differentiates the children of his brain, but 
impresses them deeply upon the mind of the 
reader. They have significant trails. For 
instance, Gabriel Betteridee, the faithful old 
steward, constantly consults the pages of 
■' Robinson Crusoe " in order to solve the 
problems of life ; Sergeant Cuff is an en- 
thusiast on the growing of roses ; Godfrey 
Ablewaite is unctuous — he smiles and smiles 
and is a villain still ; Miss Clack talks con- 
stantly of her tracts and her religious work. 
But here are the quick, effective strokes of 
the author : — 
Franklin Blake, the Hero of the Slory. 

"While he was speaking, I was look- 
ing at him and trying to see something 
of the boy I remembered in the man be- 
. fore me. The man put me out. Look 
as ! might, I could see no more of the 
boy's rosy cheeks than his boy's trim 
little jacket. His complexion had got 
paie ; his face at the lower part was 
covered, to my great surprise and dis- 
appointment, with a curly brown beard 
and mustache. He had a lively touch- 
and-go way with him, very pleasant and 
engaging, I admit, but nothmg to com- 
pare with his free-and-easy manners of 
other limes. To make matters worse, 
he had promised to be tall, and had not 
kept his promise. He was neat and 
slim, and well made ; but he wasn't by 
an inch or two up to the middle height. 
In short, he baffled me altogether. 

"The years that had passed had left 
nnlhing of his old self except the 
bright, straightforward look in his eyes. 
There I found onr nice boy again, and 
there I concluded to stop in my inves- 
tigation." 

Rosanna S pcariiian. the Second House Maid. 
"There was certainly no beauty about 
her to make the others envious ; she 
was ihc plainest woman in the house, 
with the additional misfortune of having 
one shoulder bigger than the other. 
What the servants resented, I think, 
was her silent tongue and her solitary 
ways. She read or worked in leisure 
hours when the rest gossiped, . . , She 
never quarreled, and she never gave 



offence ; she only kept a certain dis- 
tance, obstinately and civilly, between 
the rest of them and herself. Add to 
this that, plain as she was, there was a 
dash of something that was n't like a 
house maid and thai 'jl'os like a lady 
about her." 
Rachel Verinder, the heroine. 

"If you happen to like dark women 
( who, I am informed, have gone out of 
fashion latterly in the gay world ), and 
if you have no particular prejudice in 
favor of size. I answer for Miss Rachel 
as one of the prettiest girls your eyes 
ever looked on. She was small and 
slim, but all in fine proportion from top 
to toe. To see her sit down, to see her 
get up, and especially to see her walk, 
was enough to satisfy any man in his 
senses that the graces of her figure ( if 
you will pardon me the expression ) 
were in her flesh, and not in her clothes. 
Her hair was tlie blackest I ever saw. 
Her eyes matched her hair. Her nose- 
was not large enough, I admit. Her 
mouth and chin were ( to quote Mr. 
Franklin ) morsels for the gods, and her 
complexion ( on (he same undeniable- 
authority ) was as warm as the sun 
itself, with this great advantage over the 
sun, that it was always in nice order to 
look at. Add to the foregoing that she 
carried her head as upright as a dart, in 
a dashing, spirited, thoroughbred way^ 
thai she had a clear voice with a ring of 
the right metal in it, and a smile that 
began very prettily in her eyes before it 
got to her lips — and there behold the 
portrait of her, to the best of my paint- 
ing, as large as life." 
Godfrey Ablavaite, the Villain, 

•■ In the first place. Mr, Godfrey was. 
in point of sir.v, the finest man by far of 
the two ! as compared with Franklin 
Blake]. He stood over six feet high; 
he had a beautiful red and white color ; 
a smooth, round face, shaved as bare as 
your hand ; and a head of lovely, long, 
tiaxen hair falling negligently over the 
poll of his neck. ... He was a barrister 
by profession, a ladies' man by tempera- 
ment, and a Good Samaritan by choice. 
Female benevolezice and female desti- 
tution could do nothing without him. 
'onfining poor 
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places, and leaving the men to shift for 
themselves — he was vice-president, 
manager, referee to them all. . . . And 
with .ill this, the sweetest-tempered per- 
son (I allude to Mr. Godfrey)— tht 
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simplest, and pleasantest, and easiest to 
please — you ever met with. He loved 
everybody. And everybody loved him. 
What chance had Mr. Franklin — what 
chance had anybody of average reputa- 
tion and capacities against such a man 
as ihis ? " 
Sergeant CufF, the Great Detective. 

■■ A griz/.led, elderly man, so miserably 
lean that he looked as if he had not got 
an ounce of flesh on his bones in any 
part of him. He was dressed all in de- 
cern black, with a white cravat 'round 
his neck. His face was as sharp as a 
hatchet, and the skin of it was as yellow, 
and dry, and withered as an autumn leaf. 
His eyes, of a steely, light gray, had a 
very disconcertinjE trick, when they en- 
countered your eyes, of looking as if 
they expected something more from you 
than you were aware of yourself. 



,'alk 



ioft ; his 



long, lanky fingers were 
hooked like claws. He might have been 
a parson, or an undertaker, or anything 



you like, except what he 



.ally 



It should be said in conclusion that these 
characters and the incidents indicated are 
woven together with an almost matchless 
skill. The bare bones of this outline give 
little suggestion of the fascinating mystery 
story which has been produced by the gifted 
writer. Some one has said that every great 
man was once an unpromising boy ; by the 
same token every great novel was once a 
puny little germ of thought. The man or 
woman who can cultivate this germ until it 
develops into a book that is worth reading 
will experience infinite satisfaction, if not 
fame and fortune. And if this imperfect at- 
'tempt at an analysis of one of the classics o£ 
fiction should aid in leading to such a result, 
the literary diagnostician will feel amply re- 
paid tor his labor. George Barton. 
PmiADEiJBi*, Penn. 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. - 



Don't use the word "banquet," unless you 
are referring to a feast of much more than 
ordinary elegance. Even a public dinner is 
not a ban(}uet, as a rule. 

Remember that when you speak ( 






1 life-work — 



' better,' 



1 iitlit 



vocation you 
his "calling," in other words, 
tions" are his le^s important 

Do not say : " He is somi 
rather : " He is somewhat better, or 
better, or slightly better." " Some " is not 

" Different to " is very English. The 
American usage i-; to say : "Different from." 
Our usage, that is to say, is different from 
the English usa^e. Remember that in case 
of a difference of opinion you would say : 
"I differ uiilh you." It you are speaking o( 
a difference in appearance or in character, 
you would say : " He differs from her." 

The use of the word "penny" to mean an 
American cent is absolutely wrong. There 



are no pennies in American money. A 
penny is an English coin, worth two cents. 
"Penny postage" means two-cent postage, 
not one-cent postage, as many seem to 
think. In the plural, by the way, "pennies" 
means distinct coins ; "pence," quantity in 
value. 

Don't think that your language is elegant 
because you say : " Loan me ten dollars." 
"Lend" is better than "loan" in such a 
case. Leave " loan " for use as a noun. It 
is better not to borrow, anyway. 

Although the subjunctive in English is go- 
ing out of fashion, it is still objectionable 
to say " If I was " tor " It I were," when you 
arc speaking of something else than a past 
fact. "If I be" seems now a little stilted. 
" If 1 am " is more commonly used by good 
writers, although some particular people 
still use the subjunctive in this case. 

IV alt on. Burgess. 



Nbv 



:, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM H. HILLS, . . Editor. 



old journal. Notes and Queries, in hia- 
"Reminiscences." The rejection slip read: 
"T. C. — The lines commencing 'On Lin- 
den, when the sun was low,' are not up to- 
our standard. Poetry is evidently not 
T. C.'s forte." Whether this is encouraging 
to authors or not is a question, but it illus- 
trates the fallibility of editors. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected wiih literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
arc invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of The Writer arc always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Article,'! should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal leuylh is about 1,000 words, 

Campbell's famous poem, " Hohentinden," 
was rejected by the Greenock Advertiser, 
according to J. C. Francis, publisher of the 



Magazine editors, by the way. could learn 
what kind of poetry really appeals to the 
great mass of the plain people by reading 
the verses and poems printed in the 
" Query " departments of papers like the 
New York Times Saturday Review and the 
Boston Transcript. There is eveiy evidence 
that people read, and remember, and pre- 
serve the poetry that is printed there, and 
that it possesses real human interest. It 
is very different, it may be said, from most 
of the poetry that is printed in the maga- 



A queer competition for playwrights has 
been arranged by the Academy of Posi- 
tivists. one of the most ancient Florentine 
literary associations. A big money prize is 
to be awarded to the dramatist who deals 
most successfully with Article 157 of the 
Italian Criminal Code, which prohibits the 
unauthorized entry, forcibly or by stealth, 
into another man's house. This is treated 
as an act of breaking the peace which is 
visited with sundry fines or terms of im- 
prisonment. Every competing play must 
bear the title: "Article 157," and the title 
must not be changed until after the first 
production of the winning effort. The lat- 
ter, however, is to retain the said title for- 
ever. American playwrights will no doubt 
be permitted to compete. 



The August People's Magazine says : 
" Name and address should be plainly writ- 
ten on every manuscript, as the accompany- 
ing note is occasionally lost or mislaid. For 
this reason a few stories are being held at 
this office. Compliance with the above re- 
quest will insure speedy return of manu- 
scripts not accepted." It is better both to 
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write the name and the address of the 
author at the top of the first page of every 
manuscript and also to send with the manu- 
script a brief letter giving the same infor- 
mation and the title of the manuscript. 
Then, it the manuscript is sent to the com- 
posing room, the editor has the letter giv- 
ing the information which he will need in 
corresponding with the author or in sending 

Under the heading, "An Editor's Grind," 
the editor of the Christian Index tells of an 
experience with a carelessly-prepared manu- 
script. "Recently." he says, "there was 
placed in our hands the manuscript of an 
article to be put into the paper. It was 
long, and when we went to read it, we found 
it very badly constructed — full of abbrevia- 
tions of the worst kind, and the punctuation 
much ' awry.' No printer could have used 
it. We read it over once carefully. Then, 
in order that it mij(ht go to the printer in a 
decipherable condition, we dictated it to our 
stenographer, who was to write it out fully 
— tor it contained much matter well worth 
printing. This was our second 'going over' 
it. When the stenographer had (inished it 
we had to go over it a third time, to see that 
she had made no mistakes. When it comes 
from the primer's hand, it must go to the 
general proofreader, who will correct the 
most glaring errors, but it will still be ours 
to go over it carefully again, to make sure 
that all errors are eliminated. All this, in 
order that a good article may be presented 
to the readers of the Index without 
blemish." Every editor has similar experi- 
ences. If readers knew how much editorial 
work is required on manuscripts in general 
to make them acceptable, they would simply 
be amazed. Occasionally a manuscript is 
submitted that is letter-perfect, but that is 
the rare exception to the rule. The average 
manuscript is insufficiently punctuated, care- 
lessly typewritten, and often poorly spelled, 
while lapses in grammar and rhetoric are 
numerous. Before a manuscript can be sent 
to the printer, whose function it is to " fol- 
low copy," al! such defects must be attended 
to, and that means hours of hard work for 



the editor. Writers should take a hint from 
this. Naturally if an editor gets a good 
manuscript that requires but little work on 
his part, he will give it preference over 
other manuscripts of equal value over which 
he. must labor to make them presentable in 
print. In other words, it pays writers to 
take pains with their manuscripts, since by 
lessening the amount of labor which editors 
must do upon them, they will inc 
likelihood of their acceptance. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Richard A. Haste, who wrote the story, 
" Flanking the Enemy," published in Pear- 
son's Magazine for August, lives in Chicago. 
He was born in Waupaca, Wis., about fifty 
years ago. He took the law and political 
science courses at Ann Arbor University, 
and was graduated from the law course in 
1885. He practiced law for twelve years, 
and then got into the newspaper business, 
through politics. He bought the Sunday 
Forum of Superior, Wis., and through it 
and the courts conducted the first systematic 
campaign for honest government in the 
state. He then became an editorial writer 
for the Duluth Herald, and afterward man- 
aging editor of the Minneapolis Star, and 
then editor of the St. Paul Globe. He left 
the Globe for special magazine work. As 
an industrial expert — during which time he 
was on (he editorial staff of the Northwest 
Magazine, Opportunity, and the An\e.^\K3:R. 
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.J-.;ituat Newspaper Association — Mr. Haste 
5 ■■-■ut five years in the employ of the rail- 
r .ads, investieating the resources of the 
\,est from the Peace river to the Rio 
(-:*ande. Much of the material gained in 
this experience found a place in the current 
Li-igazines in this country and in London, 
1 ;it the greater part of it was syndicated and 
v-ed by the daily and weekly newspapers. 
^ir. Haste is now interested in irrigation, 
and writes for recreation. He is writing a 
series of stories for Pearson's Magazine, the 
first of which appeared last February. He 
liad an article, "Evolution of the Fourth Es- 
tite," in the June Arena, and another, 
" Courtesy as a Business Asset," in a recent 
number of Harper's Weekly. 

Delia Campbell MacLeod, whose story, 
-The Peach and the Colonel," was printed 
in the Red Book tor August, was born on a 
Mississippi plantation twenty-six years ago. 
Fhe was assistant literary editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune for two years and a half, 
iifter which she came to New York, where 
for two years she has been doing " free 
lance" work on various newspapers and 
magazines. Miss MacLeod writes under the 
psi-udonytn.s of " Rose MacRae " and 
" Campbell MacLeod," as well as under her 



Ray Wynn. who had a story, " The Great 
American Airship," in the People's Maga- 
iine for August, was born in Millville, N, J., 
in 187.), but has been a resident of Camden, 
X. J., for nearly thirty years, Mr. Wynn is 
in the real estate business, and his writinp 
is done in leisure hours. In (he last three 
j-ears he has had stories published in Pear- 
son's Magazine, the Gray Goose, the Blue 
Book, the People's Magazine, and Gunter's 
Magaiine, 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Miller.— For many years Joaquin Miller 
has made his headquarters on the big sweep- 
ing table-land on the very top of the moun- 
tain overlooking San Francisco bay. There 
he is compiline a six-vo\aTM combination 



autobiography, history, and collection of all 
his poems that he believes arc worth per- 
petiialtiig. To discourage tourists, merely 
curious, who climb the mountain to inspect 
the surroundings of the eccentric poet, he 
has nailed to the gate a board sign that 

" The V 

Proofs of the first volume of the definitive 
edition of his works have been delivered to 
the poet. In this first volume he tells for 
the first time the true slory of his writing 
what is generally considered by Americans 
his finest poem, "The Bravest Battle," that 



1 great deal better ten miles 






" Thf bravest battle Ihat 
^hall I tell you uhcre 
On (he maps of the world you will find it not ; 
II wa" ioughl by the mothfrs oi men." 
"' A few years ago," writes the poet, 
■■when living in my log cabin in Washing- 
Ion, some ladies came to inform me that I 
had been chosen to write a poem for the irn- 
veiliug of an equestrian statue of a hero, the 
hero of the bravest battles that ever were 

"When they had delivered their message 
I told them that the beautiful city was being 
disligtired by these pitiful monuments to 
strife, and that I hoped and believed the last 
one ^<{ them would be condemned to the 
scrap heap within the next century. I re- 
iniiidtd ihem that while nearly every city in 
the union had more or less of these mon- 
.strosities, I had seen but one little figure in 
honur of woman ; that of a crude bit of 
granite lo ihe memory of a humble baker 
woman in a back street of New Orleans who 
gave away bread to the poor, I finally told 
them Ihat if they would come back next 
morninc I would do my best to have a few 
lines about 'the bravest battles that ever 
were fought.'" 

Munfoe.-In regard to his calling Kirk 
Munroc says : " I always wanted to write 
books for hoys. I began when on the plains 
by sending letters to the Boston Advertiser. 
I served an apprenticeship of thirteen years 
at a newspaper reporter for the Sun and 
Times and as editor of Harper's Young 
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People before I dared to write a story. 1 
gave up a position paying me S.ifloo a year 
to enter upon my life-work, and was jeered 
at for my folly by most of my friends, be- 
sides being told by one of the elder Harpers 
that it was impossible to make a living by 
writing books. My first book was finished 
when I was thirty years of age, and until 
that time niy entire lite was devoted to 
preparation for that event. Since then I 
have supported myself and my wife most 
<omfortably by writing- alone, having no 
other source of income. We came South to 
live (wenty years ago, because I could write 
betler in warm weather than in cold, and 
because of the opportunities for leading an 
out-of-door life all the year round. My first 
book was published in 1886. Since then I 
never have had a manuscript rejected," 

Mr. Munroe is compelled to refuse the 
offers of small publishers each year. He 
lias had offers more or less flattering from 
every publishing house of any standing in 
the country, besides many from England, 
where most of his books are brought out 
simultaneously with their American appear- 
ance. Some of his books have been trans- 
lated into French. Russian, Dutch, and 
Spanish. 

His" workshop is in the third story of a 
tall windmill tower, and from it he com- 
mands such a delightful view of sea and land 
that he is compelled to draw the curtains 
in order to work. His favorite pastimes 
are yachting, camping in a wilderness, and 
running swift waters ( rapids ) in an open 

The appreciation of ihis favorite author's 
work is well ilhislratcd by the fact that he 
receives from one to a dozen letters from 
boys and girls daily. His most notable of 
all the thousands ihus received was from a 
Western boy who, as Mr, Munroe says, 
" naively informed me that his favorite 
- authors were Kirk Munroe, Dickens, and 
"Walter Soft," 

Mr, Munroe has thus far issued thirty-five 
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his 



methods of writing, he said ; " I write very 
slowly, about a thousand words per day 
with lead pencil, using both sides of my 



paper, and carefully counting my words. 
When the whole thing is finished I make a 
fair copy, sometimes a typewritten one, but 
preferably in long hand." He says he can 
work best in the morning from nine to one 

The members of Mr. Munroe's family 
show a decided inclination toward litera- 
ture. His wife is a daughter of Amelia Barr. 
His eldest sister married Mrs, Stowe's only 
son. His younger sister married Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress, and his only 
brother, the editor of Brooklyn Life, mar- 
ried the jwungest daughter of Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, — 
.Mice May Douglas, in Zion's Herald. 

TcDQVwn. — Canon Fleming's account of 
how Tennyson came to write " Crossing the 
Bar" appears in the just-published biog- 
riiphy of that churchman. The poet when ill 
on one occasion had a nurse who was de- 
leted to him, "When he was getting bet- 
ter, she said lo him ; ' Oh, I wish, sir, you 
would write a hymn.' ' I don't like hymns,' 
was the somewhat abrupt reply. With a 
woman's tact and wisttulness, she merely 
SLid ; 'Oh, I wish you would,' and there the 
matter rested. The persuasiveness she 
threw into those simple words was not lost 
on Tennyson. He began to get better, and 
oi'c day on the journey from Aldworth to 
Farringford his 'Crossing the Bar' came to 
him like a flash," 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Payment "Alter PuWkatlcn."— Among 
the minor periodicals there are some that 
pay before publication as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and there are others whose business 
managers arc shrewd enough to know that 
a check for five or ten dollars with the letter 
of acceptance will often buy a story that 
twenty-five or thirty dollars would not touch 
if payment were indefinitely deferred, but 
with the greater number the information 
given to the author is that "payment will 
be made upon publication," This seems to 
mean any convenient date thereafter with 
the best of them, m4 niWci "Owt ^:i5R«% *. 
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dreary, anxious watt of weeks or months, 
with perhaps so strong a (eelins of under- 
payment in the end that all the pleasure and 
profit have vanished. Of course the particu- 
lar offending magazine goes on the author's 
"black list" if he or she be wise, but there 
are many writers who feel that they cannot 
aflord to miss a chance of selling a story 
even to a slow-pay magazine. 

Most writers know the worst offenders, 
and are probably able to name the three 
chief ones offhand, and also to name one 
that has recently undergone a change of 
heart and is now paying on acceptance, 
though hardly at its former rates. The fol- 
lowing is a record ot actual experience : — 

Manuscript A — Sold April, 1908. Printed 
March, 1909. 

Manuscript B — Sold October, igo8, to 
same people. Printed February, 1909. 

A letter asking for payment received curt 
acknowledgment and statement that the 
matter would be looked into. Later came 
this missive : "We beg to acknowledge your 

claim of against the Company. 

This has been placed on file, and action will 
be taken upon it in due course of time. 
Yours very truly, , for the Receivers." 

Manuscripts C, D, E, F— Sold to one 
magazine. Special bargain made for the lot 
after a long correspondence ; payment to 
be made promptly upon publication. C and 
D were printed in January and February. E 
and F not yet used. No payment and abso- 



lutely n 



I letters. 

four monlhs 



months 



wo months overdue. 



-Paid 
after publication. 

Manuscript H — Pa 
after publication. 

Manuscript I — Now 

It is only fair lo say that this is offset by a 
still longer list of prompt payments, and 
that the unfortunate manuscripts were of a 
special character and not suited lo every 
periodical, though two or three of them 
might have been accepted by a maga- 
zine with more businesslike methods. — 
"Viator," in New York Sun. 

I^ectives to Fiction. — If you ask some 
London publishers they will tell yOu that no 



book sells so well as a detective story, and! 
that people still find a fascination in the 
achievements of Edgar Allan Poe's Dupin, 
Gaboriau's Lecocq and Tabaret. and the re- 
doubtable Sergeant Cuff of Wilkie Collins. 

These men were the forerunners of Sher- 
lock Holmes, and their feats of criminal 
tracking were as remarkable as those 
achieved by the famous character created by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Perhaps the least 
known is Cuff, who figures in "The Moon- 
Cuff looked for dews in trifles. Investi- 
gating a smear on a newly-painted door, he 
was told by the superintendent who had the 
case in hand that it was made by the petti- 
coats of the women servants. Cuff asked 
which petticoat, and the sergeant replied 
that he could not charge himself with such 
trifles. 

" In all my experience along the dirtiest 
ways of this dirty little world," replied Cuff, . 
" 1 have never met such a thing as a trifle 
yet. We must see the petticoat that made 
the smear, and we must know tor certain. 
that the paint was wet." 

Lecocq, the beau ideal of the French de- 
tective, was wont to explain his deductions 
to assistants, just as Sherlock Holmes did 
to his friend Watson. In the story of " File 
No. 113," a safe has been robbed. There is 
a scratch on the door of .the safe which. 
seems to have been made by the key slip- 
ping from the lock. But Lecocq explained 
that the paint was hard, and that the scratch- 
could not have been made by the trembling 
hand of the thief letting ihe key slip. 

He therefore had an iron box made, 
painted witfi green varnish like the safe. 
.•\s Lecocq inserted the key, he asked hia- 
assistant lo endeavor to prevent him using, 
he key, just as he was .ibout to insert it in- 
;hc lock. The assistant did so, and the key- 
held by Lecocq, pulled aside from the lock, 
slipped along the door, and traced upon it a 
diagonal scratch from top to bottom, the 
exact reproduction of the one shown in a 
photograph of the safe. Thus it was proved 
that two persons were present at Ihe rob- 
bery ; one wished tn take the money, and 
the other to prevent its being taken. 
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In the play Sherlock Holmes, the detec- 
tive, with the aid of an accomplice, raises 
an alarm of fire at the house of the Larra- 
becs, during the excitement of 'which he is 
able to investigate the mystery of certain 
purloined documents. 

A somewhat similaf incident occurs in 
Edgar Allan Poe's "The Purloined Letter," 
when Dupin, having obtained entrance to 
the house of a minister of the state, who 
had purloined a letter of great importance 
from a lady, wished to take it from its hid- 
ing place — a card rack over the mantel- 
piece — and substitute a facsimile. While 
Dupin was talking to the minister there was 
a sudden report of a pistol beneath the 
window, followed by fearful screams and 
loud shouting. The minister rushed to the 
window, and while his attention was thus 
distracted Dupin took the real letter and 
substituted the false one which he had pre- 
pared. Needless to say, the diversion had 
been created by Dupin's assistants. 

Although " The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes " somewhat overshadowed the 
stories of other detectives which appeared 
in the Strand Magazine, one should not for- 
get to mention Martin Hewitt, Investigator, 
and Dick Donovan. • 

Both these detectives worked alone, and 
were past masters in the art of solving rob- 
bery mysteries, murders, and the crimes of 

And the value of noting trifles, particu- 
larly in detective work, is strikingly illus- 
trated in "The Case of Mr. Foggatt." The 
latter had been murdered in his chambers, 
which were situated at the top of the build- 
ing in which Hewitt had an office. Hewitt 
was the first one on the scene. The door 
was locked, and when he got inside the room 
he found Foggalt lying across the table, 
shot dead. There was a sheer drop of fifty 
feet outside the windows. How had the 
murderer got in, and how had he escaped ? 

On the sideboard were the freshly-bitten 
remains of an apple. Hewitt noticed that 
it had been bilten by a person who had lost 
two teeth, one at the top and one below. 
He also saw that the dead man had an ex- 
cellent set of false teeth, with none missing. 



He observed, too, that an active young man- 
could, by standing on the window sill, draw 
himself on the roof and thus escape. Thus- 
Hewitt comes to look (or a talL athletic- 
looking young man with two teeth missing. 
He finds him, obtains by a ruse another 
apple which he has bitten, compares the 
two, and ultimately obtains the startling 
story of the murder from the murderer him- 
self after the coroner's jury had returned a 
verdict of "accidental death," — Tit-Bits. 

Uie of Shall and Will.- The common mis- 
use of the auxiliaries "shall" and "will" 
may easily be corrected if we remember that 
"will" implies volition, tfiat is, choice or 
self-determination. It is discourteous to as- 
sert our own will unnecessarily, while it is 
always courteous to leave to others the free 
choice of their acts. Therefore we avoid 
the determinate "will" in the first person 
when it is not necessary, and say for simple 
futurity, "I shall go." But when we are 
referring to the acts of others we courte- 
ously imply that they are acting by their 
own choice and say for simple futurity, 
"You will go." or "He will go." 

When an element of deliberate self-deter- 
mination comes in, "will" is used for all 
three persons, " I will go " means that I 
am willing to accede to another's request, 
or that I am determined to go, in spite of 
another. " He will go." " You will go " 
imply ihe same thing — that the subject oi 
the verb, you or he, either consents kindly 
or is determined to go. 

Next, when the volition is in the speaker 
and his will or wish determines another's 
acts, we say, " You shall go " or " He shall 
go." Thus a father consents to a child's re- 
quest, saying "You shall go," because the 
child's act depends on the father's choice. 
So when we impose our determination on 
another we say, " You shall go," " He 



In indirect narrative use the form that 
would be used if the person quoted were 
speaking. "John said that he should be 
glad to come and that the others would find 
him at the pier." This illustration Is cited 
from Professor E. H, Lewis, of Chicago, 
who says this is a rule too often broken. 
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In questions it is easy to see that shall 
is always used in the first person — the form 
of simple futurity — for normally we do not 
question others to learn our own wish or 
choice. Thus we say always, "Shall I go ?" 
But in the second and third person the rule 
is to use the form expected in the answer. 
*' Will you go?" implies the question. Are 
you willinK to bo or determined to go ? 
The answer is, "I will ro." "Shall you 
go ?" means merely. Is it your present in- 
tention ? And the answer is, " I shall go," 
expressing simple futurity. 

Should and would, of course, follow re- 
spectively the rules for shall and will, except 
that " should " sometimes means " ought," 
and then is not regarded as an auxiliary, but 
used alike in the three persons. Even here, 
however, the sense of obligation outside the 
will of the actor comes in, and when we 
say, " He should go," wc mean that, regard- 
less of his own wish, he "ought" to go, 
whereas " He would go " may imply consent 
or determination, as well as simple condi- 
tion. 

The most common error, and therefore 
the one most to be guarded against, is in 
the use of " I will " instead of " I shall." 
where simple futurity is to be expressed. 
In accepting an invitation, " I shall be glad 
to go" merely predicts the future state of 
gladness, and intimates the invited one's 
gratitude. "I will gladly go"' assumes that 
the would-be host is eager to secure oi\t's 
presence, and this form is therefore less self- 
effacing. ■' I shall be (jlad to hear from 
you " is of course correct, as " I will "' would 
here imply that by an effort one might suc- 
ceed in being pleased. " I shall hnpe to see 
you" is also the more polite form because 
of a similar implication of doing the ex- 
pected guest a favor by expecting him. " I 
shall be at home to my friends " is the 
modest way to say it. "I will be" implies 
that they are begging one to receive them. 
In general, wc have chiefly to remember 
that " r shall " is used unless there is special 
reason for saying " I will." 
Synopsii! ; — 

7. Simple futurity : I shall, you will, he 
»■/// 



XI. Self-determination : I will, you will, 
he will. 

III. Acti8n determined by the speaker : 
You shall, he shall. 

IV. Indirect narrative : Same form as if 
person quoted were speaking. 

V. In questions. Shall I ? in first person. 
In second and third persons the form prop- 
erly expected in the answer. — Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

On Po<Hc Diction, and Prow. — That old 
difference between poetry and prose — in 
what docs it lie ? From what does it 
spring ? The question is long in solving, 
and the answers have been many. Prose 
must not scan, say some ; and others siy 
poetry must be more sincere, more direct, 
more intuitive. The core of the matter is 
that poetry can take up into itself more 
imagination. So far as cadence goes, the 
rhythms of prose are more intricate and 
wandering, subtler, less nobly proportionate 
and strongly symbolical in the flow and re- 
currence of part answering to part. If 
great prose is like the Persian carpets, great 
verse is like the Parthenon frieze. So far 
as diction goes, the distinction seems to con- 
sist, somehow, in mert potency — to indi- 
cate that the wording of poetry must be at 
once more concrete and more significant. 
It would be hard to say what must not be 
in prose, though that, too, may presently 
appear ; it is easier at the outset to say 
what may be in prose and may not be in 
pnetry. The diction of prose is legitimately 
vaguer, more general, more abstract. That 
"all things pass and nothing abides," that 
'■man is the measure .if the universe," and 
that ''man is the minister and interpreter of 
nature" : that "when half-gods go the gods 
arrive," that "the souls of the living are the 
delight of the world," and that " the soul is 
its own witness and its own refuge" — all 
these arc great truths most greatly said, but 
they arc nnt essentially poetical. His:h 
philo.sophy i.s. precisely, too high for poetry. 
Or take another sentence, at the top notch 
for beauty and haunting cadence ; "When 
all is said, human life is. at the best :ind 
greatest, but like a froward child that must 
be played ■wi^.h and humored a little to keep 
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it quiet until it (alls asleep, and then the 
care is over." Its excellence is still the ex- 
cellence ol prose. But when Rossetti turned 
his iace " upon the devious coverts of dis- 
may," or saw the visage " sleepless with 
cold commemorative' eyes," or knew how 
life's " incommunicable ways " shall " follow 
the desultory feet ol death," or questioned 
•■ How then should sound upon Life's darkening 

The ground whirl o( tbe perished leaves of Hope, 

The wind o( Deilh's imperishable wing" — 
this Style has become as alien to that of 
prose as Shakspere's in the song from 
"Measure for Measure." "Take. O take 
those lips away." or Lovelace's in the ap- 
peal, " 1 could not love thee, dear, so 
much !" — Harper's Weekly. 

Pro&ts of PUy-writlDg.— Recent stage his- 
tory records startling examples of the rise 
to wealth within comparatively few years 
of many men who took years to learn that 
they were geniuses. 

Augustus Thomas is credited with being 
worth $300,000, and Clyde Fitch's fortune is 
even greater. George H. Broadhurst, the 
author of '"The Man of the Hour," and who 
dramatized -The Call of the North," is 
rated at $2^5,000. "' The Chorus Lady " and 
"The Commercial Traveler" have put as 
much more to the credit of James Forbes. 
Eugene Walter boasts of an income of 
fo.ooo a week by reason ol his three suc- 
cesses, "The Wolf," "Paid in Full." and 
"The Easiest Way." Ycl these sums seem 
insigniticant when compared with the wealth 
of Charles Klein, the author of " The Third 
Degree." Mr. Klein derived from " The 
Lion and the Mouse" in one season alone 
$750,000 as his share of royalty. This play 
has netted him nearly a half-million dollars. 
"The Jtusic Master," of which he is also 
the author, was worth to Mr. Klein a for- 
tune. To show how royalties accrue from 
successes it is only necessary to point to the 
ten weeks' engagement of "The Music 
Master '' at the Academy of Music, New 
York, for which Charles Klein received as 
his share $[9,000. At one time Mr. Klein's 
income touched $5,000 a week. 

In a recent interview, the author of "The 



Third Degree " said : " A writer in order to 
give to his play proper attention and careful 
study and preparation should devote a year 
:o the work." If success follows, whaf 

other occupation or profession is more 
than play-writing, which brings to 
r a year's work a half-million dol- 
lew York World. 
Bcglaalog and EndloK Letters.— The Even- 
ing Post of New York says that a large 
dry goods house in that city sends out let- 
and postal cards addvessing purchasers 
as " Dear Customer-" We are not informed 
concerning the precise expression of " dis- 
inguished sentiments" at the end of the 
etler ; whether the letter is signed " Yours 
affectionately" or "Yours til! death." How 
should the purchaser be addressed : " Dear 
Sir," "Sir," "Dear Maddm," "Madam," or 
should there be some verbal expression less 
definite and at the same time more particu- 
lar, as that of Andrew Johnson when he ad- 
dressed the foreign diplomats on a state 
" You-uns there with the gew- 



gaws on ? 

Fifty or sixty years ago a dutiful son in 
New England addressed his father as " Re- 
spected Sir" A warmer form would have 
been considered disrespectful, unfillal, ir- 
reverent. To-day "Sir" seems ridiculously 
haughty, purseproud, snobbish, when it is 
written by one man to another on a matter 
of ordinary business. A woman writing 
" Sir " demands her photographs back. 
" Sir " is as a challenge. We learn from the 
latest treatise on etiquette — and all books 
on etiquette are delightful and amusing, 
though incomplete, for there is no chapter 
in any one of them on bar-room behavior — 
we learn from the latest guide to proper de- 
portment among the "upper classes" that 
as an address to a total or comparative 
stranger " My dear Mr. Gorm " or " My 
dear Mrs, Shishington " is more formal, and 
therefore more appropriate, than " Dear 
Sir" or "Dear Madam." Why? Is there 
no! a certain familiarity in the use of " My," 
an expression of possession, as though the 
writer slapped the man on the back ? There 
are genteel persons who make a point of ad- 
dressing a business firm as " Gentlemen.'' 
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Perhaps one of the firm is a gentleman, 
while the other is a cad. The gentleman in 
' the firm might thus describe his partner in 
strict confidence, and it would make no dif- 
ference which of the partners you were talk- 
ing with ; but what is the matter with 
•'Dear Sirs"? Richard Grant White made 
some excellent remarks on this subject. 

And why should any one writing to a 
Stranger subscribe himself " Yours sin- 
cerely " ? The subscription is often ironic- 
ally at variance with the contents of the let- 
ter. In old times a letter of vituperation 
was often signed "I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant,' and the irony was 
not deliberate. "Yours truly" covers the 
case in business letters. " Yours very 
truly " is thought by some to be more cour- 
teous. ■' Yours, etc.," is favored by conciSe, 
non-committal persons. " Yours to com- 
mand" goes with "I take my pen in hand." 
" Yours " may be a supreme expression of 
amorous devotion, or it may be a rank im- 
pertinence. The receiver of the letter, male 
or female, may not want Smith or Jones, 
nor care to number him in the list of per- 
sonal property. There are gcnials of both 
sexes who sign themselves, writing anybody, 
" Yours cordially." Why not " Yours 
hepatically," for the liver is thought by some 
to be the seat of the affections ? No one 
to-day would think of writing " Your humble 
servant," yet the phrase was once common, 
when the tetter was anything but humble. 
It would be a relief on occasions to begin a 
letter "Unspeakable Prig ! " and end 
" Yours contemptuously," but this is a cau- 
tious age in epistolary matters, and the 
phrases, typewritten, might seem libellous. 
— Boston Herald. 

Macaulay a Great ArKit. — The laboridus- 
ness of Macaulay as an author demands our 
gratitude ; all the more because his natural 
speech was in sentences of set and ordered 
Structure well nigh ready for the press. It 
is delightful to find that the most successful 
prose writer of the day was also the most 
painstaking. Here is indeed a literary con- 
science. . . . Mediocrity is now, as formerly, 
dangerous, commonly fatal to the poet ; but 
among even the successful writers of prose 
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those who rise sensibly above it are the very 
rarest exceptions. The tests of prose excel- 
lence in prose are as much less palpable as 
the public appetite is less fastidious. The 
proportion of middling to good writing con- 
stantly and rapidly increases. With the 
average of performance the standard of 
judgment progressively declines. The in- 
exorable conscientiousness of Macaulay, his 
determination to put out nothing from bis 
hand which his hand was still capable o[ 
improving, was a perfect godsend to the 
best hopes of our slipshod generation. 

It was naturally consequent upon this 
habit of treating composition in the spirit 
of art that he should extend to the body of 
his books much of the regard and care which 
he so profusely bestowed upon their soul. 
We have accordingly had in him, at a time 
when the need was greatest, a most vigilant 
guardian of the language. ... In general 
society carelessness of usage is almost uni- 
versal, and it is exceeding difficult for an 
individual, however vigilant, to avoid catch- 
ing some of the trashy or faulty usages 
which are continually in his ear. But in 
Macaulay's published works his grammar, 
his orthography, nay, his punctuation, are 
faultless. On these questions and on the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of a word he may 
even be called an authority without appeal. 

As fifty years ago the word Bath used to 
be carried on our letter paper, so the word 
English is. as it were, in the watermark of 
every leaf of Macaulay's writing. 

In Macaulay all history is scenic ; and 
philosophy he seems scarcely to touch, ex- 
cept on the outer side, where it opens into 
action. Not only does he habitually present 
facts in forms of beauty, but the fashioning 
of the form predominates over and is in- 
jurious to the absolute and balanced pres- 
entation of the subject, Macaulay was a 
master in execution rather than in what 
painting or music terms expression. He 
did not fetch from the depths nor soar to 
the heights ; but his power upon the surface 
was rare and marvelous, and it is upon the 
surface that an ordinary life is passed and 
its imagery found. He mingled then, tike 
Homer, the functions of the poet and the 
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-chronicler. . . . The History of Macaulay, 
whatever else it may be, is the work of a 
great artist, and a great artist who lavishly 
bestowed upon it all his powers. It has 
the character of a true and very high work 
of art. Whatever and whenever read, he 
will be read with fascination, with delight, 
with wonder. For his works are in many 
respects among the prodigies oE literature ; 
in some they have never been surpassed, 
. . . But the tree is greater than its fruit, 
and greater and better yet than the works 
themselves are (he lofty aims and concep- 
tions, the large heart, the independent, man- 
ful mind, the pure and noble career of the 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

William Dean Howells, who sailed for 
Eiirope early in August, will remain in 
Carlsbad for the major part of his sojourn 
abroad, Mr, Howells usually goes to 
Europe at about this time of year. 
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Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has gone abroad to serve as 
American lecturer lor 1903-10 at the Sor- 
bonne and the provincial universities of 
France. He will return in August, igio. 

William Winter, for forty-four years dra- 
matic editor and dramatic critic on the New 
York Tribune, has resigned from its staff. 
In a letter published in the Evening Post of 
August 20 Mr. Winter explains that his res- 
ignation is due to a recent change in the 
policy of the Tribune, which, he says, will 
no longer print articles condemnatory of bad 
and vulgar plays on Sundays, when its ad- 
vertising support is specially strong. 

Word comes from London that William 
Watson, the poet, was married at Bath 
August II to a beautiful Irish girl. Miss 
Pring. of Hill-of-Howth. Mr. Watson has 
just passed his fifty-first birthday. 

Miss Lillian Whiting has finished the 
biography which she' has entitled "Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Poet and Friend," and 
which is her nineteenth book, 

A collection of George Meredith's letters 
is to be published under the direct super- 
vision of Lord Morley. 

Mrs. Leeky has written a life of her hus- 
band, W. E. H. Lecky, which will be pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 

Walter Sichel's lite of Sheridan, which 
Archibald Constable & Co. are to publish in 
two illustrated volumes, is based on new 
and original material from many sources. 

The ■' Life of Edward Bulwer, First Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth," which is to be pub- 
lished this fall, is the work of T. H. S. Es- 

"The Life and Letters of Mrs. Craigie " 
('■John Oliver Hobbes " ) will be published 
soon. It has been edited by her father, and 
will have an introduction by the Dean of 
Manchester. 

The book on the author of "The De- 
cameron," which the John Lane Company 
will publish this season, is to be callq.d 
"Giovanni Boccaccio: His Life, His Love, 
His Work," It is by Edward Hutton. 



"'The American Newspaper," a study by 
James E. Rogers, is published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

W. M. Clayton, 452 Fifth avenue. New 
York, announces that, beginning October I, 
he will publish the Monthly Book Review, 
a thirty- two -page magazine, to be devoted 
to reviews and criticisms of new books and 
to literary news and notes in general. It 
will be under the editorial charge of Temple 
Scott, while the new books will be reviewed 
by Charles Hanson Towne. 

A new agricultural paper, called the Asso- 
ciated Farmer, is published at Peoria, 111., by 
Charles H. May, proprietor of the Peoria 
Herald-Transcript and the Springfield News, 
from the office of the former. 

William S. Crandall has bought a con- 
'troUing interest in Sparc Moments, 
Rochester, William Darbyshire will con- 
tinue as editor, and is president of the new 
company. 

The plant and other property of the Out- 
ing Publishing Company at Deposit, N. Y., 
has been sold at auction for more than 
$52,000. The best offer at private sale was 
$25,000. 

Charles E. Page, formerly with L. C, Page 
& Co.. and Philip Lamson Brown, formerly 
with Little, Brown & Co., have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Browrn 
& Page to do a general publishing business 
in Boston. 

The first of a scries of short stories by 
Rudyard Xipling Is published in the Septem- 
ber Delineator, and the first installment of 
a two-part story by Kipling is published in 
the September Harper's, 

Dr. George D, Dowkontt died in New 
York July 31, aRed sixty-seven. 

Sir Theodore Martin died in London 
August 18. aged ninety-three. 

Maria Parloa died at Bethel, Conn., 
■August Zl, aged sixty-six. 

Geornc Cabot Li.dge died at Tuckernuck 
Island, Mass.. .\ugust 22, aged thirty-five. 

George Manville Fenii died in London 
August 27, aged seventy-eight. 
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HOW NOVELS BEGIN. 

Most writers of stories find great difficulty 
in determining upon sotne incident that shall 
constitute the initial chapter to be written. 
After that the plot may easily evolve itself. 
It is the beginning that will not readily take 
form out nf the void. When one has organ- 
ized himself, so to speak, so that he can 
write the first chapter, he has measurably 
cleared up the problem of the whole story. 
Hardy, in the opening of his "A Pair of 
Blue Eyes," touches upon this point, am! so 
does Barrie in the start of "The Little Min- 
ister," Scott's introduction to "Waverley" 
gives some of his reasons for the selec- 
tion of this title over others he names, and 
thus indireclly shows the great study ^ 
he gave lo this one element of the story 
before he could "christen" it. 



A glimpse at a few of the first chapti 
the best-known novels will perhaps convey 
some idea of the difficulties of beginning, 
and show how the author, with the initiatory 
movement as a basis, built the story upon it. 
The first chapter will not, in many cases, 
prefigure the character or progress of the 
story. In the development of a plot at first 
there is no clearly-defined point for starting 
for the story writer, such as history or 
science affords for the historian and scien- 
tist, and the puzzle is what to originate, or 
what to take, as a basis from which to pro- 

Le Sage's " Gil Bias " is related as an 
autobiography, and the first chapter is an ac- 
count of the young life of the hero. After 
this he sallies forth "to see the world," and, 
as in some of our latest novels on the 
market, "things begin doing then at once." 

The greatest satirist in the Spanish lan- 
guage, or perhaps in any language, for that 
matter, begins the "offspring of his brain" 
— "Don Quixote" — by giving some ac- 
count of the "quality and manner of life of 
our renowned hero," speaking of his food, 
his clothes, his family, his age and name, his 
strange bias for "books of chivalry," his pe- 
culiar fancies, his refurbished old rusty 
armor, his blemished steed that after much 
deliberation he called Roiinante, and his ab- 
normal imagination. Subsequent chapters 
recite his notorious windmill vagaries and 
speak of his sound, practical Squire Panza. 



" Fior D'Aliza 






touching little story, told in the first person 
singular, begins with a statement of how the 
author found his "poem in nature or human 
action." and the very beautiful Fior d'Aliza 
is described in dreamy-like terms of pathos 
and love. Then the story-teller meets the 
members of the family in the cottage they 
own, and sees the old chestnut tree and v^-f.'i. 
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the history of which is the foundation for the 

The very pathetic story of " Paul and Vir- 
ginia," by Bernardin de St. Pierre, is not di- 
vided into chapters or parts, but is one un- 
broken story from first to last. It opens by 
a description of a splendid landscape and the 
two cottages of the families concerned. 

That beautiful story, " Picciola," by Boni- 
face-Saintine, begins with some account "of 
a learned tnan, but not of a philosopher/' 
and one at first is reminded of the squire 
in " Robert Elsmere." The learned, bril- 
liant, wealthy Count dc Charney was seized 
in a conspiracy against Napoleon and de- 
tained in prison. " Picciola " is a new 
flower, " a pale and sickly scatterling of 
vegetation," that the Count watched in hvs 
prison life with tender solicitude as it grew 
solitary from between the flags of the court, 
only to see it ruthlessly destroyed in the end. 

Balzac begins the " Chouans " with a de- 
scription of a motley squad of peasants and 
townsmen, in garments that tell something 
of their unequal conditions. This group of 
nic" was pressed into military service, " spe- 
cially employed in fighting the Chouans," or 
" Owls.'' The landscape is made a grateful 
part of the scene of the march. Then follow 
some revelations and motives that lead up 
to the story. 

After the Dedication and the Prologue, 
the first chapter of Sue's " Wandering Jew " 
opens with a date, followed by a description 
of an uncanny loft reached by a ladder and 
occupied by the " brute-tamer " and "tcon- 
vert." Morok, who previous to his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith fled in ter- 
ror before wild beasts. An emissary brings 
him news of some travelers, two lovely 
yonng ladies and their guardian with gray 
mustache, whom Morok is spying upon for 
mean purposes. 

Dumas sets out in "The Count of Monte 
Christo " with an account of the arrival of a 
ship at Marseilles, February 24, [815, and the 
further account nf the death of the ship's 
captain on the voyage and the devolution of 
the command upon Edmond Dantes. There 
is some significant talk between the ship 
owner and Dantes about the " Emperor at 



Elbe,'' where Dantes touched in his voyage 
home to Marseilles. 

Zola's "The Downfall" — or a better ren- 
dering of " La Debacle " is " The Smash-up " 
— is one of the most real and brutal pictures 
of war ever written. It opens with a camp 

The first chapter of " Les Miserables '' re- 
lates something of the life of Bishop Myriel, 
in pure narrative form. The hero, Jeah Val- 
jean, does not appear till the fifteenth 
chapter, 

Du Maurier opens "Trilby" by a minute 
description of the studio occupied by TafTy, 
Sandy, and Little Billee, and then proceeds 
to depict these occupants in measured and 
accurate, but charitable, terms. 

" Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship." 
Goethe's best prose work, begins with the 
impatience of the old female servant waiting 
for her gay young mistress to return from 
the play, where she had played the. part of a 
boy. While waiting the old servant has 
opened a package containing some presents 
from a "gallant" for herself and mistress; 
aud on the return of the mistress she cannot 
be made interested in the gifts, even repulses 
her old servant, and says she is expecting a 
visit at that very time from her young lover, 
Wilhelm Meister. The chapter closes with 
his entrance and the vivid embrace of the 



. lover 



Tolstoy's novel, " Resurrection," tells first 
of the glad springtime, and notes the in- 
difference of men in official pursuits to the 
new grace and joy of the year. It tells of a 
hearty, full-vtgored female prisoner, and of 
her journey from the prison to the place of 
her trial, where she has to defend herself 
against a charge of robbery, 

Smollett's " Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker" is cast in the form of letters, and 
the first one is a petulant, nervous, growling 
letter from M. Bramble to Dr. Lewis, that 
ends ; " Forgive all this trouble from, dear 
Lewis, your afTecliimnte M, Bramble." In 
general, the letters are not very long. 

That much-vaunted story, "Vathek, an 
Arabian Tale," by William Bcckford. begins 
with an account of "Vathek, the ninth 
Caliph." describing his person, his love of 
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" women and the pleasures of ihe table," his 
disbelief of the theory "that it is necessary 
to make a hell of this world to enjoy Para- 
dise in the next," his magnificence surpass- 
ing all predecessors, and his marvelous five 
palaces, "destined for the particular gratift 
cation of each of his senses." This singulai 
story is not wholly unlike Voltaire's ro- 
mance of " Zadig." 

The first chapter of " The History of Ras- 
selas. Prince of Abyssinia," by Samuel John- 
son, contains a description of a palace in the 
happy valley in the Kingdom of Amhara, and 
also a description of this wonderful valley. 

The perpetual joy of "The Vicar of Wake- 
field," by Goldsmith, is due to the simplicity 
of the tale and the directness of the telling. 
The opening chapter is a depiction of the 
family of girls of the pure-minded Rev, Mr, 
Primrose, the poor vicar of Wakefield. It 
is a direct domestic story, simple, clear, 
honest, without cynicism or suggestion of 
doubt or insincerity in the honor and reality 
of the characters. 

It is a singular book, entitled " Tristram 
Shandy," that Lawrence Sterne, that ever- 
lasting cynic and jester, gave the world. In 
every chapter the writer leads the reader to 
anticipate something that is never related, 
deviating to something else utterly irrele- 
vant. In the first chapter the author laments 
that his parents were not more mindful in 
his creation to endow him with greater 
genius. 

" GriBith Gaunt " begins by describing the 
high-minded girl, carrying her into the hunt, 
and disclosing a quarrel at the end of the 
fox chase that is precipitated through the 
jealousy of Griffith. The lovers part there 
in no happy frame of mind. Charles Reade 
showed his dramatic skill in this as in " Peg 
Woffington," '■ Foul Play." and others of his 
novels. It was said of him in his palmiest 
days that he missed it but a hair's breadth 
of being England's greatest novelist. 

As already intimated, Scott's first chapter 
of " Waverley " is primarily introductory, 
and goes into confidence with the reader as 
to why he selected the title, and he forecasts 
several stories that the reader must have 
anticipated had the story been named differ- 



ently. Then he states what " Waverley " j^, 
a tale that is " more a description of men 
than manners." His purpose Js "to throw 
the force of the narrative upon the charac- 
ters and passions of the actors." Edward 
Waverley, the hero, is a soldier. 

David Copperfield, Dickens proceeds first 
to tell us, was born on a Friday night, and 
the very first thing he did was to test his 
lungs by crying. In speculating about the 
new-born child, some women said he was 
unlucky born, and would therefore be un- 
lucky in life, and would also see ghosts. 
Telling his own story, David proceeds to re- 
late how his caul, after a long time, was fin- 
ally sold to an old woman who was pre- 
served from drowning by this caul because 
she was never upon the water. As a post- 
humous son he tells of the domestic infelicity 
of his great-aunt, called Betsy, and how she 
introduced herself in eccentric manner into 
his mother's home just anterior to his birth. 
He thinks her severe presence affected his 
whole life. The carping old critic makes 
Mrs. Copperfield fear her, and she even 
sneers at the name of the servant girl called 
Peggotty. In the event that the child should 
be a girl, Miss Betsy wanted it named in full 
for her, and then she would see to the little 
one's future welfare. And here by offensive 
direct questions the old lady develops all the 
events of Mrs. Copperfield's life, chiefly 
those things that Mrs. Copperfield would 
like to have remain in the background. And 
the timid medical attendant is almost fright- 
ened to death by Miss Betsy's bluff, domi- 
neering ways. This is all in the first chapter. 
"Vanity Fair" opens humorously on the 
arrival of a large family coach at an 'academy 
for young ladies, and the conversation be- 
tween the two running the academy. Then 
is presented a copy of the letter of the let- 
tered senior sister to the mother of the 
young lady who was to return home in the 
coach, taking with her all the accomplish- 
ments secured in a six-years' residence in 
the academy. The austere senior sister had 
established the practice of giving to each 
pupil sent out with a finished education a 
copy of Dr. Johnson's " Dixonary." But 
her threadbare feelings would not permit her 
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to give one to Becky SKarp, and when the 
other good-hearted, unlettered sister in the 
last minute rushed out and gave her one, 
Becky petulantly flung it back out of the 
coach, as if resenting the insult the senior 
sister had put upon her by refusing her one 
in the first instance, and even now was not 
aware that one had been gSven her. A slight 
description of the favorite young graduate, 
Amelia Sedley, is given. This popular, 
meek young lady has many presents to -de- 
posit in the coach to take home as memen- 
toes from her school friends. Amelia's 
parting with the sisters is tender and tearful, 
but Becky Sharp's is frigid, cynical, and has 
the element of snubbing in it. Thackeray 
draws the veil over the yoops (cries) of the 
bevy of girls from whom Amelia is parting, 
while not a tear is shed for spiteful Becky 

Bulwer's first chapter of "The Last Days 
of Pompeii" is short, and is chiefly a con- 
versation between the young Romans, Dio- 
med, Ciodius, and Glaucus, concerning wine 
and feasts. Ciodius was an idler, Diomed 
an ostentatious son of a freedman, and 
Glaucus a fashionable and high-born young 

" Lothair" opens with a brief talk between 
a duchess and one of her married daughters 
about Lothair. The duchess and her family 
constitute a happy and gorgeous household, 
as Disraeli permits the reader to peep into 
it. Some account of the duke's family and 
himself is given, their perfect manners, their 
great wealth, and iheir too~frequent changes 
, from one estate to another. However, their 
predilection is for the old family estate, 
which is described in a short paragraph. 

"The Children of the Abbey" — you have 
heard of it P — puts a little garland of 
poetry, as it were, the first thing to every 
chapter. The first chapter describes the 
emotions of the heroine on her return, after 
some eventful years, to the cottage of her 
nurse, and speaks of the cottage and the 
appearance of the young lady, the chief per- 
sonage in the story. Miss Roche mentions 
the joy of a social evening and the festival 
and the music, and presents the sad reflec- 
tions of the heroine alone afterward. 



That lovely domestic story of Jane Austen, 
" Emma," opens with some account of the 
girl, her situation, age, temper, person, the 
sorrow at the loss of the governess by mar- 
riage, and the consequence of putting Emma 
at the head of the family without adviser. 
A suggestive talk takes place then between 
Mr, Knightley, a likely bachelor, (riend, and 
neighbor, and Emma's father, in which 
Emma takes part enough to be represented 

The opening chapter of " Scottish Chiefs" 
is a long one, significantly historical, de- 
scribing the political state of Scotland in the 
days of William Wallace, and the oppression 
that this brave, bold spirit would not suffer 
without resistance. The exigency of the 
times carries )Vallace away from his retire- 
ment and his dutiful, sweet wife into dan- 
gerous places, but it is for the freedom of 
Scotland he endangers his life. There is a 
long conversation about the perilous, trying 
times and their immediate history between 
Wallace and his friend. Sir John Monteith, 
who in the end entrusts to Wallace's keep- 
ing a box, that subsequently figures seri- 
ously in the story, the contents of which are 
not revealed in the initial chapter. 

"Shirley" opens with a word of confi- 
dence to the reader about a " shower of 
curates," and adds that it would be wrong 
to presume that the writer has a romance to 
reveal to the reader. It is a " solid " story, 
she says, she has begun to narrate. And 
then three curates are formally '■intro- 
duced" to the reader in a sort of liumorous, 
light manner. Their mode of living is de- 
picted in rather uncomplimentary airiness, 
and their feasting and stufling and wining 
themselves is made to seem their chief busi- 
ness in life. In one of thei'r noisy, gleeful 
festivals a man of middle age bursts in upon 
them, unannounced, to their mortification. 
He reads them a dutiful lesson, sternly 
enough, to be sure. Then a conversation 
succeeds, which partly depicts a situation 
that may become exciting in the end. 

" Middlemarch" first describes, in a medi- 
tative style. Miss Brooke's plain dress, and 
her cleverness and character, and her man- 
ner of life in a quiet country house, and her 
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theoretic mind inclined to religious vagaries. 
Dorothea Brooke was a likely, marriageable 
girl, with some prospect of an inheritance 
of a fair living, but she had more faith in 
the womanly attractions of her sister Celia 
than in her own. The sisters one day di- 
vided their deceased mother's jewels between 
them, Celia disposed to wear hers, and Doro- 
thea disinclined to da so. She kept only a 
ring and bracely for herself, and generously 
gave the rest to her sister. 

In the early springtime afternoon a scene 
in a valley is painted by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in "Robert Elsmere," and the valley 
is described in careful terms. The declining 
sun throws in relief a solitary house far up 
this narrow valley, and the springtime pic- 
ture is photographed in realistic terms. 
Two sisters of different lurn of mind emerge 
from this house, and pass some half- 
reproachful, half-bantering words as to how 
they had spent the immediate afternoon. 
An elder sister, Catherine, practical, helpful, 
willing, appears a little later. Catherine has 
been away to give aid to an injured friend, 
and she narrates the scene to her sisters. A 
little afterward they appear together at the 



supper table, and this scene of the injured 
man is again repeated there at greater 
length. They also speak of Mr. Elsmere, 
the clergyman. And on retiring Catherine 

"The Master Christian," by Corelli, opens 
with a scehe in a French province as the 
bells ring the Angelus, and the cathedral 
within is next described in full terms. The 
intidel spirit then prevalent in France is 
shown, and the perfect faith of a certain 
cardinal and his reflections about life and 
death and their mysteries, and his own in- 
ability to live up to his Christian ideal. He 
wonders how the lack of faith in God and a 
hereafter has crept into the world. His 
meditations, a sort of regret and lament for 
human frailty, so continuous a strain upon 
him, have injured his health. Now at this 
time he is in the cathedral, and the solemnity 
impresses him. He meditates, and wonders, 
and speculates, and recites the Holy Text. 
But all his deep reasoning leads to no cer- 
tain conclusion. And so the first chapter 

But, time is up. 
EvABSviLLi, Ind. F. A. Myers. 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. - VI. 



Avoid the use .if "commence." Use the 
simpler word, "hr/\n." G. P. Marsh says : 
" In the usage of good writers, ' com- 
mence' is never fnllowed by the infinitive." 
We begin to write : we begin or commence 
writing. 

Similarly " purrbise " is not so good a 
word for commru use as "buy." 

"Round" is an adjective, and should not 
be used tor "around." If you wish to em- 
ploy the shorter iurm for the adverb, put in 
the apostrophe and write '"round." In the 
«ase of the adjective never say " rounder " 
or " roundest." A thing cannot be more 



than roimd. It can only be more nearly 
round or most nearly round, 

Distinguifh between " thankful " and 
"grateful." Bigelow says: "Gratitude is 
the feeling ; thankfulness its expression. 
Cralitude is sometimes too deep for uttcr- 



The phrases " all afternoon," " all morn- 
ing," much used in the South, are provincial, 
and should be avoided in writing and in care- 
ful speaking. Say "all the afternoon." "all 
the morning." 



V Yo«r, K. Y. 
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her. "I find there is ho possibility of tame 
for me," she wails, " because of the unfair- 
ness of the reviewers. For twenty years I 
have written in the hope of appealing to lit- 
erary England, but I find I have not done 
so. My books have not had a single review 
in the Spectator, the Saturday Review, the 
Academy, or the other journals which claim 
to criticise the country's literature. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not worth 
writing any more." The fact that " Frank 
Danby's " books have had a considerable 
sale does not make this other than a just 
conclusion. li a writer's novels are of real 
value, they will command attention from the 
best critics, and it cannot be denied. If 
they are not of real value, the sooner the 
author quits, the better. 






THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 



A review of " The Southerner," written by 
Francis Hackett for the Chicago Evening 
Post, contains a suggestion that should be 
heeded by all writers who have not yet 
learned that natural speech in dialogue is 
almost always simple. Mr. Hackett quotes 
from the book, "an autobiographical tale of 
life in a Southern state since the Civil War," 
the author's description of how he proposed 
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Vol. XXI. October, 1909. No. 10. 

Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of The W'hiter are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



The English woman who has published a 
number of novels under the pseudonym, 
" Frank Danby," announces that the world 
shall have no more books of hers, because 
the EngrVish revj'ewers have been unkind to 
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" Perhaps," says Mr. Hackett, " men 
do say to women, on the top of a mountain, 
at sunset, ' Life has climbed to this high mo- 
ment, through errors and uncertainties 
climbed,' but it sounds more like Belasco 
than like life. And when, the instant after, 
a boy appears on the mountain top, with a 
telegram announcing that ' Billy ' Bain is 
dead, does Nicholas Worth say : ' Louise, 
Billy is dead ' ? Apparently not. He says : 
'Oh, Love, the master spirit of our little 
world is gone.' " 



A long chapter might be written 
helpfulness of authors' wives. For instai 
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we are told thai A, T. Quiller- Couch thinks 
out his stories in the course of long walks, 
and that most of his output is dictated to his 
wife. However, we are told, also, that he 
is a slow and painstaking worker, rarely ex- 
ceeding i.ooo words a day, and sometimes 
producing fewer than 150, so that perhaps 
his obliging consort is not overworked. 

In a letler to the president ol Howard 
College, H, Rider Haggard says: "After 
all. what imaginative effort really needs is 
the breath of life, and of this quality, it 
seems to me, critics often neglect to take 
account. The humblest and the homeliest 
living woman (to take an illustration) is 
mightier and more noble far than the most 
glorious Grecian goddess of marble." In 
other words, the essential thing in literary 
work is human interest. 

The Simplified Spelling Board, which 
started its spelling reform three years ago 
with a list of 300 words, has now published 
a list of 3,261 reformed words, and an- 
nounces that the officers of the board arc 
compiling a " Manual of Simplified Spell- 
ing," dealing with about 25,000 words. The 
latest list contains, in round numbers, 1,100 
separate words simplified in the root, and 
2,200 inflected forms in which the change ap- 
pears only in the inflection. It contains, in 
addition to the former list, words having -ea- 
pronounced -e-, and so simplified as in hed, 
■ helth, spred, etc. ; preterits and participles 
ending in -ed pronounced -d, and so simpli- 
fied as in armd, burnd, fild, llvd, etc. ; words 
ending in -ice pronounced -is, and so simpli- 
fied as in coppis, cornis, crevis, justis, etc. ; 
words ending in -ve pronounced -v, and so 
simplified, preceded by 1 or r, as in delv, 
solv, carv, serv, etc. Those who are active 
in the movement seem to think that they 
are making gratifying progress, although 
according to their own figures only 25!) 
American periodicals have adopted their 
forms of spelling, and most of these only to 
a limited extent. Fewer than seventy-five 
periodicals have adopted the first list o( .100 
words. Considering that there are more 



than 20,000 periodicals published in the 
United States, and that the list of 300 
words was promulgated three years ago, it 
looks as if the movement were not making 
rapid headway. Spelling reform will never 
amount to anything until the periodicals in 
general accept it. Perhaps the Simplified 
Spelling Board's forms may be generally ac- 
cepted some day. In the mean time, as 
The Writer has said before, writers will do 
well not to use the new forms in their manu- 
scripts, because if they do editors will have 
to change the spelling to the usual style be- 
fore sending the manuscript to the printers, 
and editors, as a rule, are not looking for 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Larry Evans, whose story, " The Satin 
Slipper," was published in the Red Book 
for September, is a newspaper man, twenty- 
one years old. Last year he had two maga- 
zine stories published, one in the Red Book, 
which will soon publish other stories of his. 
"The Satin Slipper" was suggested by the 
rather spectacular failure of a production in 
New York about two years ago. Mr. Evans 
expects to be back in newspaper work this 
fall as a stenographic reporter. 

Vandcrhcyden Fyles, whose story, "The 
I.ady and the Letters," was printed in 
Ainslee's for August, began writing fiction 
less than two years ago, since when he has 
published twenty-odd stories, principally in 
the Smart Set. His writing before that had 
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been solely critical, variously for Every- 
body's, the American Magazine, Gunter's, 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
others, and steadily, for several years, as 
assistant dramatic critic of the New York 
Sun, of which his father, Franklin Fyles, the 
dramatist, was for thirty years dramatic 
editor. The Cuban scenes and characters of 
" The Lady and the Letters " were sug- 
gested by a trip to Cuba, where Mr. Fyles 
traveled as the guest of Richard Hardin); 
Davis. 

Sarah D. Hobart, author of the sonnet, 
" Music," which appeared in Harper's Bazar 
for August, is Mrs. Sarah Dyer Hobart, of 
Fall River, Wis. She was born in Wiscon- 
.sin Territory, and has been contributing in 
prose and verse, over various signatures, to 
the press of the country for nearly fifty 
years. Her poems have appeared in the 
leading magazines, including the Century, 
Lippincolt's Magazine, Outing, and others, 
and she has been a regular contributor for 
a number of years .to Harper's Bazar. The 
sonnet "Music" is one of a triad of musical 
poems appearing in that magazine, of which 
the initial number, "The First Fugue," was 
published in February, 1908. 

Constance D'.Arcy Mackay, who had a 
Story, ■' The Rise of Stacy Calhcart," in the 
Red Book for August, left Boston Univer- 
sity five years ago, and for four years has 
been engaged in newspaper and magazine 
work in New York city, where she lives. 
During the last year or two she has made 
rather a specialty of writing children's plays 
for the magazine?, and now a volume of 
them is to be published by Henry Holt & 
Co, The name of the hook is "The House 
ot the Heart," and every play in it has stood 
the test of actual production in children's 
theatres, college settlements, and public 
schools. Miss Mackay says she intends to 
keep right on writing children's plays as 
long as the magazines seem to want them, 
and looks on children's plays and the short 
story as her chosen field. 

Edward Marshall, author oE the novel, 
" Norah of the Woods," in the People's 



Magazine for September, came by his 
knowledge of the Michigan woods and lum- 
bering while making one of the most re- 
markable fights for health on record. Dur- 
ing (he Spanish war Mr. Marshall, acting as 
a correspondent for the Hearst papers, re- 
ceived a spinal wound which cost him one 
leg and paralyzed the other. By some of 
the greatest surgeons in the world he was 
condemned for life to a wheel-chair, or to 
labored progression for a few steps on 
crutches. After a year or more in hospitals, 
Mr. Marshall went back to newspaper work, 
acting, despite his physical handicap, as 
editor of the McClure Syndicate and Sunday 
editor of the New York Herald, but the 
strain and the pain were too great, and he 
broke down under them. For several years 
now he has been spending much lime in the 
wood.s he writes about in " Norah," and he 
has achieved, through sheer determination 
and energy, a recovery the like of which is 
not recorded in the history of surgery. He 
walks with ease for long distances, using 
but one cane, and he spends fourteen hours 
a day at his typewriter. Besides " Norah ot 
the Woods." Mr. Marshall has sold within 
the year twenty-two short stories, made a 
novel of Miss Nethersole's play. "The Writ- 
ing on the Wall," which has been published 
by G, W. Dillingham, almost completed 
another novel that is already accepted for 
publication, written three one-act plays — 
one of which is sold, and two are being held 
by David Celasco with good chances of pro- 
duction — and has written the music and 
lyrics of a musical comedy which has not 
been submitted as a whole because he has 
found such ready sale for the separate lyrics 
that he cannot keep the manuscript com- 
plete. His short stories have been published 
in the Metropolitan, Munsey's pubhcations. 
Street and Smith's magazines, the Smart 
Set, Short Stories, and others. But the 
thing in which Mr. Marshall takes the most 
pride is his gait, which, although he admits 
it to be somewhat like a duck's, is still effec- 
tive, and is a plain defiance of the decision 
nf ddcliirs and surgeons, and the past per- 
formances of men with broken backs. Dur- 
ing his active years, Mr. Marshall had 
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<harge, in succession, of the Sunday editions 
of the New York Press, Journal, World, 
and Herald, and became eminent as a 
worker for tenement house reform, a fact 
which makes his novelization of the Nether- 
sole piay more interesting. He was the first 
of a lone line of writers to call Trinity 
<hurch. New York, to the bar for bad land- 
lordism. His published books, all written 
since he received his injury, include "The 
Story of the Rough Riders," " Lizeite : A 
Tale of the Latin Quarter of Paris," and 
"The Middle Wall," a story of the sea. 

Elizabeth Reid, who had a poem, " My 
Dream Garden," in Putnam's Magazine for 
September, is a native of New York state, 
and now lives in Brooklyn. Although not 
a graduate of any university, she has taken 
special courses in English, history, and eco- 
nomics at the West Virginia University, 
Cornell, and the University of Chicago. At 
Cornell, where she had the privilege of at- 
tending Professor Hiram Corson's classes 
in English literature, she says she gained 
new inspiration. "My Dream Garden" was 
written in Washington during the winter of 
i90,V4. while Mrs. Reid was engaged in 
some work at the Library of Congress. 
Others of her poems have been published in 
Outing and in Country Life in America. 
Mrs. Reid was married in 1905 to Sydney 
3ieid, author and newspaper correspondent. 

Grace Eleanore Towndrow, whose serial 
story, " The Heir Apparent," is now run- 
ning in the New Idea Woman's Magazine, 
lias written verses and short stories since 
<hildhood, but gave no serious attention to 
literary work until some three years ago, 
when one of her stories was accepted and 
published by the Century, and editors began 
asking for her work. Since then, although 
-meeting with the usual disappointments and 
set-backs that fall to the lot of authors, she 
lias had a number of stories published in va- 
rious magazines, one. somewhat more am- 
bitious than the rest, a novelette entitled 
" Mrs. Clevenger," appearing in ihe mid- 
summer number of the Smart Set in 1907. 



The C. M. Clark Publishing Company has 
recently published a novel by Miss Town- 
drow, entitled "The Career of Joy." 

Harvey Wickham, the author of "The 
Worth-while Things," published in the Pa- 
cific Monthly for September, is a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man. He is one of a group 
of young Western writers who are attempt- 
ing to dramatize in fiction the new doctrines 
of brotherhood. In "The Worth-While 
Things " is shown the human instinct of 
sympathy breaking through the barriers of 
religious difTerences. In " The Cork 
Jacket." published in the Pacific Monthly (or 
May, is shown the primitive right of a 
woman to her child — the right of aflection 
— at battle wilh the artificial right bestowed 
by blind, blundering law upon another 
woman. The idea of fellowship is also 
brought out in "Rat," which appeared in 
Munscy's. .Among Mr, Wickham's other 
successful stories may be mentioned "The 
Lord of Bad Valley," published in the Blue 
Mule, and "The Stone," which was printed 
some time ago in the now-defunct Ridge- 
way's. The Pacific Monthly has also pub- 
lished his study in heredity, called "The 
Spider-Man." 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Filch. — For his rapid-fire production 
Clyde Fitch was often criticised. Speaking 
in his own defence, he once said of his 
methods : — 

"I think of my plays tor two years, though 
I mav write them in five weeks, or four, or 
three', or even in one week. When I begin 
writing Ihe work is done quickly, for that 
is my natural way of working. If I had six 
months or a year in which to write a play, I 
diubt whether it would be any better done. 
Wc pursue the method whidi to us is the 
easiest and most natural. 

" I have been criticised for doing too much 
work in a given time. Sometimes I have 
h.vl four and five productions a year, but 
that I wrote as many plays in one year by no 
means follows. The truth is tha.t I i\f^^'^ 
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wrote more than two plays and one adapW- 

" The writing done, I immediately begin 
revising it. First I go over it with much 
care with a black lead pencil, heavier than 
the one I used for the first writing of the 
play, so that 1 may see at a glance which 
was the original and which the revised por- 
tion of the page. Next I go oves it again 
to make still nicer corrections, this time 
with pen and ink — this so at a glance I 
may know whether a word that appears on 
the page was my first, second, or third writ- 
ten thought. A fourth going-over, to do 
still more polishing, is done with a blue pen- 
cil. The last touches are made with a red 
lead pencil. So on every page of a play of 
mine, before I relinquish it with a great 
sigh of relief into the hands of a typewriter 
copyist, appear five kinds of handwriting, 
each signifying to me the stage of comple- 
tion of the play. The work of revision is 
done quickly when the production of a play 
is near. Otherwise, after the second going- 
over I put it away, and reserve my deco- 
rative touches of red and blue until a few 
days before it is submitted to the managerial 
eye and the managerial judgment. 

'■ 1 make almost no changes in my play at 
rehearsals." added Mr. Fitch. "When I 
have gone over my play the fourth and last 
time, it may not be perfect, but it is as near 
perfection as I can bring it, with my original 
plan of it. But the writing and revising a 
play is merely the tree putting forth its 
leaves. The two-years' thinking of the play 
before it is written is the solid portion 
of the tree, its root, and trunk, and 
branches. 

" An idea of a play comes to me usually 
from reflection upon some peculiarity of 
character I have observed," 

Mr. Fitch made play-writing pay. His in- 
come from his dramas has been estimated 
at ail the way from $75,000 to $1501000 a year. 
— New York Tribune. 

Hewlett, — Mr. Hewlett gave me some in- 
teresting data In regard to his method of 
work, saying : — 

" I will not say that I work by. inspiration, 
for I think that is a very foolish, unmeaning 



word, and I have no patience with the uses 
to which it is put or the abuses it suffers, I 
have written my books as I have because at 
the time of working at them I loved the 
spirit of those ages so much that I naturally 
infused it into them. I could not help 
myself. You can't explain why you do a 
thing or why you don't do it, that is, satis- 
factorily. You can employ words, but lhe> 
leave you in the dark. 

" An artist goes through a country twenty 
times, and suddenly he sees a picture there 
and paints it, that is all. It sounds simple, 
but can you tell why he did not see the 
picture the first time, or, finally seeing it, 
why he must throw aside all the remainder 
of his work and paint that ? I can't. It all 
belongs to the intricacies of mood which are 
beyond the ken of wisdom. 

" I will give you an example at its best — 

" Once George Eliot was in Devonshire, 
and she had occasion to go to the house of a 
woman who lived upstairs in a very simple- 
cottage. As she went up the stairs she saw 
an opened door, and looking through into 
the room, she noted a long table, some 
chairs on one side, and a larger chair, as if 
for a teacher, on the other. That, it is- 
claimed, is th^ only view she had, and in an- 
swer to her question regarding it. the 
woman she had come to see remarked that 
it was the place where the Peterites held 
their meetings. With that scant informa- 
tion, ocular and verbal, she wrote the won- 
derful acconnt of the sect in ' Silas Marner,"" 
which is said by those who know to give an 
absolutely accurate idea of that religious 
body. Here you have the idea at its best. 

"Before she wrote 'Romola' she spent 
some eighteen months in Florence studying, 
or rather delving into the archives, and 
probably there never was a worse novel of 
the Italian Renaissance written than that. 
There you have the example at its 

"All that is necessary is to love enough, 
and you can write as you will. Your char- 
acters will be mediaeval people or they will 
be modern, as you determine by that power 
of finding the natural method through su- 
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preme affection. You can't go wrong if you 
love your work. You simply can't— I must 
emphasize this truth. 

" But don't think that means that you have 
10 cut out hard work. Quite the contrary, 
or so it has been in my case. I was three 
years writing 'The Queen's Chair.' I have 
labored unceasingly, particularly with the 
work in which I have been most keenly in- 
terested. I believe the deeper the love, the 
more willingly and patiently you will toil, 

"I do not write novels. I write poems, 
for the novel is distinguished from the ppem 
in this, that the novel is concerned with what 
happens, the poem with the way things hap- 
pen. After 1 have finished a work I forget 
it. I am sincere in saying that I doubt if I 
could quote a paragraph from any one of my 
works. I scarcely remember the characters. 
Think of living with all the people one had 
created ! I simply could not do it. My 
only safely is in forgetting. 

"Balzac did it. He was a genuine novel- 
ist, as was Dumas. Thackeray showed that 
he kept his people by him. not to the extent 
of the other two, but enough to prove that 
they were to him immortal. 

" When I read Balzac I am impressed with 
the way he will take up a character of a pre- 
vious story and let you see that he is con- 
scious in his mind of all the things that hap- 
pened to that man and woman that he never 
wrote about. He has carried them about 
with him, and made them so personal that 
he knows exactly what ihey did between 
any two epochs portrayed. He will say to 
himself, ' He lived in 1600, and so he must 
have seen so and so,' or he will apparently 
think, ' She was in Lyons then, that was the 
time of such and such an event which she 
must have known about,' and in all litera- 
ture I doubt if you will come across an in- 
stance where you feel that each character 
was a distinct entity, and lived to the author 
not merely in the story, but after the story 
was completed and he had gone on and taken 
up other fiction. Trollope was like Balzac 
in this, too. 

" It would seem that between the tract 
and the anecdote the novel of to-day is prac- 
tically non-existent, and poetry — the world 



does n't care for it any more. When it is 
written actors recite it as it they were afraid 
of being laughed at — which they would be." 
— London Letter in the Boston Herald. 

Tennyion. — The wind came sweeping 
through the garden of an old Lincolnshire 
rectory one morning in the beginning of last 
century, and blew upon a child of five years 
old. who opened his arms to the blast and 
let it carry him along, crying as he traveled ; 
"' I hear a voice that's calling in the wind." 
That was Tennyson's first line of poetry. 
The first poem he ever composed was writ- 
ten upon a slate one Sunday morning at 
Louth. The subject, set him by his brother 
Charles, was " Flowers," and httle Alfred 
covered his slate with blank verse after the 
model of Thomson's " Seasons." His next 
attempt was an elegy written at the request 
of his grandfather. When it was written the 
old man put ten shillings into the boy's 
hand, and said : " There, that is the first 
money you have ever earned by your poetry, 
and, take my word for it, it will be the last." 
— ^ Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 

Tlatw.— Mrs, Henrietta Stannard, whom 
novel-readers know as "John Strange Win- 
ter," is just finishing her hundredth novel. 
For many years she has turned out a novel 
every three months. To a London Express 
writer Mrs, Stannard described the 
extraordinary method she adopts when writ- 

" I always find it easier to write in a semi- 
recHning position on the sofa," she said, 
■' My stenographer sits behind me while I 
dictate, and ail the time I am dictating I have 
a little table before me, and play Patience 
as hard as I can. 

'■ I am fond of three kinds of Patience, but 
the one over which my principal novels have 
been written is the American method, 'John 
Chinaman.' 

" I don't think it would be possible for me 
to write without my game, f tried once, 
and my eyes wandered round the room, and 
were immediately distracted by a stray cob- 
web overlooked by the maid, or some object 
which reminded me of something I ought to 
have told my daughter. I went hack to ^»i 
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Patience, and found my ideas ran twice as 
smoothly. 

" I am at present hard at work at a play 
in collaboration with my son, ' Booties,' and 
I tind this play is easiest to write in the 
evening. But my novels are always written 
in the mornings, after I have answered all 
my letters, and I always have 
nail." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

MM«dlth u Judcc of Maatucript*. — For 
thirty years George Meredith served as 
reader and critic for a publishing house, and 
his judgment must have been relied upon 
The result did not always justify his critical 
view, at least so Car as popular standards are 
concerned. In the Fortnightly Review (or 
August there is an article by a member of 
the publishing firm, B. W. Matz. descriptive 
of Meredith's activity and quality as a 

As might be inferred, Meredith's standard 
(or judgment of submitted manuscripts was 
«X(|uisitcly high. After Hugh Conway had 
been so successful with " Called Back," 
Meredith rejected a manuscript by the same 
author, which afterward was published by 
another house, under the title of "A Car- 
dinal Sin." In 1861 he refused to indorse 
the manuscript, of "East Lynne." "Opinion 

munication to the publisher. .Authors as 
popular as " Ouida." Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Thomas Hardy, Hariug Gould. Herman 
Merivalc stibniDU'd manuscripts which did 
not please Mr. Mcrcilith. On the other 
hand, he was keen to any very genuine 
quality, .md .ippri»ciativc '.f it. Two early 
attempts by William Black came to his 
hands, and he at once (ell the talent shown. 
Of one of these he wmte ; "■ In its way, very 
good — in the earlier pari, highly promis- 
ing. I have not seen the concluding por- 
tion : but it is but a thin thread of storv I 
have c"t as yet. The author's mind evinces 
strong sense and poc|ic perceptions : he has 
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the proper artistic feeling for the develop- 
ment oi his characters in an interesting way. 
Write very encouragingly. Do not lose 
sight of him." 

Of the other manuscript submitted, his 
opinion was sent directly to William Black : 
■' Book will not do, but ihe author strongly 
encouraged. A man on whom to keep an 
eye." On poems submitted by Edwin 
.'\rnold, Meredith wrote ; " I should say this 
man will do something. The collection of 
poems here is not of sufficient weight to jus- 
tify any speculation on the book. The trans- 
lation in hexameter from Bion is especially 
good. He should wait till he has composed 
a poem likely to catch the public ear. There 
is no distinct original mark in these poems 
— not enough to rely on." On Samuel But- 
ler's " Erewhon " he wrote : " Will not 
do." He said "No" to "Immaturity," by 
G. B. Shaw, though there is some doubt as 
to whether it was Ihe Shaw, Among his re- 
ports on rejected manuscripts are the fol- 
lowing ; — 



This is lauKhablc cnougb in manuKhpt. But in print 
the ridicule would liU upon the publiihcrs. 
Might cam a priic ior dullntu. 

Poor slory of the French Terror. Hiiloric.l por- 

Thij i< ihc vocabulary of a boy ol lourtecn. 

Called bumorom by the aulhor. Cocknefitb dia- 
loguf. gulLir Kngllsh, ill-contrived incident, done la 
daubi, maintain Ibc assertion. 

A tale fcading ti i( told by a romantic grindmolher 



■. which 11 



hild. 



"The My,iery of ihe Pigeon Holes" : Melaneboly 

urt lo see and ■meli. 

■' The Autnbiography o! a Ilonkey " : Faithful only 



" Decline.'' wrote Mercdilh of a novel by 
'■Ouida" entitled " Villiers," and of a story 
by Mrs. I.ynn I.inton, " Isola." " Very sour 
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in tendency, hard in style," he observed of 
another nove) which Mrs. Lynn Linton sub- 
mitted to Chapman & Hall years later. 
Speaking of Mme. Sarah Grand's novel, 
"The Heavenly Twins," he said ; "The 
author is a clever woman and has ideas ; 
for which reasoi>she is hampered at present 
in the effort to be a novelist." He went 
on : " The writer should be advised to put 
this manuscript aside until she has got the 
art of driving a story. She ha£ ability 
enough, and a glimpse of humor here and 
there promises well for the future." The 
first book by the late Mrs. Craigie, "Some 
Emotions and a Moral," provoked this re- 
mark : " Written with some power to ex- 
hibit the emotions of the sex — mainly in 
the form of whims." 

The pleasantest aspect in which Meredith 
is revealed is that in which he appears as the 
friendly counselor. When he detected 
promise in a manuscript he was delighted 
to take pains with the author. The shining 
instance of his helpfulness involves Thomas 
Hardy, whom he ultimately came to regard 
as the best of contemporary novelists. 
Hardy sent to Chapman & Hal! his first 
novel, " The Poor Man and the Lady," 
which long afterward he himself described 
as "very wild." Meredith did not advise 
publication, but he felt that the author was 
one to be encouraged, and at an interview 
presently arranged between the two he must 
have spoken invaluable words. They re- 
mained friends thenceforth down lo the end, 
.and in a public speech made in 1895, when 
the Omar Khayyam Club was foregathering 
in Meredith's neighborhood, the younger 
novelist declared that if it had not been for 
the encouragement he received then from 
Mr. Meredith, he would never have devoted 
himself to literature. George Gissing also 
considered himself in Meredith's debt. Fol- 
lowing suggestions made by the latter, he 
was enabled to improve his first novel, "The 
Unclassed," and the experience was repeated 
when he wrote his second book. " Isabel 
Clarendon," When Olive Schreiner sent her 
first manuscript to Chapman & Hall, the 
best that Meredith could say for it was ; 
" Plot silly, early part well written," but her 



first book had better luck with him, leading 

to an appointment and to his offering of 
precious advice. 
Practical Polntet* lor DfamalitU.— " It is 

queer," said George Ade in a recent conver- 
sation, " how few people with ambitions for 
dramatic authorship there are who stop to 
reflect on the ritany practical considerations 
which beset the managers to whom they sub- 
mit their scenarios or their plays. ■ 

" Before a manager can accept a play, no 
matter how good it is, he must consider its 
initial cost and its probable running ex- 
penses, and compare these with the amount 
of money his seating capacity will yield in 
the event of success. Given two plays of 
equal merit, for example, he will give pref- 
erence to the one with the smaller cast of 
characters and the least requirement in the 
way of special scenery. 

" People wiil send in plays calling lor three 
or four changes of scene in every act, me- 
chanical effects costing thousands of dollars, 
and long casts of characters, many of whom 
would have to be paid $40 or $50 a week just 
to speak half a dozen lines convincingly. 
And many of these plays are sp full of good, 
valuable ideas that their authors are per- 
plexed and indignant when they are rejected 
with a promptness which would argue that 
they had n't even been read. And so they 
go about crying that there is a close corpo- 
ration of authors and that the new writer 
has no chance. 

" Now, the chances are that such a play 
has n't been read. The experienced man- 
ager knows from a glance at the cast and 
scenery that he could n't get back the cost oi 
putting it on. 

" If the young or inexperienced dramatist 
would save himself the stinging disappoint- 
ment of having a play which has cost him 
months of mental effort sent back almost by 
return mail, he should follow some such 
plan as the one I always recommend to my 
friends who wonder why they are so 

■' First let him think out his play with the 
greatest care for the economy of characters 
and scenes which is commensurate with 
effective telling of his story. He should not 
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ring in casual personages with only a scrap 
of a part when, by the exercise of a liltle in- 
genuity, ihcir lines could just as well be 
spoken by one ot the characters actually 
ncccssar/ to the plot. Nor should he switch 
his scenes from place to place except (or the 
most unavoidable reason. All this entails 
thought, but not much actual writing. 

" Having done this, let t^e new dramatist 
write a letter to the manager telling him that 
he has a play of such and such 3 character — 
not going into the plot — that it contains so 
many acts, calls for such and such scenery, 
and requires a cast of so many parts, and 
that the parts arc such as this or that well- 
known actor or actress would lit. By this 
means the manager will get some idea of the 
cost of producing the new play, and in most 
cases he will reply to the author's letter tell- 
ing him whether or not it will be worth his 
while to submit his manuscript. 

" Now, with this tip from the manager, let 
the budding Mr. Pinen or Mr, Klein send 
on his scenario. He need n't have written a 
line of the play itself ; he need n't have spent 
half his sgiare salary on typewriting and all 
his nights in the frenzy ol composing dia- 
logue. .Ml that will come later, mitigated 
by the joy of at least a possible acceptance 
if the manager has thought well of his 

"That," said the author of 'The County 
Chairman,' " is the common-sense way of 
going about the business of selling a play. 
.And if it is f,.||,-wed it will save many a 
heart-burning and no end of drudgery." — 
New York World. 

The Untried Playwilttiit.— " Don't blame 
the managers too severely for what they 
pri'ilucf." say.4 a professional play-reader in 
Munsey's for September. " If j-ou could 
only rend what they reject 1 II is not that 
the m.inagers are all they ought to be ; it 
is ni>t that talent does not sometimes go 
begging, and genius is not sometimes shown 
the d..i.r. It if simply thi^ ~ ihal nut of the 
great mass of manuscripts which aspiring 
plnywrighls and lihrcttislt dump in upun the 
managers, far less worlhy mnlerial is to be 
fonnd than even the mi'st cyric.il of ihe iin- 
initi.itcd suppose ; that the tntally unknown 



dramatic author of talent is one in lO.OOO — 
so it is small wonder that he sometimes es- 
capes notice for a while !— and that nearly 
all the good plays are likely to come in the 
future as they have in the past, from the 
writers ot experience. The writers of ex- 
perience may often fail to persuade a man- 
ager to produce the moreMaring or original 
of their works, but I have never heard that 
they had any trouble in getting a manager 
to listen to them ; and ultimately they find 
a manager to produce. 

■' But. you urge, the writers of experience 
had to begin some time ; they were not al- 
ways well known. True. Yet consider that 
there are many hundreds of theatres in the 
United States. There are fifty-three on 
Manhattan Island alone. These theatres 
have to be kept open, plays have to be sup- 
plied for them. The art of play-writing is 
intricate, difficult ; it requires the possession 
of a very peculiar and very rare gift. There 
are not at present half enough trained 
writers who possess this gift to supply all 
our theatres with worthy plays. The man- 
agers, willy-nilly, are constantly on the 
lookout for new material, for new authors. 
If a young or unknown author has real dra- 
matic talent, if he possesses the spark, so 
great is the market, and so limited the 
supply, that he is pretty sure to get a hear- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Stephen Phillips, the English poet, is in 
bankruptcy proceedings, and when he failed 
10 appear in court, it was explained that he 
could not obtain money enough to get to 
London from Brighton, where he has been 
staying, 

John Vance Cheney, the poet, critic, and 
librarian, says he has not retired from the 
literary field, to manufacture hair-oil. It is 
another John Vance Cheney who has gone 
into the hair-oil business. 

Florence Wilkinson was married recently 
lo Wilfred Evans, of Surrey, England, 

Ivan Swift, sometimes called " Poet of 
the North," has established a printing and 
crafts shop at the old Legeett home near 
Detroit, The first book ot;t is a second and 
larger edition of his " Fagots of Cedar." 
which has been fa\'orably reviewed in this 
country and England. 

" Doctor Johnson and Mrs, Thraie," by 
A, M. Broadley, published by John Lane, 
contains letters, hitherto unpnbli.shed, from 
Oliver Goldsmith, Jaine? Boswell, Fanny 
Burney, Dr. Charles Burncy, ^trs, John 
Philip Kemble, Mrs, Siddons, and Mrs. 
Pini;zi. and it also includes Mrs. Thrale's 
unpublished journal of her Welsh tour with 
Dr Johnson in 1774, 

.■\ volume of criticism by Arthur Symons, 
entitled "The Romantic Movement in Eng- 
lish Poetry," just published by E, P, Button 
& Co., comprises a series of essays, some 
fifty in ail. covering a century of poets. 
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The publication of Mrs. Sharp's biography 
of William Sharp has been postponed till 
igio. 

The essays in which Poe developed his 
theory of the poem and the short story — 
among them those on "The Poetic Prin- 
ciple," "The Rationale of Verse," and "The 
Philosophy of Composition " — are to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. in a volume 
edited by Professor Prescott, of Cornell. 

The two-volume " Lite of Richard Brins- 
ky Sheridan," by Walter Sichel, will be 
published in this country by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
" Oliver Wendell Holmes : The Autocrat and' 
His Fellow Boarders," by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, as one of the little' series of Cen- 
tennial Books About Great Men, which al- 
ready includes Charles Eliot Norton's 
"Longfellow" and Bliss Perry's' "Whit- 
tier." 

The Scribners announce " Samuel Pepys," 
by Percy Lubbock, as a new volume in the 
Literary Lives Series. 

The American opera competition was to 
have closed September is, but it has been 
unofficially announced that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will give librettists and 
composers until September 15, 1911, to sub- 
mit their operas. It is not promised that 
the successful work will be produced the fol- 
lowing season, but it will be put on as soon 
after the decision as possible. The compe- 
tition has been placed in the hands of Secre- 
tary Centanini. 

Forest and Stream (New York) offers 
prices of $150 for the best narrative of out- 
door life, of not less than 25,000 words ; $100 
for the next best narrative, of not less than 
20,000 words ; $50 each for the two best 
15.000-word stories ; $25 each for the two 
best 10.000-word stories ; and $15 each for 
the seven best short narratives of hunting, 
shooting, yachting, mountain climbing, fish- 
ing, camping, canoeing, or exploration. 
Manuscripts nuist be received before Janu- 

New York has a new monthly magazine, 
the American City, devoted to the cause of 
civic betterment. 



Boston is to have a new weekly paper 
called the Boston Common, edited by E. H. 
Clement, for many years editor of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, 't'he paper, it is said, will 
be a thirty-iwo-page journal, something like 
the Outlook or the Independent, devoted to 
Boston's interest in " politic^, philan- 
thropies, literature and thought, popular 
education, taste and culture, and social ad- 
vance." 

The Twentieth Century Magazine — "3 
magazine with a mission " — edited by B. O. 
Flower, is published at 5 Park square, Bos- 
ton. With it is combined Fellowship, and 
the new magazine seems to be in a way a 
to the Arena. 



The Columbian Magazine is a new 
monthly, published at I Madison avenue. 
New York. 

John Herbert Quick has resigned as as- 
sistant editor of LaFollette's Magazine to 
take the editorship of Farm and Fireside, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Thomas H. Blodgett, now at the head of 
the Outing Publishing Company, has made 
Albert Britt, formerly editor of Munsey's 
Railroad Men's Magazine, editor of Outing 
Magazine. 

For three months, beginning with Octo- 
ber, the Popular Magazine will be pub'ished 
twice a month. 

Sturgis & Walton, 31 East Twenty- 
seventh street. New York, have been incor- 
porated to do a general publishing business. 

Charles Frederic Wingate died at Twilight 
Park, N. Y.. September i, aged sixty-two, 

Clyde William Fitch died at Chalons-stir- 
Maine, France, September 4, aged forty- 
Henry B, Blackwcll died in Dorchester, 
Mass., September 7. aged eighty-four. 

William Lloyd Garrison died at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., September 12, aged seventy-one. 

Mayo Williamson Hazcltinc died at At- 
lantic City, N. J., September 15, aged sixty- 
eight. 

The body of John Davidson, who was last 
seen alive March 2,?, was found in the sea 
near Penzance September 18. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED —VII. 

Don't over-write. This burlesque report 
of a small fire in John Smith's house has 
almost been equalled by writers for country 
papers : " Last evening Hames were discov- 
ered issuing from ihc portal of the residence 
of our respected fellow-citizen, John Smith, 
Esq. The firemen, with their usual alacrity, 
were promptly' on the spot. The street was 
soon a scene of wild commotion and uproar, 
which, wilh the devouring element, formed a 
ttmU ensemble of grandeur and sublimity. 
The (OHp d'ail soon became truly magnifi- 
cent, the flames having reached a small 
wooden shanty next door, in which was con- 
fined a remarkably fine poodle belonging to 



Mr. Simpkins, the grocer opposite, favorably 
known to the public lor his superior article 
of teas, whose howls awakened the sympa- 
thies of the bystanders." 

Avoid foreign words and phrases for 
which there are English equivalents. Why 
call the " part " of an actor, or an actress, a 
" role," especially in newspapers which use 
only linotype matrices without accents, and 
so print " role," " role " f 

If you use foreign phrases, use them cor- 
rectly. We often see even in books the 
phrases, hors du combat and esprit du corps. 
Yet, the simple preposition de, not the com- 
bined preposition and definite article du, is 
to be found in all similar phrases in French 
newspapers and books. 

There is a very common error in the ar- 
rangement of the words in a favorite I..atin 
quotation, which generally appears in print 
as " id amne genus," whereas it should be " id 
genus omtte," 

The plural of the French word " savant " — 
if you must use it in place of the Eng- 
lish word " scholar " — is " savatu," not 
" savants." 

Eschew — " cut out," the night editor 
would say — worn-out phrases like "tripped 
it on the light fantastic toe,"* "fair women 
and brave men," "revelry by night," "ban- 
quet hall deserted," "the wee, sma' hours," t 
" the ladies ( God bless them ! )," " all went 
merry as a marriage bell." 

Avoid extravagant expressions, both in 
writing and in speech ; for instance, " It was 
an awfully hot day." " I suffered in the cars 
frightfully from heat," " When we reached 
our destination we had a horrible dinner." 



On the light fanig. 
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Why not KO a step lurther, and say, " I was 
obliged to occupy an appaUmf bed for the 

Don't write " a canine " when you mean 



" Pedal extremities" is a poor expression 
for •' feet." 

Possibly from a false notion of delicacy, in 
much modern speech and writing, the ass 
has become the donkey. Now, although a 
donkey must be either an ass or a mule, 
neither an ass nor a mule is necessarily a 
donkey. An ass may be a wild-ass, or an 
unbroken domestic one, and so may a mule 
be either wild or unbroken. A donkey is an 
ass, or a mule, broben to the saddle, or to 
draught 

Don't hesitate to use the word "legs" in 
case of need. Saying " limbs " or " extremi- 
ties " inslead is not being delicate ; it is the 
height of indelicacy. " A nice man," says 
Dean Swift, " is a man of nasty ideas." In 
the avoidance of certain proper words, and 
the substitution of other words lor them, 
there is involved the admission of the exist- 
ence of an indelicate thought, A French 
teacher once said to a squeamish young lady 
who hesitated to pronounce the word "leg" 
where it occurred in an account of the 
wounding of Napoleon : "Ah, Mademoiselle, 
la vraie delicalesst ne pense pas i de lelles 
chases." True delicacy has no such ideas. 

It is generally understood nowadays that 
the words "gentleman" and "lady" should 
be used with discretion in speaking of 
others, and never, as a rule, in speaking of 
one's self. In referring to the admirable 
traits of character possessed by a female ac- 
quaintance, it would be incorrect for one to 
say ; " She is a fine lady." One should, in 
that case, say : "She is a fine woman." A 
fine woman is something infinitely superior 
to a fine lady. Again, were one to say of 
a certain person : " She is a well-dressed 
lady," the ejipressJon would imply that ladies 
may not be well-dressed, which is not a 
tact. Numerous cases might be cited in 
which the word is misused ; as, when a per- 
son speaks of a good lady, a modest lady, a 
charitable lady, an amiable lady, a handsome 



lady, a graceful lady. In some of these 
cases the expression is wrong tKcause the 
epithet is involved in the character ; in 
others it is wrong because the epithet is ap- 
plied to individuals as belonging to the 
female sex, not as restricted to those who 
are ladies. To advertise for a "saleslady" 
is as absurd as it would be to advertise for a 
" salesgentleman.". "Saleswoman" is the 
correlative of " salesman." Sometimes we 
see advertisements reading like this : 
"Boarding — Two respectable young ladies 
can find home comforts in a private family," 
etc. As if ladies could be other than re- 
spectable ! Even in a leading editorial of a 
careful newspaper there appeared these 
phrases : " Every well-bred gentleman," 
" every well-bred lady." As if to be a 
gentleman or a lady is not to be well-bred I 
To speak of a man and his wife as " Mr. So- 
and-So and lady" is vulgar. In France a 
similar vulgarity is common. There a 
gentleman always says ma femme ( my wife ), 
but the vulgar, through affectation, often 
say vwn epouse (my spouse). Unless there 
is a distinct reason for using the word 
" lady," the word " woman " should be used. 
The only exceptions are in the case of youth 
and of age. It is customary, in speaking of 
well-grown boys and girls of a certain sta- 
tion, to call them " young gentlemen " and 
"young ladies," It is also customary, in 
speaking of old men and old women of a 
certain station, to call them "old gentle- 
men " and " old ladies." An additional 
epithet is frequently applied to them, as 
when wc speak of " a fine old gentleman,"* 
"a fine old lady," "a nice old gentleman," 
" a nice old lady," " a cross old gentleman," 
"a cross old lady." 

It is strange that the persons who are 
most addicted to the use of the word " lady " 
are also the very ones who do not scruple 
to apply the word " female " to every degree 
of womankind. Yet, the words "male" and 
"female" are not properly used as ntmns, 
except in speaking of the lower animals. To 
the sexes of mankind, they are properly ap- 
plied only as adjectives. We can say : The 
male pupils, the female pupils, the male 
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singers, the female singers, the male de- 
scendants, the female descendants, and so 
■on ; but we cannot say of a man : " He is a 
-handsome male," nor is it any better to say 
■of a woman ; " She is a handsome female." 
Women have reason to resent the word. 

"Gents" wear "pants." Gentlemen wear 
iroHsers. The word "pantaloons," from the 
Italian words, singular and plu>al, pantalont, 
,ponlalim, received into English through the 
French ( panlaltm ), — through whom the 
garment also came, — it in good usage, but 
"trousers" is supplanting it. 

A very prevalent error in the use of a 
word in a wrong sense may be found in the 
-«xpression, " our mutual friend." Dickens, 
whose English is often careless, helped es- 
tablish the phrase by usini; it as a title for 
one of his novels. Primarily, the word 
"mutual" relates to persons, and to only 
two persons. The idea that it conveys is 
reciprocity of sentiment or of action. Two 
.persons may have a mutual affection or a 
■mutual aversion, but there is no suggestion 
■ of a third person in the word. Two persons 
may mutually embrace, but they cannot 
mutually embrace some one eUe. Individually, 
-every human being partakes of the lot of 
•■mutmil dependence. Secondarily, the word 
may refer to many persons regarded as com- 
prised in two divisions. The intercourse of 
-two societies may be for their mutual advan- 
tage. Our common friend, common enemy, 
eommon acquaintance, or whatever the case 
■may be, are the proper expressions — mean- 
ing, the friend, enemy, acquaintance, eommim 
to both of us — our friend, enemy, acquaint- 
ance, in common. 

Avoid the use of " party " for " man " or 
"person." Instead o( saying, "Who was 
the party that called you up ? " say, " Who 
-was it called you up ? " 

" Individual " is another word to be 
-avoided in the mere sense of "person." 
When used it should always convey some 
thought of a single person or thing as op- 
posed to many. If, for instance, a traveler, 
'looking from a mountain toward a distant 
■tity, could see each one of the houses, he 
f-ould not otherwise communicate the fact so 
^vcU as by saying that he could " distinguish 



the individual houses." It is good English 
to say : " The strength of a community de* 
pends on the character of the individuals 
composing it." " Who is that individual ? " 
is wrong. 

The last clause in the sentence, " Ought 
we to esteem the man who faces danger, 
or he who deceives ? " should be " or him 
who deceives." 

" Me,'' " him," and " them," " my," 
" his," and " their " are often incorrectly 
used with participial nouns ; as, " I do not 
like him staying out so late at night." The 
sentence should be : "I do not like his stay- 
ing out so late at night." 

As in the expression, " Who did you 
see ? " who is incorrectly used for vikom, so 
whom is often incorrectly used for who. The 
error in the sentence, "For the benefit of 
those whom she thought loere his friends," 
can be at once made apparent by enclosing 
in brackets two words which are i)aren- 
thetical. It then reads ; "For the benefit of 
those whom [ she thought ] were his 
friends." Obviously the wording should be 
" who she thought were his friends." 

"It is one of the subjects that ii," etc. 
" In one of the houses that has," etc. In 
sentences like these, where the word one is 
used, followed by several words, among the 
last of which are a noun in the nominative 
plural, and its relative pronoun, nominative 
to a verb immediately succeeding, careless 
writers often put the verb in the singular 
number. In the first example given above, 
that relates to subjects, which is plural, and 
therefore requires are : " It is one of the 
subjects that are," etc. In the second ex- 
ample, thai relates to houses, which, being 
plural, requires have : " In one of the houses 
that have," etc. 

" Plead," mispronounced " pied," is tre- 
qiienily used for "pleaded," as r "He plead 
( pled ) guilty to the indictment." The sen- 
tence should be : "He pleaded guilty to the 
indictment," "To plead" is a regular verb. 
The present is plead ( pronounced pleed ), 
imperfect lense, pleaded ( pronounced 
pleeded), perfect participle, pleaded (pro- 
nounced pleeJed ). 
Bbooxlin, N. Y. * Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tub Writer. Readers of ihe magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium ol 
mutual help, and to contribtile to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of The Writer are always open (or any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should he closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

The New York World received 2,587 
scenarios for plays in' its prize contest! 
Those who have had experience with the 
work of amateur playwrights cannot envy 



the judges who will now select the prize- 
winning scenario — the plot of the plajr 
which will be produced in New York within 
a year and bring to the fortunate writer a 
royalty on the gross box-office receipts, as 
well as the $500 prize. This royalty is now 
announced for the first time. It will be four 
per cent, of the first $4,000, five per cent, o( 
the next $3,000, seven and one-half per cent, 
of all over $?,000 on the gross weekly re- 
Writers are warned against two adven- 
turers who are going around the country 
asking for money on the plea of being re- 
lated to various men and women connected 
with literature. One of them recently posed 
in Portsmouth, N, H., as a son of Mr. 
Gilder, the editor of the Century Magazine, 
and in Boston as Mr. Gilder's nephew. 
The man's practice was to telephone to a 
literary man or woman, and, with profuse 
apologies, say that he had lost his pocket- 
book, and ask for $.<; or $10 to tide him 
over until he could get a remittance from 
his relative. Another scheme he worked 
was to call on writers, and say that he de- 
sired lo make a contract with them. His 
terms were invariably satisfactory, and be- 
fore taking leave he would ask for aid in 
having a check cashed. The checks turned 
out to be valueless. The second man has 
been posing as the younger brother of Bliss 
Perry, professor of English literature at 
Harvard, and editor of Ihe Atlantic Monthly. 
This man also told writers he was Ferris 
Greenslet, literary adviser of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Writers who are ap- 
proached by these swindlers should take 
steps toward their arrest. 

The question how long editors are justified 
in holding manuscripts before making a de- 
cision as to their availability has always been 
a mooted one. In a general way there has 
come to be a feeling that if ihe editor of a 
monthly magazine renders his decision in a 
month, the author has no reason to com- 
plaitt. Perhaps, according lo Ihe same 
theory, the editor of a weekly magazine 
ought to render his decision in a week, and 
the editor of a daily paper in a day, but such 
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promptness, unfortunately, is not usual. All 
this, of course, applies to ordinary manu- 
scripls. Soineliuies, however, a manuscript 
is " timely," and may lose its value for other 
editors if the editor who receives it fondles 
it too long. In such cases It is common for 
the author submitting the manuscript to call 
attention to its "timeliness" and to ask the 
editor for an early decisiqn. How long is 
an editor justified in keeping such a manu- 
script, in case he does not accept it ? 

The question has come up recently in a 
New York court. A special writer sub- 
mitted a " timely " article to Collier's 
Weekly, and the editor returned it after 
holding it two weeks. The author, feeling 
aggrieved, brought suit for damages against 
the paper, alleging that the value of the 
article had been destroyed by the delay. 
The justice has decided the case in favor of 
the editor of Collier's, ruling that the return 
of an article within two weeks is "a reason- 
ably prompt decision," even though by the 
delay the news value of the matter is dimin- 
ished or destroyed. . w. h. h. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Leslie Adams, whose story of child-life, 
"Suretogo," appeared in the Red Book for 
October, is the wife of Frank R. Adams, of 
Chicago, the author of a dozen successful 
musical i;omedies. " Suretogo " is the first 
ot a series of child stories, the material tor 
which the author has largely gathered from 
her own recollections of herself as a young- 



sler — still quite fresh, since she is only 
twenty-two. Mrs. Adams is a water-color 
artist of considerable reputation, and has 
furnished the cover designs tor the forth- 
coming issues of several important maga- 
zines. Her mornings are always spent in 
the studio with the brush and palette, while 
her writing is done in the afternoon, when- 
ever she can spare time from horseback rid- 
ing, which is her favorite sport. One ot the 
distinguishing features of Mrs. Adams's lit- 
erary career is that her very first story was 
accepted, and she has yet to receive one of 
those " implies no lack of merit " slips from 
the publishers. 

William Heyliger, who wrote the story. 
"The Passing of Peter Meaken," in the De- 
lineator for October, is a young newspaper 
man on the staff ot the Observer ot Hudson 
County, published in Jersey Cily. "The 
Passing of Peter Meaken" is the first ot Mr. 
Heyliger's stories to appear in the larger 
magazines, but during the coming year halt 
a dozen or so more will appear in various 
magazines. Mr. Heyliger lives in Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

Florence Martin, whose stories, " The 
Calumny" and "The Uplifting ot EfKe," ap- 
peared in recent numbers of the Century 
Magazine — the latftv being primed in the 
October number — is Mrs. H. H. Martin, ot 
Lake Forest, 111. She is a New Yorker by 
birth and education, though her present 
home is in Illinois, where she leads a quiet 
life in the country, with books and a garden 
and agreeable neighbors as her chief inter- 
ests. "The Uplifting ot Effie" is a little 
satire on play-philanthropy which was sug- 
gested to Mrs. Martin during her connec- 
tion with a working girls' luncheon club, 
where the valuable help afforded by earnest 
and sensible women to genuine workers was 
occasionally frustrated by impulsive and un- 
wise sentimentahty. Also, the story casts 
an animadvcrsive glance at the idle lives of 
the daughters of prosperous families, whose 
ideals arc adopted by their humbler sisters. 
Mrs. Martin believes that an "uplift" is 
needed most in Ihe so-catt*!.* Vx^-^tW. ^-i-vt, 
avid \.Vva\. vW a:\m^ wi -Afi-As tA ■C^^- ^^■«- 
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will always tend to percolate through the 
social strata. If fashionable functions and 
fine clothing constitute the main interest of 
wealthy women, she says, their poorer sis- 
ters will painfully try to follow them along 
their futile path. 

George L, Parker, who had a story, 
"Twice as Many as Before," in the De- 
lineator for October, is a Kentuekian, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1897, and from 
the Cambridge ( Mass. ) Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in 1900. After ministry in 
California, Mr. Parker spent three years 
abroad, during two of which, from 1906 to 
1908, he was pastor of the British- American 
church in St. Petersburg. Returning to this 
country last October, he has since been pas- 
tor of the Crombie- street Congregational 
church in Salem, Mass. "Twice as Many 
as Before " is his second story to be printed, 
the first, " The Way It Was Settled," having 
appeared in the Ladies' Realm ( or World ) 
.some time last fall.. The Scottish Review of 
Edinburgh, in August, 1906, published Mr. 
Parker's appreciation of the blind Dr. 
Matheson. Mr. Parker has also had pub- 
lished in the last year, by Salem D. Towne, 
Boston, a pamphlet on the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, called " The Other Side of Psycho- 
Theraphy." The Congregationalist now has 
on hand two accepted itories of his, which 
will soon appear. 

E. A. Wharton, whose story, " When Con- 
science Slept," was printed in the Red Book 
for September, says he is distinctly of the 
West. A native of Illinois, he grew up and 
was educated in Kansas, and is now teach- 
ing in Colorado. Mr. Wharton has written 
intermittently during most of his life, but 
it is only within the last three or tour years 
that he has offered his work for publication. 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Huso. — Apropos of the publishing sea- 
son, a Paris contemporary fells a story of 
Victor Hugo and a young unknown poet. 
The poet, hailing from the provinces, sent 
to the author of " Notre Dame de Paris " a 



copy of his work, which he had just pub- 
lished in the form of a book of poems. 
Hugo replied in most sympathetic terms, 
and the young man was delighted with the- 
letter, as well he might have been. 

His joy, however, was but short-lived^ 
for a day or two later his servant announced 
that the package containing the volume of 
poems had come back through the post un- 
opened. The package bore the legend^ 
"Refuse park destinatair e — Aff randuMC- 
ment insuffisant I " 

Hugo's letter was hyperbolic and in thesfr 
terms ; " Your work has given me a pro- 
found pleasure, under the impression of 
which 1 hasten to congratulate you. Your 
fame is young and radiant ; mine is declin- 
ing. It is the salutation of the night which 
departs at the rising of the dawn. You are- 
shining, and I am dying. You emerge from 
oblivion ; 1 return there. 

"The heart either grows hard or breaks 
forth. Your sentiments have come forth, 
and you have written sonorous and supert> 
poetry, which consecrates you as poet as 
well as affirming you as man ; you are then 
' deux lois mon frere.' Accept my admira- 
tion, as great as my esteem." — Londom 
Globe. 

Leeky.— Sir Lauder Brunton discusses, 
the question of fatigue, in a long paper in' 
the Practitioner. 

" One constantly hears the complaint from, 
patients," he writes, "that they are always- 
tire^, and indeed some people avoid work- 
ing on the ground that they are constitu- 
tionally tired. Other people term them 
simply lazy, but it is quite possible that ini 
many of these cases there is some physicaf 
condition in the person which renders exer- 
tion specially distasteful to them, although- 
other people cannot observe it." 

In discussing the relation between mental 
and physical fatigue, he says ; " It is clear 
that in regard to fatigue the brain and the 
muscles go together, and it is a mistake to 
regard muscular fatigue as a stimulus to the 
brain, or mental fatigue as a stimulus to the 
muscles." Long-continued muscular exer- 
tion renders the brain an.-emic. This fact 
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the famous physician illustrates in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

■' Many years ago I used to write for a 
medical periodical. On returning home one 
day after a very heavy day's work at the 
hospital, and feeling completely exhausted, 
I [ound a note from the editor : ' Please let 
me have an article on such and such a sub- 
ject to-night,' I sat down with pen and 
paper before me, but not a word could I 

" Then I lay back lazily, and began to 
speculate as to the cause of my want of 
ideas. I thoushi : 'The brain is the same 
as it was yesterday, but yesterday 1 was not 
tired ; perhaps it is the feebler circulation 
that prevents the brain from acting. If the 
blood does not bo up to the brain, I may 
bring the brain down to the blood.' I 
therefore placed my head flat on the table, 
looking sideways at the paper, and began to 

" On raising my head again every idea 
fled, so 1 placed my head again down on 
the table, and finished the article with my 
bead in that position. 

"A similar instance was afforded by the 
practice of the late Mr. Lecky, the histo- 
rian. He had a large, magnificent head, 
mounted upon a long neck and a willowy 
body. He found out that his circulation was 
not sufficiently strong to raise the blood to 
his brain in sufficient quantity for its func- 
tional activity in the upright position. 

" A mutual friend informed me that he 
wrote his ' History' lying upon the sofa. I 
was so much interested in the question that 
I asked Mr. Lecky himself. He told me - 
that this was a mistake ; that he did not lie 
down, but actually wrote kneeling on a sofa 
which had a large, broad head to it. 

" This served him for a writing table, and 
in this kneeling position he wrote all his 
works, the blood having thus to travel to his 
brain in a horizontal line, instead of upward 
against the force of gravity, as it would have 
to do in the sitting position." 

Read*. -In an English review is recalled 
the method in which Charles Reade con- 
structed his romances directly from docu- 



ments. The review says, among other 

" Charles Reade spent five hours a day in 
a room that he called * the workshop.' The 
most conspicuous piece of furniture in this 
room was a large table, battered and worn, 
underneath which there stood an odd score 
of tall folios, the nature ol their contents be- 
ing indicated by labels upon the backs. At 
this table Charles Reade would sit, select- 
ing, cultirtg, and pasting into its proper 
place every scrap of (act or experience, writ- 
ten or printed, that he judged to contain 
anything of interest — anything, that is, 
which might conceivably be of use to him 
as literary material. Everything was in- 
dexed. Anything could be found at a mo- 
ment's notice. The culmination of the sys- 
tem was to be found in the Index ad In- 
dices. From the Index ad Indices he could 
find his way to the correct index. From the 
correct index he could find his way to the. 
particular slip or cutting that he wanted, 
at the moment. His workshop was a 
triumph of method. His art was a triumph 
of empiricism. 

" It was the peculiarity of Charles Reade 
that he must begin with dry bones in order 
to arrive at something very like flesh and 
blood. He had the power to imagine and 
to inform his creatures with the breath of 
life, but his imagination was of the kind 
that abhorred a vacuum. Taking certain 
facts which he had seen correlated in his 
actual experience, he would pass them 
through his intelligence, plunge them into 
the great reservoirs of his emotion, and 
bring them forth, again more real than 
reality itself. The greater artists dare more 
highly than this. They get their funda- 
mental truths from life ; and, having these 
touchstones, they build up their master- 
pieces by rearranging and not necessarily by 
accepting what they see. Charles Reade 
had not enough imagination for this. He 
was safe only in his workshop. There he 
could not go wrong. He had all his facts 
10 hand. He had imagination enough to 
explain ihem, to quicken them into some- 
thing more real ; but his im.iiiination 
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faltered when he was asked to shape the 

bricks as well as to build the house. 

" It was this qdality of Charles Reade's 
mind that marked him out as the man to 
write the best historical novel in our lan- 
guage." 

StenUewlci — Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of " Quo Vadis," says he can write to his 
satisfaction only when he uses scarlet ink. 
Passing through Milan recently, he said ; — 

" ] started to write a book on the Venice 
of the Doges, but had to lay it aside on ac- 
count oi the extraordinary complexity and 
peculiarity of Venetian history. I no longer 
have inspirations like that which produced 
' Quo Vadis.' That I obtained by studying 
three masterpieces ; one by Tacitus, my fav- 
orite among the Latin classics ; one by 
Chateaubriand, ' The Genius o( Chris- 
tianity' ; and, most valued of all. Cardinal 
Wiseman's ' Fabiola.' a beautiful, picturesque 
. story which fascinated me in boyhood. 

" fam now revising for an autumn volume 
a novelette, to be called 'The Whirlwind,' 
which appeared lately in a Warsaw news- 
paper. After that is done I am anxious to 
devote my remaining energies to a theme 
that has long been my special delight, the 
personality of Napoleon the Great." 

Stoddard. — Charles Warren Stoddard, the 
poet, author of " South Sea Tdyls," who 
died recently at Monterey, was supposed to 
have left a number of unpublished poems, 
several of which he read to his friends while 
on his sick bed. After his death, when A. 
M. Robertson, the publisher, and Miss Ina 
D. Coolbrith searched his effects they found 
nothing. His housekeeper at Monterey was 
appealed to, and she told a remarkable 
slory, asserting that the dying poet burned 
all his manuscripts a day or two before his 
death. She said he called her to his room, 
ordered a fire huill in the grate, and then 
handed her a mass of manuscript to burn. 
When these papers were all in ashes, he 
sank back satisfied. Stoddard wrote two 
poems jtist before death, "In the Shadow" 
and " When Life Frowns." They were ex- 
tremely pessimistic, but wore characterised 
as exquisitely poetical by those who read 



them. — San Francisco dispatch in the New 
York Tribune. 

TMUagloa, — Up to the time of the publi- 
cation Of "The Gentleman from Indiana," 
the rewards which Booth Tarkington had 
reaped from literature amounted to, by his 
own confession, just $22.50. Of this amount, 
$20 had come to him in a check from Life 
in payment for a sketch and drawing which 
he submitted. The fact that the editor took 
pains to assure him that $13 was for the 
drawing and only $7 for the accompanying 
literary matter almost persuaded him to 
adopt art as a career. 

Indeed, he went so far as to give up verse 
and prose altogether for a time. Sketch 
after sketch he turned out, as many as fifty 
in all, and on no one oi them was he able to 
realize a cent. Thus repulsed, he once more 
took up the arduous task of convincing the 
publishers that he could write a novel which 
people would care to read. 

On the subject of his long apprenticeship 
Mr. Tarkington has himself spoket], not 
without a little pardonable self-complacency 
at the tenacity o( purpose which he mani- 

" I was for five years and more," he writes, 
"one of the rejected — as continuously and 
successively, T suppose, as any one who ever 
wrote. I sent short stories to almost all the 
magazines, to receive in every case the 
manuscript and printed slip — usually almost 
simultaneously, it seemed to me (they came 
back 100 soon), with my sending of them. 
It was a long sitting, with not the faintest 
hint of encouragement, and I can't say just 
why my years of total rejection — a quite 
unbroken series ^ did n't discourage me, 
I'm not sorry now that I met with no ac- 
ceptance." — Chicago Tribune. 

TennytoQ. — As I sat before lunch with 
Hallam Lord Tennyson in the study at Aid- 
worth. I asked him to tell me something of 
his father's method of life and doing his 
work. As he was since his very young man- 
hood (he constant companion of his father, 
his remembrance was almost the same as 
though coming from the great poet himself. 
" My father," he said. " rose fairly early. 
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He had, after his breakfast at 8 o'clock, 
what he called his 'sacred' pipe — the 
first of the day. This time was absolutely 
his own, and he was not on any account to 
be interrupted or disturbed. His scheme ol 
whatever work he had in hand was then 
elaborated, and he wrote then more easily 
than at any other time. Before breakfast 
he would walk on the terrace overlooking 
the big view. From about eleven to one he 
would go for a long walk, generally taking 
me wilh him, and always in later life with 
Karenina, the Russian wolfhound, whose 
picture we have been looking at. You will 
call to mind his wonderful flow of talk, his 
humorous sayings, ' his anecdotes, his 
'rugged maxims hewn from life.' Some- 
times during his walk he would be full of 
his work, making lines and rolling them out 
to me — you remember what a fine and 
sonorous voice he had — ' like the wind 
among the pine woods,' Carlyle called it. 
But hts eyes seemed to be busy all the time. 
He was drinking in all that nature was giv- 
ing him. In ihe midst of his speaking he 
would often suddenly stop and look at some- 
thing, some flower, or shrub, or beautiful 
tree ; some effect of light on the distant 
landscape ; some change wrought by time or 
stress of weather ; beautiful clouds or mist 
effects, or the long glories of the sunlight 
on the sea. The occasion often seemed to 
move his brain to some crystallization of the 

" For instance ? " I suggested. 

" Well, once when the moor above us was 
burned, as it was again this year, he was 
greatly taken with the eflect of a young 
green bracken coming out of a blackened 
oak stump. He said to me : — 

" * Would not that make a Dantesque 
simile— Life springing out of Death!' 

" It was a habit of mind which had great 
results. He often put not only the spirit, 
but the whole salient description of a scene 
into a single line." 

" For instance ? " I asked. 

"The line in 'The Princess' : — 

" ' Slow-dropping vrLls oi thinnest lawn.' 

"That was taken from the Cataract of 
Gavarni in the Pyrenees, Indeed, when he 



traveled with me, whenever we came to some 
especially tine scene or picturesque crag or 
such — something which he thought very 
beautiful — he always liked to sit down for 
a while and smoke all alone. He seemed to 
wish to get the very spirit of the place into 
him, to make it a part of himself. 

"Again, you remflnber these lines in 'The 
Eagle,' looking down from his lofty 
height : — 
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It would be hard to 

"Any more instances?" I suggested. 
" These are more than interesting and illu- 
minaling." 

He smiled. Anything that redounds to 
his father's honor is always a manifest de- 
light to him. He went on : — 

" When I was going with my mother to 
look at the house at Farringford in 1853, he 
described an incident seen as they crossed 
the Solent, ' One dark heron flew over the 
sea, backed by a daffodil sky." 

" Again the line, made on the beach at 

" ' The ihriek of a maddened boich dragged down by 

" Then again the song in ■ The Princess.' 
'Blow, Bugle, Blow.* came to him at his 
visit to Killarney in 1850, hearing the echoes 
among the mountains. 

'■ Perhaps the most touching of these 
gleanings from nature was the origin of 
' Crossing the Bar.' It is peculiarly personal 
and lotiching. for it was just after an illness 
when he had been near death. It was writ- 
ten in October of his eighty-first year. 
We had traveled that day from Aldworth. 
Something had struck him during the cross- 
ing of the Solent, and in his mind he had 
worked it all out. .■\fter dinner that evening 
he showed mc the poem all written out. I 
said to him : 'That is the crown of your 
life's work; He answered: 'It came in a 



■xplained the pilot as 'that Div 
ecu who is always guiding us.'" 
his work at all intermittent?" 



"He 
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asked. " Did he put it aside and return to 
it from time to time ?" 

" Of course all long poems, like all other 
works, require time. Some of them very 
much time. As I dare say you know, 'In 
Memoriam ' took a long time — about seven- 
teen years. But 1 take it that you mean 
shorter works that may" have been accom- 
plished without serious delays." 

■' That is so." 

" With those, when once my father had 
conceived the idea, the subject possessed 
him. It was always with him while waking 
and, I dare say, while sleeping, too — for I 
believe, as he did, in unconscious cerebra- 

" Used he to work after lunch ? " I asked. 

" After dinner he would have a pipe by 
himself. Sometimes he would read a novel 
in the evening, or read aloud to my mother, 
thus tranquilizing himself for his work later. 
When he smoked at night I think he would 
let his thoughts run ; he would do the think- 
ing-over part of his work." 

Tard. — In the explanatory introductions 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing for 
the complete edition of her works, she does 
not hesitate to admit that certain of her 
characters are drawn from real life, but she 
insists upon a proper understanding of the 
exact sense in which this is true. Because 
the "Miss Bretherton" of her first novel 
was suggested by the career of Mary An- 
derson, it does not follow that all that is 
said of the former is true of the latter. 
Mrs. Ward's novels contain no portraits and 
no history, but they abound in characters 
suggested by people whom she has known, 
in incidents and reminiscences of real life. 
The scenery of " Robert Elsmere," for in- 
stance, combines Westmoreland, which Mrs. 
Ward knew in her childhood, with the Ox- 
ford of her girlhood and early married life, 
and the Surrey, where many ; 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

" Hf. Dooley " on the Hagazine.. - " Well, 
ir," said Mr. Dooley, " I wonder how much 
I costs to have a pome or a story printed 



in wan iv these pop-lar magazines along: 
with all th' good advertisin' ? I suppose it: 
comes high. Th' fellows that runs thin* 
magazines must be growin' rich out iv th*' 
potes an' novelists. But I think Ihe/re- 
goin" too far in their greed f'r goold. There- 
must be a limit to their avarice. I don't ob- 
ject, mind ye, to their makin' a fair profit 
out iv their business iv ' idjacatin' ' people- 
where to get th' best breakfast food or th*" 
most sparklin' hair dye. or what kind iv re- 
volver to shoot thimselves with. That's alF 
right. But what I object to is whin I pay- 
ten or fifteen cents f'r a magazine cxpecttn'' 
to spind me avenin' improvin' me mind witlk 
th' latest thoughts in advertisin', to fin* 
more thin a quarther iv th' whole book de— 
voted to lithrachoor, 

" It ain't fair. It's a kind iv a confidence- 
game they play on their readers. I don't 
want them to be philanthropists, mind ye. 
They've got to make a livin'. But there- 
ought to be some place iv stoppin' half way. 
Th" lirst thing ye know there won't be as. 
many pages in advertisin' as there are iv- 
lithrachoor. Then people will stop readin*" 
magazines, A man don't want to dodge- 
around through almost impenethrable pomes- 
an' reform articles to find a pur iv sus— 
pinders or a shavin' soap. Another thing-, 
th' magazines ought to be compelled to 
mark all lithrachoor plainly so that the- 
reader can't be deceived. They ought to- 
put two stars on th' end iv it, or mark it 
' Reading Matther,' or print a line at th*" 
bottom : ' Persons answerin' this pome are 
requested to mention Nobody.' As it is 
now. many iv these articles will fool nine- 
men out iv ten. Ye pick up a magazine an' 
yc see something that looks like an' adver- 
tisement. It is almost as well printed an*' 
ilhisthrated. On'y an expert cud tell th' dif- 
f'rence at th' first glance. But whin ye get 
to th" end ye find to ye'er disgust that ye've- 
been wasting ye'er time reading* a wurrulc 
iv fiction. It's very annoyin'. 

" Still there are some magazines that re- 
spect ih" best thraditions iv th' profession. 
They keep lithrachoor in its proper bounds- 
It is not allowed to encroach on th' adver- 
tisin' space. Both are in their proper pro- 
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portion — eight pages iv advertisin' to wan 
iv lithrachoor. This isn't bad, but I hope 
th' time will come whin there will be some 
publisher bold enough to publish a magazine 
entirely devoted to advertisin*. Still I don't 
know that I ought to complain. Whin ye 
come to think iv th' magazines iv thirty or 
forty years ago, which on'y printed a few 
advertisements, an' thim iv a low ordher, 
an' look at th' sparklin' back pages iv th' 
present day, hundherds iv thim brimmin' full 
ah' overflowin' with th' finest produck iv this 
goolden age iv advertisin', I suppose there 
is much to be thankful f'r. 

" I've been looking* over tiiese here 
ready-made cloth in' anthologies. Hogan 
left a bunch iv thim on th' table. Hardly 
wan iv thim but has something that insinu- 
ates its hand into ye'er pocket. Gloomy 
people, pessimists they're called, talk about 
th' vanished glories fv American advertisin'. 
Ye'd think th' art died with Barnum an' 
Frank Siddall. But thafs all nonsense. 
They're thousands now where there was wan 
a few years ago. Th' wurruk iv th' older 
school was sincere, but it was crude an' 
heavy. What cud be happier, f'r instance, 
thin th' little essay in Somebody's this 
month on th' removal iv frickles be Swan- 
son's hammerless revolver ? It is charm- 
ingly told. Th' author is a masther iv Eng- 
lish. His wan line, ' Pot th' spots,' will not 
die. Bunchey's f'r September has a 
charmin' cover devoted to Soakem's port- 
able footbath. A very beautiful young lady 
is discovered timidly standin' on Ih' brink 
iv wan iv these conveniences, trembling in 
maidenly simplicity. Th' artist has depicted 
doubt, hope, an" even a thrace iv terror in 
th* model's features. He has chosen as a 
title f'r his delightful pitcher a line fr'm an 
old pome : ' Standin' with reluctant feet.' 

" In th' same magazine there's a very 
readable an' convincin' article on Schoen- 
stein's an' Kippleheim's durable pants. It 
is called ; ' We fit fr'm the photygraft,' 
In spite iv siv'ral pomes an" ihrivyal articles 
on th" cure iv mumps an th' great movement 
f'r repairin' th' sthreets iv West Cenlher- 
ville with planks, ih' Monthly Karssene 
Conthrovarsy has many enjoyable back 



pages. Th' seeries iv autymobill articles 
keeps up its inthrest, an' there is an excel- 
lent bit iv writin' f'r those that care f'r light 
humor in th' article on th' use iv varnish on 

■' But I won't go on, Hinnissy. It wud 
take me all day to tell ye iv th' atthractive 
features in these here pages. There ain't 
any doubt iv it, whin it comes to advertisin', 
that city iv New York is th' modhren 
. Athens." — F. P. Dunne, in the American 
Magazine, 

Financial Rewanbof EngtlshTriten. — The 
case of Stephen Phillips, the poet and play- 
wright, who is in very straitened circum- 
stances, has opened the question as to 
whether English writers can on the whole 
be called successful financially. Mr. Phillips 
has had many plays produced in England 
and America, yet he is now in actual pov- 
erty, which he attributes to the failure of his 
last two plays, "The Lost Heir'* and 
" Faust," both of which were presented ii* 
London. 

The very recent death of John Davidson 
because he was tired of struggling to make 
a living from his poetry ; the death of Fran- 
cis Thompson, also without means ; the 
case of Matthew .Arnold, who after all his 
years of successful work left but $S,000, and 
that of Charles Godfrey Leland, author of 
" Hans Breitmann's Ballads," whose estate 
was valued at about $2,000, are Instances 
cited, which are balanced by the case of 
Lord Tennyson, who left nearly $300,000 ; 
of Swinburne, who left more than $100,000, 
and of Robert Browning, who left $60,000. 

-As to authors of successful books, many 
have amassed considerable fortunes, Henry 
Setnn Mcrriman, Edna Lyall, John Oliver 
Hnbbes, Mrs, Isabella Lucy Bishop, and 
George Meredith all left estates of value ; ■ 
but Florence Marryat. Mary Kingsley, and 
even Lewis Carroll left such small sums as 
$7.3<55. $i7,o;5. and $19,000. 

Publishers in many cases left very large 
fortunes, the chief amnnR them being G. 
Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co., $3509.800 ; 
Thomas N'elson, of T, Nelson & Sons, 
$i.i.=;4„W.=i ; George William Pctlcr, of Cas- 
scli. Fetter & Galpin, $2,602,805 : Alexander 
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Mamillan, of Mamillan & Co., $895,055 ; 
Adam Black, of A. & C. Black, $736^05 ; 
George Lock, of Ward, Lock & Co., 
$59S.0S0. — London Letter in the New York 
Sun. 

Jowph PulllMt'i EdlloHab. — Afloat or 
ashore, Mr. Pulitzer is surrounded by a 
troop of readers and secretaries, and when 
the impulse to do a thing comes upon him, 
his power of endurance breaks the youngest 
and the strongest of them. Take him at 
sea, where most of his time has been spent 
of late. It is . an ordinary occurrence for 
him to rout out his persona! staff at two or 
three o'clock in the morning to aid him in 
the preparation of an article. To think with 
him is to act. Let it be some political tight 
or principle to which he has dedicated the 
World, and though he may be on the other 
side of the earth, he is able to visualize it 
and live with the paper and those in charge 
of il through every step of success or defeat. 
He does not compose with facility ; some 
o( those whole-page editorials in the World, 
bearing the signature " Joseph Pulitzer," 
which became so familiar during the Roose- 
velt administration and in the forming of the 
last Bryan campaign, represented weeks and 
weeks of unrelenting labor. They meant the 
driving to near distraction of those upon 
whom he is compelled to depend to put his 
thoughts on paper ; they meant a crying tor 
"facts, facts," and "more facts'' which it 
was believed would never cease ; they meant 
the working-over of draft after draft of the 
editorial m preparation ; they meant count- 
less finished articles thrown away and a be- 
ginning all over again nntil the ear of the 
blind man was satisfied. — W. B. Meloney, 
in the .\mcrican Magazine. 

Conquertng John Ttsley'i Ophrr, — The new 
, complete edition of John Wesley's journals 
is making progress, the first volume be- 
ing nearly ready for publication. Thtre 
is an interesting story concerning the de- 
ciphering by the editor. Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock, formerly editor of the Jfethodist 
Recorder, of the early diaries kept by Wes- 
ley when a young student at Oxford. They 
were not only unpublished, they had never 
been read, the entries hjcing been made in 



a queer mixture of abbreviated longhand, a 
primitive shorthand, and a very puzzling 
cipher. The owner of the manuscript vol- 
umes, Russel Colman, permitted Mr. Cur- 
nock to photograph the pages, and with 
some thousands of fac-similes before himj 
he began the task of reading the diaries. 
He has spent four years on the task. 

Mr. Curnock says that when he first 
looked at Wesley's notes he had not the 
faintest idea what they could mean. " Part 
was in shorthand, and I knew no shorthand. 
Part was in longhand, but abbreviated to 
one or two letters for a whole word. Part 
was in a cipher, to which I had no clue. 

" I had to find out what system of short- 
hand Wesley used, and learn it. That was 
comparatively easy, but I had also to read 
it as written by him. 

" To make out his longhand abbreviations 
was difficult, and I found that words, when 
made out, did not always bear their usual 
meanings. For instance, he wrote ' st,' and 
I soon determined that it meant 'sat.' But 
by 'st' Wesley really meant 'a serious con- 
versation,' as distinguished from a casual 
talk, which he represented by 't' 

"When nearly every word is similarly ab- 
breviated, it is not easy to read another 

"As for the cipher, ■ Edgar Allan Poe's 
cipher in 'The Gold Bug' is simplicity itself 
compared with it, and I had no clue to it. I 
studied most of the recorded ciphers since 
the sixteenth century, at the British Mu- 
seum and elsewhere, and I have made vari- 
ous inquiries, but I found nothing to corre- 
spond with Wesley's. 

"The ordinary method of finding the most 
frequently-recurring signs, in Poe's manner. 
was not enough, for Wesley's cipher was 
partly numerical and partly indescribable in 
type. It was inconceivably difficult to work 
it out, for the same sign does not always 
mean the same thing. 

" It was only by going over the notes time 
after time and making repeated comparisons 
tfiat I was able, after months of work, to 
pu77,le out the meaning of the various 



signs. 
Mr, 



■nock will give some account of 
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this work in the introduction to the first 
volume, which wilt be published next month. 
In one instance an explanation of one of the 
signs came into his mind when he was either 
dreaming or only half awake. He sprang 
up, went lo his notebooks, and found that 
he had discovered the meaning of one ot the 
most puzzling signs in the cipher, 

Ediloitil Llbtitiii wllb CtfT' ~ We are 
constantly being told by public speakers and 
the press that we are not a military people, 
but the longer we live the more people we 
meet whose knowledge of military matters 
is sufficient to set at naught that of the pro- 
fessionals. When doctors of divinity, law, 
or medicine write for publication, it is a 
rare thing for editor, compositor, or proof- 
reader to set up his views in place of those 
of the author, especially over or under that 
author's name. Architects, electricians, and 
engineers are also secure. Even navy 
writers seldom find their pages altered by 
the publisher. 

But not so the soldier. Such has been 
the spread of information in the military 
art, such is the superiority of the editorial 
or compositorial mind that editors and type- 
setters do not scruple to alter the words of 
the military duthor, really believing him 
wrong. 

Without so much as a "by your leave" 
I have been made responsible for singular 
statements which prove, on comparison with 
the carbon copy it has long years been my 
rule to retain, lo be not of n)y making, but 
the result of this growth of military lore 
among the laity. 

For instance : The proof sheets of a 
magazine article came to me with the bald 
statement that Sheridan had said thus and 
so on a certain occasion when Sheridan 
could not possibly have been there. The 
carbon revealed a totally different name. 
The editor explained that it was so charac- 
teristic ot Sheridan that he wrote Sheridan 
in place of the name in the copy. Speaking 
of Sheridan, one of the best-edited journals 
in America made me tell of this general do- 
ing a certain thing at Cedar Creek, when 
I had written Five Forks, and the carbon 
proved it. Explanation ; The editor was so 



I I 



Cedar Creek that he never 
thought it necessary to ask. 

Still another : An old and famous pub- 
lishing house sent me proof sheets of a de- 
scription of a certain cavalry affair in which' 
the general was met by a mounted escort 
and saluted with "' port arms." What in the 
name of all creation could I have been think- 
ing of when I made a troop of horse exe- 
cute port arms in saddle } The carbon was 
dragged to light — so was the original 
rough draft, and there in both it read "car- 
bines advanced," but some compositor knew 
better than the old regular, and with serene 
confidence changed things accordingly. 
Such was their confidence in their fellow- 
worker's knowledge of military affairs that 
editor and proof-reader both let it go. 

A prominent Eastern journal, reviewing 
a Civil War story of mine, declared the de- 
scription of the cavalry fight on the right 
flank at Gettysburg — the brilliant affair be- 
tween Gregg's division, plus Custer's 
brigade, and Stuart's division — to be a pic- 
ture of a "purely mythical combat." It 
took the united and written .testimony of 
Merritt, Chester, Pennington, and half a 
score of surviving participants — officers of 
rank and distinction — to wrest an ac- 
knowledgment of error from the editor, 
who, after the fashion of the journalist, got 
even with the author by dismissing him as 
unworthy of consideration because "he was 
only a cadet at West Point at the time, and 
therefore could know nothing about it." 
The author retaliated with the story of Mrs. 
Kelly's apology. 

Then, one of the foremost editors in 
America, who, better than the author, knew 
what to name an article on a day in camp at 
West Point, scratched the title given it by 
the graduate and substituted what I was 
about to call his own, whereas it was n't his 
own at all. It was the title given a quarter 
of a century earlier by General George C. 
Strong to a most entertaining story of cadet 
life in the fifties. Of course, it was not 
long before the lamented general's son and 
heir wrote a letter of remonstrance, and, of 
course, he blamed the author, who was both 
aggrieved and innocent, and not the editor, 
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-who alone was at fault. Nor was he quite 
satisfied with the explanation, Eor long 
afterward he again wrote to the victimised 
author, claiming that something in the way 
of reparation was due, and was again re- 
ferred to the man behind the blunder — the 
«ditor. — General Charles King, in Uncte 
Sam's Magazine. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

William Dean Howells has returned with 
his daughter from a two-months' trip in 
Europe. 

Miss Mary Johnston brought back from 
her half-year in Europe and Egypt some 
chapters of her Civil War novel, to be pub- 
lished next year, and is now working on it 
in her Richmond home. 

Edward Everett Hale's estate is inven- 
toried at $40,g32. Books and maps are 
valued at $6,000 ; copyrights, $1,500 ; auto- 
graph letters, $2,000. 

Oliver Herford is recovering from an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. 

J. M. Barrie has secured a divorce. 

" Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle," by 
Constance Hilt, is published by John Lane. 
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Margaret Sang star's autobiogracby is 
[published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
-pany, under the title, " From My Youth 
XJp." 

John Bigelow, now in his ninety-second 
jyear, is publishing his autobiography, under 
the title of " Retrospections of an Active 
Life." 

Mitchell Kennerley publishes "The Man 
.Shakespeare," by Frank Harris. The book 
is published before its appearance in Eng- 
land, thus reversing the usual fate of an 
English book. As a matter of fact, this 
l>ook would probably never have been pub- 
"Ushed but for the American publisher, who 
persuaded Mr. Harris to give him the manu- 
-script after English publishers had given up 
the attempt in despair. It is twelve years 
fince Mr. Harris started this book, and for 
several years it has been complete except 
-lor the author's final corrections, 

John W. Luce & Co. will publish shortly 
Milton Bronner's critical study of Maurice 
"Hewlett. 

W. J. Courthope has at last finished his 
" History of English Poetry," and the manu- 
script of the sixth and final volume is now 
in Macmillan's hands for early publication. 
"The same publishers have in the press the 
third volume of Professor Saintsbury's 
~" History of English Prosody." 

The Putnams will shortly publish " Mr. 
Pope : His Lite and Times," in two vol- 
-umes, by George Paston. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce " Masters 
of the English Novel," by Richard Burton, 
an appreciation and criticism of the great 
-novelists of the nineteenth century. 

" Essays on Modern Novelists," by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, to be 
■published in November, will discuss Mrs. 
"Ward, William De Morgan, Mark Twain, 
Hardy, Locke, and Conrad. 

Lepelletier's " Life of Paul Verlaine " is 
published in this country by DuiSeld & Co. 

John Albert Maey, whose " Child's Guide 
■to Reading" is announced, was for several 
years associate editor of the Youth's Com- 
panion, a post he resigned to obtain more 
lime for creative work. 



Miss Laura Stedman, the granddaughter 
of Edmund Clarence Stedman, has now in 
preparation an official "Life and Letters of 
E. C. Stedman." 

The first two volumes of Emerson's 
"Journals," just published, cover the years 
i82o-'29. Their author began these records 
as a boy, and continued to set down bis daily 
addition until the task was no longer within 
his powers. The intimate episodes o( his 
life were confided to those journals, as well 
as remarks on the men and women he knew. 

John Pierpont Morgan has paid $4,000 for 
three manuscript works of the late George 
Meredith. They are " Diana of the Cross- 
ways," "Lord Ormont and His Aminta," 
and "The Amazing Marriage," The manu- 
scripts were given by Mr. Meredith to an 
old servant, who was amazed to discover 
their value. They were in bad condition, 
disarranged and timeworn, but after much 
labor they were collated and found to be 
nearly perfect, except "The Amaiing Mar- 
riage," of which eight chapters arc missing. 

A prize of $100 is offered tor the best 
essay on international peace by an under- 
graduate of any American college or univer- 
sity. Essays must not exceed S.ooo words, 
and 3,000 words will be preferred. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a let- 
ter giving the writer's name, class, college 
and home addresses, and sent to H. C. Phil- 
lips, secretary Lake Mohonk Conference, 
Mohonk Lake, N, Y., to reach him not later 
than March 15, igio. 

The National Municipal League has estab- 
lished an annual prize of $100, to be called 
the William H. Baldwin prize, to be given 
to the author of the best essay on a subject 
connected with municipal government. For 
ic»9-'io the competition will be limited to 
undergraduate students in any college of the 
United States offering distinct instruction in 
municipal government, and the subject will 
be : " City Government by Commission." 
Professor William Bennett Munro of Har- 
vard will give full information to inquirers. 

The Minneapolis Tribune has offered $100 
for the best new song for the University of 
Mi 
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Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects : 
"The United States, the Exemplar of an 
Organized World"; "The History of In- 
ternational Arbitration"; "The History 
and Significance of the Two Hague Peace 
Conferences " ; " The Opportunity and 
Duty of the Schools in the International 
Peace Movement" ; and "The Evolution of 
Patriotism." The first set is open to seniors 
in the normal schools of the United States. 
The second set is open to seniors in the 
preparatory schools of the United States. 
Three prizes, of $75, $SO, and $25. will be 
given for the three best essays in both sets. 
The contest will close March I, igio. Con- 
ditions of the contest are : Essays must not 
exceed 5.000 words ( a length of 3.000 words 
is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only of paper. 8x10 inches, with a mar- 
gin of at least one and one-quarter inches. 
The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by 
a letter giving tht writer's name, school 
and home addresses, rfnd sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrew?, secretary American 
School Peace League. 405 Marlboro street, 
Boston, Mass., not later than March i. 

Everybody's Magazine has been taken 
over by the Butterick Publishing Company, 
which has increased its capitalization from 
$12,000.000 10 $i5«Xi.ooo, to allow the con- 
solidation. The Ridgeway Company, which 
has been publishing the magazine, is capital- 
ized for $1,000,000, so that its stockholders 
will receive three Butterick shares for each 
Ridgewav share. Butterick stock was 
quoted recently at $.?o a share. President 
Wilder, c.f the Butterick Company, says that 
Everybody's Magazine has been paying ten 
per cent, dividends, and that it has more 
than 500.000 circulation. There will be no 
change in the management or editorial 
policy of the magazine. Erman J, Ridge- 
wav will remain in charge. The Butterick 
Company publishes the Delineator, the De- 
signer, and the New Idea W-^—"'" 
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The Boston Weekly Review is a new jour- 
nal published by L. A. Guillemet Company, 
100 Boy Is ton street, Boston. 

The first number of the Boys' Magazine 
will appear about December 5, dated Janu- 
ary. The magazine will consist of thirty- 
six pages ( 11x15 inches ), and the publishers 
say that it will be Strictly high-class in 
every particular, and will be far and away 
ahead of anything yet attempted in this line. 
The publishers are the Scott F. Redfield 
Company, Smethport, Penn. 

The business of the Outing Magazine is 
being re-organized under the title of the 
Outing Publishing Company, with offices at 
315 Fifth aVenue, New York city. 

Arboriculture, on account of insufficient 
financial support, will cease publication with 
the October issue. It has been published by 
John P. Brown for eight years. 

The Popular Monthly (New York), 
which is now published twice a month, 
makes a specially of Western stories, college 
stories, detective stories, and stories of ad- 
venture in all lands. 

The Argonaut ( San Fra"ncisco ), in re- 
turning a manuscript, says: "Three thou- 
sand words is our limit." 

George Bancroft Griffith died at East 
Lempster, N. H., September 28, aged sixty- 
eight, 

Frederick Russell Burton died at Landing, 
N, J., September 30, aged forty-eight. 

Edmond Kelly died at Nyack, N- Y., Oc- 
tober 4, aged fifty-eight. 

Kate Whiting Patch died at Framingham, 
Mass., October 10. aged thirty-nine. 

Sophie Jewett died in Buffalo October 11, 
aged forty-eight. 

Mary S. Robinson died at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., October 16. aged sixty years. 

Cesare Lombroso died at Turin October 
19, aged seventy-three. 

Henry Charles Lea died in Philadelphia 
October 24, aged eighty-four. 

Colonel Theodore Ayreault Dodge died 
at Versailles, France, October 26, aged 
sixty-sc-en. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED.— VIII. 

"Unique" means the only thing of its 
kind, and is absolute. It cannot, therefore, 
be modified by such words as " more," 

A very common error is ; " The following 
toasts were drank." The sentence should 
be ; "The following toasts were drunk." If 
enough toasts are drunk, the diners may get 
drunk, and it is no more polite to say of 
them that they are inlaxicaled. 

You slop at a hotel when you arrive. 
Then you slay there a longer or a shorter 
time. Stepping is a momentary act. It is 
wrong to say ; " He is slopping at ihe Astor 
House," when you mean he is slaying there. 

Remember that nouns ending in "y" pre- 
ceded by a vowel form their plural by add- 



ing " s " to the singular ; as, chimneys, val- 
leys, valleys, moneys, journeys. Nouns ending 
in '"y" preceded by a consonant form their 
plurals by changing "y" into "i" and add- 
ing " es " ; as, nibies, companies. 

Lindlcy Murray says : " Expected to havt 
found him is irreconcilable alike to grammar 
and to sense. . . . Every person would per- 
ceive an error in this expression: 'It is 
long since I commanded him to hove done it.' 
Yet ' expected to have found ' is no better. 
It is as clear that the Unding must be pos- 
terior to the expectation, as that the obedience 
must be posterior to the command." The 
sentences, " I wanled very much to havt 
gone." and " He was very glad to have been 
there," should be " 1 wanted very much to 
go," and "He Tvas very glad to be there." 
The sentence, " He is very glad to have been 
there" is correct, because "to have been" 
refers to something anterior to " is." 

In the sentence, " It does not follew that, 
because there are no national banks of issue 
at the South, that there is necessarily an in- 
sufficiency of currency there,'' there is an 
unnecessary repetition of the word "that," 
It should read thus: "It does not follow 
that, because there are no national banks of 
issue at the South, there is necessarily an 
insufficiency of currency there " ; or, " It 
does not follow, because there are no na- 
tional banks of issue at the South, that there 
is necessarily an insufficiency of currency 

■Sometimes the word "that" is improp- 
"rly omitted, as in the sentence, "Such, at 
least, is ihc reasoning of the ladies, and we 
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suppose they are right." The proper word- 
ing is : '■ We suppose that they are right.'' 
Admirable practice with respect to the use 
o{ " that," as well as with respect to English 
generally, is to be found in Macaulay's writ- 
ings, which are models of conciseness and 
perspicuity in style. 

The past participle of " prove " is 
"proved,'' not "'proven." "He was proven 
t " should be " He was proved inno- 



"Lay" for "'lie" is bad English, although 
n "Cliilde Harold" Byron says : — 



That, however, was done, by poetic license, 
to get a rhyme for bay. 

The phrase "very correct writers" should 
not have the " very." A writer cannot be 
more than correct. 

We sometimes see the statement, "The 
ship got wider weigh." Sailors meigh ( heave 
up ) the anchor of a vessel, but when the 
vessel starts, she gets under way. 

" Notoriety " when used in relation to per- 
sons is restricted to a bad sense. Notoriety 
is something to be avoided, unlike distitiction, 
or fame. Some men are only notorious, when 
they think that they are famous. 

All expressions in which "balance" is 
used instead of "remainder" are incorrect; 
as, " The balance of the morning," " The 
batance of the army retreated," etc. The 
word "balance"' marks the relation between 
the twC sides of the same thing. Etymo- 
logically, it relates to scales — balances. In 
correct usage, it is applied to the adjustment 
of accounts, or to things which from their 
nature may be likened to accounts; as, 
"Our accounts baianced," "There is a 
balance outstanding against him for his ras- 
cally behaviour," " Remainder," on the 
contrary, relates to what is left of a single 
thing, or set of things, persons, ideas, or 
whatever, in fact, is susceptible o( being 
reckoned as a part or as particulars of one 
whole ; as, " The remainder of the cake," 
" The remainder of the guests," etc. 

■' My residence " Is a grnnd name for " my 
house." When thus used, as synonymous 



with bouse, the phrase is incorrectly used. A 
man may have many residences, but can djvell 
only in one house. He may have many rest- 
dcnecs and dwell nowhere. " Residing " does 
not mean "' living permanently," so neither 
does ■' residence " mean '"home." It is cor- 
rect to say : " Lord Bareacres has four 
large estates, and an estabUshment in Lon- 
don, and he goes so constantly from one 
residence to another, that he may be said to 
have no home." In a word, when a person 
resides long enough in a house to constitute 
it a home, it ceases to be a residence, and be- 
comes his dwelling, domicile, house, home. 

The sentence, " The cars will not stop at 
this station, only when the bell rings," should 
read "except when the bell rings," or, bet- 
ter yet, "The cars will slop at this station 
only when the bell rings." "Only" should 
immediately precede, and " alone " should 
immediately follow, the word or phrase di- 
rectly modified. "I have re-written themes 
in the class-room only" should read "only 
in the class-room." " When he was married 
he only had fifty dollars" should read "he 
had only fifty dollars." The use of " alone " 
for " only " in such sentences as " Charity is 
exercised not alone by the rich, but by the 
poor," should be avoided. 

Such expressions as "He inherited quite a 
fortune," " He has Quite an amount of build- 
ing materials oil hand," in which the word 
"qviite" is Used as it relating to a noun, are 
incorrect. It must relate to an adjective. 
We may say : " He inherited quite a large 
fortune " ; nr, " He has quite a large amount 
of building materials on hand." In these 
sentences, "quite" is an adverb, qualifying 
the adjective "large." In those it was in- 
correctly used, as if qualifying the nouns 
" fortune " and " amount." We can say 
quite tall, quite short, quite brilliant, quite 
insignificani , etc. ; but not quite an amount, 
quite a number, quite a fortune, quite a house,- 
quite a man — the last a very common ex- 
pression applied to big boys, 

"Hither" is often improperly used instead 
of " each." The following example of this is 
given by Selh T. Hard in his " Grammatical 
Corrector" ; "Suppose an engineer were 
ordered to erect a fort on cither side of the 
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Hudson river, and he should build one upon 

its right bank atone ; would not all agree 
that he had complied with the order ? but 
not so, had he been directed to budd one on 
tach side of the river ; for then he must build 
two forts, instead of one." Both Lowth and 
Harrison give the following examples of the 
incorrect use of "either" ; "They crucified 
two others with Him, on either side one, and 
Jesus in the midst," " On either side of the 
river was there the tree of lite," In the 
Douay version of the Bible these sentences 
read: "They crucified Him, and with Him 
two Others, one on each side, and Jesus in 
the midst," " On both sides of the river was 
the tree of life." It is hard to see how 
a tree could be on both sides of a river. 

" It was neither for his benefit or that of 
any ore else," " It was not done either for 
the one reason nor for the other," " She 
is not amiable or sincere." All of the pre- 
ceding sentences are incorrect. "Or" is 
the correlative of "either" ; and "nor" of 
"neither" and "not." The sentences should 
be : " It was neither tor his benefit, nor for 
that of any one else," " It was not done 
either tor the one reason or for the other," 
" She is not amiable nor sincere." 

" Such " relates to qiialily ; " so " relates 
to degree. One can properly say : " I never 
saw such a. man, such a house, such a view " ; 
because the expressions involve the com- 
parison of tptaiity, not that of degree ; but 
one cannot with propriety say : " I never 
saw such a handsome man, such a Une house, 
such a beautiful view," because the expres- 
sions involve the comparison of degree, not 
that of quality. One should say i " I never 
saw so handsome a man, so fine a house, so 
beaiititid a view," The phrases, such a high, 
sufh a long, such a wide, such a narrow, and 
all similar ones, are incorrect, and should be 
so high, so long, etc. 

When you s.iy : " I do not know but thai 
I shall go to New York to-morrow," you 
use, if not an elegant, a correct elliptical, 
idiomatic expression, which may be analyzed 
thus r " I do not know of any obstacle to 
my going to New York to-morrow," — the 
other course ( nnt soiiigl presents no in- 
ducement to make me abstain from going. 



When, however, you say, " I do not doubt but 
thai I shall go to New York to-morrow," 
you say the very reverse of what was in- 
tended, and Slate that the only thing doubt- 
ful to your mind is the thing which you 
mean to state is ttat doubtful. You should 
say : " I do not doubt that I shall go," etc. 
If you say : "I do not know but what I 
shall go to New York to-morrow," the sen- 
tence signifies : " I do not know except that 
which I shall go to New York to-morrow," 

" Gotten " is English still, but it is nearly 
obsolete. Yet some speakers and writers 
have an unaccountable partiality for it. It is 
better to say " got." 

In the words " hence," " thence," 
"whence" is included the idea conveyed by 
the word "from." "Hence" means "from 
this place," " thence " means " from that 
place," " whence " means " from which 
place." Probably no other mistake in Eng- 
lish has been so freriuently made, even by 
good speakers and writers of the language, 
as the use of the three words " hence," 
"thence," "'whence," preceded by "from"; 
many, kumving it to be an error, falling into 
it from ihe sheer force of habit. 

Do not use the phrase " a new beginner," 
applied lo one who is beginning for the Urst 
lime. The expression is a pleonasm — a 
superfluity of words. 

Talent is always natural, so that it is ab- 
surd to say " natural talent." 

"In the midst" means "in the middle." 
"In our midst," therefore, means "in our 
middle," "Among us" is a better phrase, 

".As good as" means "equally good"; 
ihcretore, "equally as good as" means 
"equally, equally good," "As good" also 
means "equally good," and "equally as 
good.'' therefore, means "equally, equally 
good," In the common phrase, "equally as 
good as," one can strike out both " as's," 
or else strike oi\t "equally." In the other 
common phrase, "equally as good," one can 
strike nut the "as," or else strike out the 
"equally," A thing is as good as another 
thing, or it is as good, or it is equally good 
K'ilh another thinfji or it is equally good. For 
example : " This is as good as that," " This is 
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as good," " This is equaUy good with that," 
" This is equally goad" 

Avoid the split infinitive. The " to " of the 
infinitive mood is inseparable from the verb, 
but careless writers often interpose an ad- 
verb between it and the verb, as in To 
baldly resist, To seriously injure, To legally 
acknowledge, To simply state. To deeply 
realize. To slill exhibit, To rapidly recruit, 
To gradually change. To «*j( only ruin — the 
last one actually having two adverbs inter- 
posed between the particle " to " and the 
verb. 

Do not use "tasty" and "tastily." Say 
" tasteful " and " tastefully." 

The word " babe," although perfectly cor- 
rect, should be reser\-ed for language above 
that ot familiar conversation. We use it 
properly in speaking of "The Babes in the 
Wood," and we invariably find it in poetry. 
The household word being "baby," "babe" 
sounds pretentious. 

Avoid the use of " raise." in the sense of 
"bring up," or "rear." In the phrases, "to 
raise corn," "to raise wheat," "to raise 



pigs," " to raise chickens," etc, the word 
"raise" is correctly employed ; but in 
speaking of the support and education of 
children, " lo bring up." " to rear," is the 
preferable expression. 

Be careful not to mix up "therefor" and 
" therefore." It is right to say : " He 
wanted me to pay thirty dollars therefor, and 
therefore he gave me the money," 

If you will look in the French dictionary, 
you will find under the word chaperon the 
definition, " Personne agee ou grave qui ac- 
compagne une jeune femme par bienseance." 
There is no such word in French as chap- 
erone. and the word used in English should 
be spelled without the final " e," 

The French word " chalet " has no accent. 
The spelling " chalet," common in English 
and American publications, is wrong. 

.\ depot is originally a place where things 
are deposited, not necessarily a stopping- 
place. The word is improperly used to mean 
a railway station, whether a terminal or rot 
Edward B. Hughes. 

Cahbhidob. Ma».». 



AN AUTHOR'S DIARY. 



Every young author should keep a diary 
in which to record, every day, some hint for 
future literary work. A note-book of this 
sort is to the author what a sketch-book is 
to the artist. It is a repository of trial 
pieces, of rough word-outlines which may be 
filled in and elaborated later. But the best 
purpose which such a diary serves is that of 
storing up momentary impressions while 
their vividness is fresh, while they are full- 
charged with significance. Has not every 
one who writes experienced that dull disap- 
pointment which comes of vainly trying to 
recall, for literary use, things once observed, 
but now half forgotten? How can we gather 
again the details of a scene which treacher- 
ous time has blurred, or restore the evanes- 
cent mood which, in going, has left no trace? 

So, if the young author would prepare for 



the future, he must write every day. And 
what he writes must be something seen or 
experienced that day. Since it is scarcely 
probable that there will be a striking event 
in every day of his life, his ingenuity will 
often he taxed for a theme. The oftener ' 
his ingenuity is so taxed the better it will be 
for him. For it is an author's business to 
see things which other people disregard and 
to cultivate a happy manner of talking about 
airy nothings which would not stir a more 
inert person to elocjuence. 

Ii must be remembered that the diary is 
not kept as an expression of personal senti- 
ment or as a vent for egoism. Everything 
that is written down must be written down 
with a view to future use. If there is no 
other material at hand the day for which the 
entry is dated should be described — the sky. 
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the atmosphere, the look of fields or houses, 
the feeiitiE of the air indoors and out. 
Word-painting from nature is an important 
adjunct of the author's art and should be 
practiced at every opportunity. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, in an article of advice which is not 
addressed to authors but which may be fol- 
lowed by them with profit, recommends 
studying a landscape at different times, under 
different atmospheric conditions, and at 
different hours of the day. An exact descrip- 
tion written at each time of observation will 
indicate the variety in light and shadow, in 
motion and stillness, in sound and silence, of 
which a single spot is capable. 

Any description, whether of a country gar- 
den or a city back yard, may, with a touch of 
art, be wrought ont so as to be interesting. 
Even from a room in a city house may be 
noted down the change which comes over 
the encompassing sights and sounds during 
the progressive hours of a day. No place, 
except, perhaps, a subterranean vault, feels 
the same at early morning, at mid-morning, 
at noon, at afternoon, at the setling-in of the 
evening, at night when htiman life is still 
astir, and in the dead of night. One should 
be able to expresss with nice discrimination 
the "feel" of each passing hour. 

More important than practice in the des- 
cription of natnre is practice in the descrip- 
tion of people. In the author's note-book 
should be drawn the child, the young girl, 
the young man, the business man, the shop- 
keeper, the professional man, the society 
woman, the housekeeper, the old man, and 
the old woman. And each of these should 
be depicted, not once, bnt in many varying 
types. Any peculiarities of speech, any 
striking traits of character, or any idiosyn- 
crasy of manner in people met, should be 
instantly noted down. Note should also be 
taken of conversation overheard in street- 
cars or wherever people congregate. People 
should be studied not only by themselves, 
but in groups and masses; and description 
should be written of processions, of 
crowded street-scenes, of political assem- 
blies, and of audiences at a theatre. 

Perhaps the most important entries in the 
author's diary will be those which record 



some incident or passage of real life. How 
often do we hear of some actual happening 
which is even stranger than fiction! How 
often do we get a glimpse of some secret of 
real life which is more thrilling than anything 
we ever read! The stories with the most 
telling points are usually true stories. But, 
unless we put them down where we may 
easily refer to them, nothing seems to be 
more quickly forgotten. The reminiscences 
and anecdotes which old people tell quite 
gratuitously are often worth preserving. It 
should be remembered that to describe 
people is not really to tell of human life. We 
do that when we show people as undergoing 
experiences, as being caught in a whirl of 
happenings. 

Although one's own personality should be 
kept in the background when writing up an 
author's diary, still there are phases of per- 
sonal feeling which deserve to be recorded. 
A significant experience undergone for the 
first time will leave the emotions tingling so 
that they can be eased only by free self- 
expression. A note made in the diary at 
such a time will afterward read like an in- 
spired communication. We often come upon 
such wonderful revelations of self in letters 
which have been collected and published. In 
reading the letters of Dr. John Brown, the 
author of " Rab," one is almost startled by 
the frank avowal of his feeling on the death 
of his beloved wife. Instead of being 

stricken with an uncontrollable grief he was 
possessed by a feeling of exaltation, and 
happiness in the thought of her spirit's re- 
lease was his dominant emotion. In every- 
one's life there are supreme moments; to 
write worthily of these will, more than any- 
thing else, bring an author near to his fellow- 
beings. 

Whether the happenings of one's life be 
great or small, the resolution to write some- 
thing every day will be enough. A theme 
will surely be forthcoming. The benefit 
derived from a diary faithfnlly kept will be 
twofold. It will furnish one with present 
practice in writing and will supply material 
for which one may thank one's self in 
later years, 

"'"" "'«'■ 
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uected with literary work are always wanted 
for Thf, Whiter. Readers of the magazine 
arc invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may ocenr to them. The cages 
of The Writer are always open for any one 
who has anything helpfnl and practical to 
say. .'\rticlcs shonid be closely condensed ; 
the ideal lenfilh is about i,000 words. 

Robert K. Peary h.is made arrangements 
with Hamptfin's Magazine for Ihe serial 
publication of the story of his successful 



North Pole trip, and with the Frederick A. 

Stokes Company for its subsequent publica- 
tion in book form. A representative of the 
Stokes Company says that the royalty rate 
agreed upon is the highest ever paid by his 
firm, and that the advance payments to be 
made on account of royalty are also unusU' 
ally large. The publishers of Hampton's 
Magazine say that they are to pay $50,000 
for the serial rights of the Peary manuscript 
The story will appear in the magazine in ten 
instalments, beginning with the issue for 
January. To protect themselves, the maga- 
zine publishers have taken out insurance on 
Mr. Peary's life. The insurance policy is 
for $50,000. and it will decrease- in value 
$5,000 each month, as the parts of Mr, 
Peary's story appear. Obviously the ex- 
plorer is to get large return for his literal; 
work. Nevertheless .Arctic exploration can 
hardly be regarded as a royal road to finan- 
cial success in authorship. 

While women engaged in other occupa- 
tions are generally paid less than men doing 
the same work, it is pointed out that women 
writers are not handicapped in this way. 
For maga;;itie articles and (or books women 
get the same pay as men, and the number 
of women who are doing successfi:! literary . 
work is constantly increasing. In news- 
paper work the same rule does not applj-, 
possibly because there the woman comes in 
direct contact with her employer, while the 
publisher and the magazine editor deal only 
with the impersonal manuscript, as a rule. 

Avoid stereotyped phrases, especially 
tUn.se which do not say precisely what you 
mean. To Dr. Johnson, who, before all else, 
insisted on English that was absolutely 
faultless, a lady of fashion once said : 
"Won't you join me this afternoon in a cup 
of tea, doctor?" " Ifadam," replied he, in 
stntely fashion, "I would with great 
pleasure, but I fear that for 'a lady of your 
propnrtinns. and a man of mine, the quarters 
■w.mld be too small," 

J, O'Hara CosRravi', editor of Everybody's 
M.igazine, who sailed recently for Europe, 
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19 said to be on a hunt for authors — as if 
there were 'not authors enough on this side 
of the Atlantic ! w. H. H. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

GiU«r.— He was a small, slightly-built 
man, with the same mingling o( the femi- 
nine and the seraph that we imagine in 
Shelley ; his eyes bespoke the poet — large, 
dark, far-seeing, melancholy always, even 
when he smiled. "Not hurting" was al- 
most a religion to him. There is a writer 
who remembers eoing to him with a letter 
from the late Charles Dudley Warner and 
some manuscripts for saie. She was nurs- 
ing what seemed a forlorn hope ; she was 
verj- tired, and rather hungry, and inordi- 
nately afraid, and it was a dreadful day. The 
rain was falling in a blunt, steady, uncom- 
promising pour. The would-be author's feet 
were wel and her black gloves thoroughly 
damp, ami Mr. Gilder came out from his 
otHce far-cycd, pre-occupicd, forbidding. He 
Stood up and let the lady stand'; he listened 
with impatience, and dismissed her cursorily. 
Nothing could have been more icy than the 
atmosphere of thai office. Finally Ihe poor 
writer escaped, choking down sobs, but the 
tears rained before she reached the elevator. 
She faced Ihe outer door, to find the rain still 
uncompromising, and she had left her um- 
brella on the fifth floor of the Century build- 
ing. There was a grain of practical com- 
mon sense at the bottom of ihe writer's soul, 
and she realised that more than ever, be- 
cause she was an utter failure, must she take 
care of her nmbrellas ; so, bravely she faced 
the elevator boy, the line of clerks in the 
outer office, the two stenographers in the 
ante-room, and, to her horror, Mr. Gilder 
. himself. But in the interim he had somehow 
shed the formidable editor ; he was Richard 
Watson Gilder, pnet and man. with a soul 
magnificertly free. He made the writer sit 
down, he apologized for the weather, and 
said he had ample time to talk. He prom- 
isld to read the manuscripts carefully him- 
self, and if he could not take them to tell 
candidly why. And he sent her, the second 
time, beaming past the long line of clerks 



and proud before the elevator boy 1 He ac- 
cepted a manuscript by a special messenger 
that night, and he remained ever after a 
willing adviser and helper of that writer. To 
the writer ihe whole matter grew to seem a 
comic incident, a joke, a good story to tell, 
but Mr. Gilder never Hked it. " Don't tell 
that story," he would say. " Don't remind 
me of it. One may have done it so often 
when they were not obliging enough to cry, 
and so one never knew." For even when it 
lay a decade .or more in the past, he could 
nlit bear the pain of having inflicted pain. — 
L: C, W., in Harper's Weekly. 

Frank G. Carpenter, in an interview with 
Mr. Gilder, one lime drew from the editor 
a characteristic opinion of the average 
editor's attitude toward the yourrg writer : — 

" Has the young, untried writer any chance 
in the editorial rooms of the modern maga- 
zine ?" asked Mr. Carpenter. " Many people 
believe that only the writings of men of es- 
tablished reputations are considered by your 
magazine editors." 

"That is not true," replied the editor ol 
the Century. "The new writer has every 
chance. The eonipetitioii for good matter is 
too great to allow an editor to pass over 
any manuscript without consideration. The 
hope of every editor is that he may be able 
to secure some new light in the literary sky. 
He is so anxious to do this that he often 
exaggerates the discovery of some slight 
lalcnt. He is always discovering that he has 
made misl,ikes in the past, and I have said 
that an editor's hell is paved with the manu- 
scripts which he has rejected but which he 
wishes he had accepted. He has turned 

them down only to find that some other 
editor has discuvered genius in them. The 
result is that he is afraid that he may miss 
(inrling the sp.irk of genius in the new nianu- 
scrijils before bim, and he often gives the 
new writers too much chance." 

.^ writer in the New York Evening Post 
says of Mr. Gilder's inleren in new 
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far as I know, the Century was the 
i.igazine which asked contributors 
nanuscripts had been .^ccepted for the 
lie tn come and call. It was. no 
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doubt, Mr. Gilder's idea. He not only ob- 
served that friendly attitude toward visitors 
himselF, but saw to it that others in his office 
did likewise. 

" Nothing annoyed him more than to re- 
ceive a manuscript which struck his fancy, 
but which had been handed up to him by 
one of the Readers with only a perfunctory 
commendation. I have heard that he was 
inclined to be severe with Readers who did 
■not keep a sharp eye out for originality, no 
matter how slight it might have been. 

" Mr. Gilder had his own tastes and ideas, 
of course, and he was always striving to 
bring up the rest of the office to his way of 
thinking. .And he did have a great influence 
upon the editorial staff, 

" Whenever he found among the manu- 
scripts on his desk one which struck his 
fancy, he was unable to conceal his rejoic- 
ing. In fact, he went about the office ad- 
vertising his discovery to every one present." 

Opp«titieiRi. — A few years ago James 
Oppenheim. ainhor of the "Doctor Rast " 
stories, believed two things very strongly, 
first, that he could n't write short stories ; 
second, that he wouldn't if he could. His 
wife, however, thought otherwise. She 
alone had faith in his power. One morning 
she set paper and pen before him, and said : 
"Now, write!'' He groaned, lamented his 
luck, but finally he wrote. A week later he 
tried again. After a while it became a habit. 
Mrs. Oppenheim. in spite of protests, kept 
sending these efforts to the magazines, and 
after a while came the surprise. Editors 
began to take ihem and ask for more. This 
led finally to the writing of the "Doctor 
Rast" stories, which have appeared in the 
American, Everybody's, and Pearson's, and 
are now published in hook form. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Prices Paid (oi ManuKripti, — Thomas L. 
Masson, who has been literary editor of Life 
since 1893. writing in the New York Times 
about authors, says : — 

"The other day an author friend of mine 
sent me a couple of poems — or 'verses,' he 



would modestly have called them — and 
stated what I already knew to be a fact, 
that he was in the habit of receiving $50 
apiece for such metrical affairs. Tliey 
'were each four or five stanzas in length, and 
twenty years ago would have brought from 
$3 to $5 apiece in the literary market. Re- 
cently one of the most prominent writers of 
light verse in England sent word to me that 
he should be glad to furnish me with a short 
'poem,' the subject to be of his own choos- 
ing, tor $150, the understanding being that 
he was to reserve all of his 'rights' — that 
is to say, he was to have the privilege of 
publishing his verses in England, selling 
them over again there, and also that he was 
to use them in his next book. I know one 
gentleman author who receives $1,200 each 
for his short stories, and even at that price 
I am informed that he cannot supply the de- 

" Perhaps it is highly immoral on my part 
to quote these pHccs, as they are, in a sense, 
misleading, and serve as undue encourage- 
ment to a host of minor writers, who have 
come to believe that there is nothing so easy 
as the business of writing. They are mis- 
leading because they convey the impression 
of ' easy money,' and more particularly be- 
cause the quality of the material that com- 
mands such extremely high prices is ephem- 
eral and seems so easy to write. 

" The ephemeral quality, however, is in 
many ways the most difficult to attain ; and 
then it entails certain sacrifices on the part 
of an author ; it really means that he volun- 
tarily relinquishes all hope of posterity. He 
becomes the creature of the hour, and in 
proportion to his facility in 'hitting off' the 
present atmosphere does his material com- 
mand the highest prices. He is also con- 
stantly confronted by that grim spectre, a 
public's fickleness. His audience may tire of 
him at almost any moment, and he be left 
high and dry on the sands of obscurity, his 
reputation nothing but a memory. 

"It is unquestionably true, however, that 
the average price tor literary material is 
much higher than it was twenty years ago. 
It has advanced much more in proportion 
than the scale of literary work. I believe it 
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was about eighteen years ago that Bill Nye, 
one of the most fam«us of our American 
humorists, was at the height of his literary 
' output,' as the vernacular has it. At that 
time I happened to be the editor of his 
'copy.' He wrote, as a rule, about two 
and a halt columns a week, and received 
$200 for each letter. Two or three years 
ago another equally popular humorist, who 
occupies the same relative position in the 
public eye that Bill Nye did, received $i,000 
a week (or an equal amount of work. 

"About ten years ago the highest price 
paid by the majority of lirst-class periodicals 
for regular material — that is, for material 
not specially ordered — was two cents a 
word. One or two magazines paid four 

cents per word for stories, and this was 
spoken of with awe by the paid writer. 
Since then one of our weeklies has offered- 
live cents a word for all stories accepted in 
the regular course of events. Of course, 
much higher prices are paid in special in- 
stances. . . . On the other hand, it is quite 
true that a lot of excellent prose — as prose 
goes nowadays — is being written and sold 
at much lower prices. One or two of the 
highest-class periodicals — from a literary 
standpoint ^ do not pretend to pay such 
high rates. . . . .\s a rule, the periodical 
that pays the highest rates is making a bid 
for popular and — in a certain sense — 
ephemeral favor.'' 

Lttcrarr Borrowtng.— There is no apparent 
reason why a real literary genius should be 
under the necessity of copying from the 
writings of others, and yet considerable evi- 
dence may be adduced to show that authors 
of acknowledged ereulivc ability have been 
guilty of plagiarism. 

One explanation offered is that (he copy- 
ing may have been unconscious. .^ still 
better one accounts largely for the simi- 
larities of e.xpression by tracing them to a 
common source of inspiration, such as love, 
the moon, or, as some claim, a state of the 
liver. Surprise has also been manifested 
that there is not a greater evidence of liter- 
ary appropriation, in view of the (act that 
there are but seventeen original situations in 
the wurld upon which to build all the themes 



of tragedy and adventure, and that the en- 
tire super-structure of humor rests upon 
seven jokes of great antiquity, that of the 
mother-in-law, foj- example, being clearly 
traceable to the closing verses of Genesis 
Kxvi., which gave to William Black the title 
of "A Daughter of Heth " for one of his 

Whatever may be responsible, these lit- 
erary likenesses are to be found, and the 
charge of plagiarism quickly follows. Long- 
fellow's " Hiawatha," it appears, was taken 
from the Norse sagas, the theme being, 
slightly altered, but the metrical form un- 
changed. Holmes's " Last Leaf," it is al- 
leged, is but a paraphrase of an old Japa- 
nese poem, and "The Raven" had a worthy 
Italian predecessor in "The Parrot." But 
if Poe borrowed, he also lent, for Lever in- 
corporated with slight alterations the story 
of "Dr. Tarr and Professor Feather" in 
one of his works. Doyle is likewise in- 
debted to Poe for both plot and character, 
since "The Cask of Amontillado" is but 
thinly disguised in one of his tales, while the 
methods of Sherlock Holmes savor not a 
little of those employed by Monsieur Dupin. 

Doyle has also been a great borrower in 
other fields; " Micah Clarke" is strikingly 
like big John Rudd in " Lorna Doone." and 
Sir Nigel, of " The White Company," is 
scarcely more than a faint echo of Cer- 
vantes' famous character. .And yet Doyle, 
as a writer, is both great and popular — two 
adjectives not necessarily conjoined, as the 
respective efforts of Plato and Miss Laura 
Jean Libbey may serve to prove. 

Sienkicivicz's " Pan Zagloba " has been 
called the Russian FalstafT. Marryalt. in 
his " Pasha of Many Tales," lifts whole sec- 
tions from Voltaire's " Candide," and there 
is a queer phrase about the "friar's garb of 
black and white and gray" that is repeated 
word for word in the writings of Voltaire, 
Bryant, and Ingcrsoll. 

Emerson seems to have borrowed largely 
from two strangely diverse sources, Mon- 
taigne and the Bible. }le indirectly ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to the former 
by including him in his " Representative 
Men," As to the latter, it is not so ev!.4«NS- 
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